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ABSTRACT 

To provide a base of information for potential 
updating of the prevailing high school curricula in 
Recordkeeping/Bookkeeping, the components of those curricula were 
examined in relation to the actual job duties of employed 
bookkeepers--with special focus on entry-level positions and on the 
effects of computerization of job duties. The questionnaire and 
interview results show: computerization has reduced the need to 
understanding bookkeeping concepts, prior school training is 
infrequently a requirement for securing an entry-level position, and 
on-the-job training of a few days to a few months is prevalent. It 
was also found that: the Recordkeeping curriculum appears to be 
nonfunctional; the terminology of school instruction is often at 
variance with job terminology; the job duties and job responsibility 
levels of those with no school training in bookkeeping are 
indistinguishable from those with only high school training; job 
responsibility and advancement depend heavily on work experience; 
journal and ledger work is predominantly carried out by experienced 
employees, and high school instruction beyond the trial balance is 
totally unjustifiable. Recommendations for curricular revision are 
made in accordance with the findings, expiicity distinguishing 
between instruction for small-firm and large-firm employment. 
(Author/AG) 
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Foreword 



The research reported here is one elorrient in the program of activities 
of the Institute for Research and Development in Occupational Education of 
The City University of New York, The Institute was established and its 
activities mado possible through the professional support and cooperation 
of Dr. Robert S. Seckendorf, As.sistant Comndssioner for Occupational Edu- 
cation in the New York State L:ducation Department. 

Under funding from the State Department of Education, the original re- 
quest by Mr. Uobart H. Conover, Chief of its Bureau of Business Education, 
permitted inquiry limited to job djties in relation to curriculum compo- 
nents, carried out on a modest sc ile. Upon examination of earlier com- 
parable investigations, however, it quickly became apparent that there ex- 
isted the possibility of developing a set of procedures for conducting cur- 
I'icular inquiries into occupational fields that could provide information 
not heretofore sought in such studies and that have generalizable, not 
merely local, applicability. In recognition thereof, the inquiry was ex- 
panded in scale and scope: a larger probability sample of employees was 
secured; educational and work-experience background information was so- 
licited and related to job duties and job advancement; at our request, in- 
quiry by Labor Department occupational analysts into the effects of techno- 
logical developments on job duties a.^d on hiring prerequisites was ^t a 
level of detail beyond that common to Labor Department occupational anal- 
yses; principally, the two major tactics of a playback of curriculum compo- 
nents to employees and of actual job duties to curriculum makers were both 
employed . 

Fiscal support for the expanded inquiry, on a larger scale than the ori- 
ginal State Department of Education funding, was supplied from Institute 
funds and by the Office of Teacher Education of The City University of New 
York. 

It is hoped that the expanded scale and scope of this inquiry provide not 
only more precise and pertinent information than was formerly available, but 
that its procedures will be suggestive for later inquiries aimed at bringing 
other occupational curricula into closer accord with actual job requirements 
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ABSTRACT 

To provide a base of information for potential updating of the prevail- 
ing high school curricula in Recordkeeping/Bookkeeping, the components of 
those curricula were examined in relation to the actual job duties of em- 
ployed bookkeepers--wi th special focus on entry-level positions and on the 
effects of computerization on job duties. The questions are: What is in 
the curriculum that is also on the job? and What is on the job that is not 
in the curriculum? On the first question, data were gathered by a question- 
naire that also solicited details on the educational and work-experience 
background of employed bookkeepers. On the second question, accounting su- 
pervisors in industry were interviewed by professional job analysts who also 
inquired into the hiring prerequisites of employers. Using an approximate 
probability sample of employees in New York City private establishments of 
all types and sizes, questionnaire responses were secured from 597 employ- 
ees of 337 employers, plus a small phonebook sample of employees in three 
small Upstate cities. Interview (job-analysis) data — again from a cross- 
section of types and sizes of employers--covered 237 employees under 63 job 
titles in 16 establishments. 

Questionnaire findings provide explicit information on the varying via- 
bility of the components of high school instruction. Job-analysis find- 
ings show: computerization to have reduced the need to understand bookkeep- 
ing concepts, the relative infrequency of prior school training as a re- 
quirement for securing an entry-level position, and the prevalence of on- 
the-job training of a few days to a few months--whatever the educational 
background of the employee. Aside from details on these issues, among the 
higher-oraer findings and inferences are these: The Recordkeeping curricu- 
lum appears to be nonfunctional; The terminology of school instruction is 
often at variance with job terminology; The job duties and job-responsibility 
levels of these with no school tiaining in bookkeeping are indistinguish- 
able from those with only high school training; Job responsibility and ad- 
vancement depend heavily on work experience, secondarily on post-high school 
education, and not discemibly on high school bookkeeping training; Jour- 
nal and ledger work is predominantly carried out by experienced, not novice, 
employees, and high school instruction beyond the trial balance is totally 
unjustifiable. Recommendations for curricular revision are made in accor- 
dance with the findings, explicitly distinguishing between instruction for 
small-firm and large-firm employment (i.e., manual vs* computerized duties)* 
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SURVEY OF ENTRY-LEVEL BOOKKEEPING ACTIVITIES 
IN RELATION TO THE HIGH SCHOOL BOOKKEEPING CURRICULUM 



The primary objective of occupational education in the secondary schools 
is preparation for immediate employment. It is self-evident, then, that oc- 
cupational curricula should match entry-level job requirement." as closely as 
possible. The present inquiry was intended to provide a basis for potential 
modification of the high school curriculum (more exactly, courses of study) 
in recordkeeping/bookkeeping/accounting by examining the extent of its agree- 
ment with the job activities of employed entry-level bookkeepers."^ The major 
questions are: What curricular components are in good accord with job re- 
quirements? and What job activities associated with computerized and other 
automated systems of processing financial data are not in the conventional 
high school bookkeeping curriculum? Information on the first question was 
sought by questionnaire and, on the second, by interview. 

The earlier history of this inquiry is well represented by both profes- 
sional and public anticipation of substantial effects of technological de- 
velopments (principally computerization and other modes of automated data 
processing) on work activities and job requirements. As early as 1961, the 
sociologist Ida Hoos , in her Automation in the Office , treated the probable 
effects of technology on office occupations; and Diebold's popular journal 
article, "When Will Your Husband Be Obsolete?*' (1963), is representative of 
the drawing of public attention to the effects of teclinological developments 
on occupations. Further, it was generally recognized--f or example, by Rosen- 
berg in his Automation, Manpower, and Education (1966) --that restructuring 
of job requirements mandates reexamination and updating of job training. 

In particular, bookkeeping occupations were early identified as ones non- 
trivially affected by the newer automated modes of data processing and, for 
that reason, suspected of being no longer well matched to or well served by 
the conventional high school bookkeeping curriculum. That curriculum, as the 
leading high school bookkeeping texts demonstrate, is predicated on manual 



An additional thesis or philosophy is that education should be, in part, 
preparation for a career and that high school bookkeeping instruction pro- 
vides an early step in a career ladder. The present investigation, via its 
data on the employment and educational history of employees, also furnishes 
information on the validity of the philosophy. 
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bookkeeping systems with a history measurable in scores of years. Occasional 
mention is made of machine methods of da»:a processing^ chiefly to demonstrate 
the universality of fundamental accounting ^-^rinciples. In any event^ the 
sxispicion of an out-of-phase curriculum has leu in recent years to a number 
of inquiries into the work of employed bookkeepers and accounting clerks. 
The findings of those studies are in general agreement in calling into ques- 
tion the relevance of the conventional high school bookkeeping curriculum to 
present employment requirements and to career advancement. Some of the de- 
tails of these earlier studies provide explanatory background for the pres- 
ent investigation. 

Earlier Research on Bookkeeping Activities and Employment 

The pertinent earlier research deals^ on the one hand^ with curricular 
relevance and, on the other, with census data on bookkeeping employment. 

Five studies completed during the 1967-1970 period provide a sufficient 
characterization of the information available on the issue of curricular 
relevance up to the present investigation. Consideration of their scope, 
purposes, methodology^ and findings identifies some of the major areas of 
information needed to provide' a more adequate basis for curricular revision 
than is supplied by these earlier studies: information to which the present 
inquiry is addressed. 

Luxner, in her inquiry into the early employment history of all 107 vo- 
cational bookkeeping graduates of eight Pittsburgh high schools in 1969 
(1970), found that of the 89 graduates who were available for employment 
only 6 persons (6.77o) were able to secure entry-level employment in book- 
keeping positions. Analysis of actual job activities led Luxner to conclude 
that high school teaching of "the method of making complicated entries, such 
as closing or adjusting entries, and the manual completion of corporation 
and partnership practice sets is indefensible" (pp. 145-146). In addition^ 
"The study of two years of manual bookkeeping in high school, in and of it- 
self, meets neither job requirements for accounting clerks nor for accoun- 
tants" (p. 146). Luxner also mentions "the reluctance of business to hire 
the youthful high school graduate for any responsible position" and recom- 
mends that "preparation for an accounting career should be deferred until 
the post-graduate level" (p. 146). 

Similarly, Spanswick, in another small-scale study (1967), found that work 
experience, rather than their bookkeeping courses, prepared experienced work- 
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ers to handle the bookkeeping activities most frequently performed in their 
work, 

Lanham, Herschelmann , Weber^ and Cook interviewed office employees (mainly 
between the ages of 16 and 24 with less than a baccalaureate degree) in sev- 
eral major cities (1970). They concluded from data supplied by 251 holders 
of bookkeeping positions that "the functional classification of accounting 
and computing might well have been relabeled numerical data handling . • • • 
The number of [bookkeeping tasks engaged in] requiring application of 'prin- 
ciples of accounting' as taught in schools or requiring 'double entry book- 
keeping' as a system of financial transaction analysis was minimal" (p, 27). 

A number of procedural features of the Lanham study introduce limits to 
the applicability of its findings to curriculum revision that the present 
investigation sought to remedy. In the Lanham study interviewees appear to 
have been drawn from types of firms (stratified into seven Standard Indus- 
trial Classifications--SICs) in proportion to the population distribution by 
type. However^ the report does not give the number and distribution of em- 
ployers in the sample or describe their method of selection. Also, for 
breadth of coverage^ interviewers were instructed to select no more than 7 
cases from any one company^ no more than 2 persons in any one job classifi- 
cation in any one firm^ and no more than the 6 major activities of each em- 
ployee. Neither the sampling of firms (within SIC strata) nor of employees 
within firms seems to have been at random; the restrictions on sampling of 
employees within firms may have narrowed the range of activities found under 
- given job title; the frequency of occurrence of various tasks is not re- 
ported; and the limit of six major activities for each employee probably sac- 
rificed identification of additional tasks that should be considered for in- 
clusion in school curricula. While the major conclusion of the Lanham study 
quoted earlier would surely still apply had random sampling been employed 
throughout^ the relatively narrow set of bookkeeping activities observed 
does not permit one-to-one matching with^ or item-by-item assessment of^ the 
components of the high school bookkeeping curriculum. 

Perkins^ Byrd^ and Roley^ in their questionnaire survey of a carefully 
drawn sample of all office employees in the State of Washington (1968)^ re- 
ported the percentages of "Bkkpg/Acctg Workers Performing Financial and Rec- 
ordkeeping Tasks" who engaged in each cf 90 activities ranging from "Sign 
checks" (20%) to "Keep books and/or ledgers for any purpose" (757o). The 
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latter activity is the heart of bookkeeping and is one of a number of instances 
of task phrasing too general to permit explicit association with a particu- 
lar curricular component: what books? what ledgers? just what activities 
are subsumed under "Keep"? For another things the State of Washington does 
not represent the concentrations of office workers in large businesses in 
metropolitan areas. The entire State contains only 11 employers of more than 
30U persons; whereas in New York City alone (according to the complete em- 
ployer records of the New York State Department of Commerce) there were^ in 
April 1971^ 346 employers of 500-999 persons and another 253 employers of 
more than 1^000 persons. Thus the study by Perkins and his colleagues does 
not reveal the specialization of function suspected to characterize large 
employers; its findings are not a demonstrably pertinent guide for curricu- 
lum revision applicable to the concentrations of office work in metropolitan 
areas. (See^ below^ census data on bookkeeping employment.) 

Finally^ Fairbank inquired by questionnaire into the uses of bookkeeping 
skills and knowledges of a sample of high school graduates in New York State 
who had completed the high school bookkeeping curriculum (1967). The inquiry 
was made four to five years after graduation; the report is based on a 35.5 
percent response rate and is silent on nonrespondents . Thus, its -^^urpocLed 
findings have undeterminable^ but probably low^ reliability--in view of the 
characteristic tendency (in questionnaires of the kind and to the audience 
of Fairbank 's investigation) for nonrespondents to differ in material ways 
from respondents. In the present instance, nonrespondents would tend to be 
the nonusers of bookkeeping skllls--so that the Fairbank data almost certainly 
substantially overrepresent the use of bookkeeping knoxvledges and skills among 
a population defined as high school bookkeeping majors four to five years af- 
ter graduation. 

Summary of Curricular Studies . The reliable evidence from these earlier 
studies is uniform in calling into question the pertinence of the traditional 
high school bookkeeping curriculum to beginning bookkeeping employment. How- 
ever, in some of the earlier instances the task descriptions are too gross 
to permit unambiguous association with a curricular component. In others, 
the language of the task descriptions does not permit one-to-one matching 
with curricular components. There is also some question about the breadth 
of job title coverage. In all, the earlier studies do not provide suffi- 
cient detail for identifying ttie viable components of the present curricu- 
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lum^ the ones worth retaining. Desirable substitutions in or additions to 
the curriculum are also not easy to locate in these earlier studies. More- 
over^ the extent to which obtaining an entry-level bookkeeping position and 
later advancing to a more responsible position depends on formal school 
training is an important question to which none of the earlier studies was 
explicitly addressed. 

Questionnaire studies (e»g.^ Perkins^ et al.) that ask employees to in- 
dicate which listed activities they engage in cannot identify job activities 
not on the list. On the other hand^ direct observation and interview of em- 
ployees (e.g.^ Lanham^ et al.) has not to date provided a basis for full as- 
sessment of curricular components. Given an existing curriculum and a di- 
rective to supply a sufficient and unambiguous basis for modification of it^ 
the present investigation employed both questionnaire and interview tech- 
niques: f-he one^ identifying present curricular components that are not 
viable; the other^ identifying current job activities (principally relating 

to computerization of financial recordkeeping) that are not in the curricu- 

2 

lum. The first tactic plays back the curriculum to employees; the second 
plays back job activities to curriculum makers. Taken together^ the infor- 
mation from both sources can provide a more complete basis for curriculum 
revision than has been available up to now. 

Census ^ata on Bookkeeping Employment . The earlier discussion of the Per- 
kins study points to the relationship between size of city and the distribu- 
tion of employers according to number of employees and^ as well^ the suspected 
differences in extent of specialization of job duties among small versus large 
employers. Those phenomena have self-evident bearing on the confining of the 
present investigation (as instructed by the funding agency) largely to New 
York City employees; and data on bookkeeping employment demonstrate that such 

2 

The curriculum in data processing that is offered in some of the high 
schools seems to presuppose a clear demarcation between bookkeeping and data 
processing personnel-- in that the DP curriculum does not deal with the con- 
cepts that underlie financial recordkeeping (journalizing^ posting^ etc. ) . 
That demarcation appears to be f ictitious--applicable^ if at all^ only to 
some of the very largest employers. Instead^ our own survey data show over- 
whelmingly that^ when ADP is in effect^ most bookkeepers are partly involved 
in it; likewise^ some data processing personnel require conceptual knowledge 
of bookkeeping while others do not. There is no clear line between the job 
requirements of bookkeepers and those of data processors who handle financial 
recordkeeping information. 
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employn.«»nt is heavily a big-city, big- firm phenomenon. 

Cook Lxxd Lanham, in their study of Detroit high school graduates (plus 
dropouts) who were available for employment (1966), round that small compan- 
ies are not a major source of entry jobs for office workers--at least not in 
areas containing many large employers. In corroboration of that finding (and 
as a preview of present findings), only one-fo»!rth (24.2%) of employers of 

0-3 persons and only one-third (34.27>) of employers of 4-9 persons were found 

3 

to employ any bookkeeper, 9n a larger scale, data from the 1970 decennial 
census are provided in two government reports (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1971; Gellner J971). These summaries of census data show that the 20 larg- 
est SMHAs (Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas) contain 31.9 percent of 
the nation's population, but 41.0 percent of the nation's clerical workers. 
In more detail, the percentages of all employed persons who were clerical 
workers in 1970 are: in the nation, 17.47.; in all nonmetropolitan areas, 
12.8%; in all metropolitan areas, 19.9%; in the 20 largest SMSAs, 21.^% (23.4% 
in the central cities of these SMSAs and 19,97i in the suburban rings). One- 
third (33.0%) of all the clerical workers in the 20 largest central cities 
are employed in New York City, which employs 6.3% of the nation's clerical 
workers although it contains but 3.9%, of the nation's population. 

Decennial census data supplied by the Division of Occupational Education 
Planning of the New York State Department of Education^ reveal that New York 
City contained in 1970: 43.3 percent of the State's population, 54.0 percent 
of the State's clerical workers, and 52.3 percent of the State's employed 
bookkeepers. Taken together, the State's "big six'* central cities (Albany 
Buffalo, New York, Rochester, Syracuse, Yonkers) contained 50,3 percent, of 
the State's population, 61.0 percent of the State's clerical workers, and 
58.4 percent of the State's employed bookkeepers. The SMSAs of which these 
big-six cities are the hub (central cities plus suburban rings) contain 84.3 
percent of the St<ate's population (U.S. Department: of Commerce, 1971) and, 
by inference^ a comparably dominating proportion of the State's clerical 



Among a sample of 727 employers, all who employed 0-9 persons who did 
not respond to our questionnaire (but to whom our mail was delivered and 
for whom a phonebook listing existed) were telephoned to determine whether 
any person was employed whose job duties included bookkeeping. 

4 

Personal communication, January 26, 1973. 
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workers and, within that occupational group, bookkeepers. Finally, in New 
York State as a whole, 10,7 percent of all clerical workers are classified 
as bookkeepers. (The largest specified category of clerical workers is 
"stenographers, typists, secretaries," accounting for more than one-fourth 
of the nation's clerical workers), ' 
The foregoing data make apparent that clerical work is a substantially 
urban phenomenon. The New York City data of the present study may be as- 
sumed to apply beyond the City to metropolitan-area employment in general, 
which is to say, to the majority of the nation's employed bookkeepers. Also, 
to the extent that the content of the courses of study represented in the 
present questionnaire is reasonably characteristic of national courses of 
study (as inferred from analysis of the content of leading textbooks), the 
findings of the present investigation have national applicability. Present 
data are based on firms of all sizes, including a small sample of employers 
in three upstate areas. 

MAJOR PURPOSES 

The general purpose of the present inquiry was to provide an unambiguous 
basis for potential modification of the high school courses of study in rec- 
orukeeping/bookkeeping/accounting to bring them into close accord with the 
actual job activities of entry-level bookkeepers and accounting clerks. (An 
entry-level position is one that employers in fact offer to inexperienced or 
untrained or nominally experienced or nominally trained persons. ) Based on 
data almost entirely confined to New York City employees, the major questions 
are : 

1. What components of the standard high school recordkeeping/bookkeep- 
ing/accoun ting curriculum represent activities engaged in by 'entry- 
level employees? 

2. What work activities of entry-level employees (particularly those 
attendant on computerization of financial data processing) are not 
included in the standard high school curriculum? 

As will be explained under "Procedures," information on the first ques- 
tion was obtained by mailed questionnaire completed by employed bookkeepers 
and, on the second question, by interview of accounting supervisors and, some 
times, of their bookkeepers. In view of the common supposition that the work 
activities of beginners might vary with differences in type and size of fim- 
extreme specialization of function being suspected in the very large firms 
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and breadth of function being expected among very small firms^-a third ques- 
tion is: 

3. What differences in work activities^ if any^ are associated \^ith 
differences in type and size of firm? 

Closely related to the foregoing major questions are others arising from 
the thought of those responsible for bookkeeping instruction that the trained 
person has an advantage over the . untrained one in finding a bookkeeping job 
and^ second^ that although the high school graduate with school training in 
bookkeeping is not expected to be offered at the outset a position involving 
higher-level activities (e.g.^ preparation of financial statements)^ formal 
training in bookkeeping is necessary or helpful for advancement in the field. 
On those issues our questionnaire for employees solicited educational and 
work history^ as well as respondents' judgments of the pertinence of school 
training to employment and advancement. Also^ for reasons that will be given 
later, respondents were found to range over a hierarchy of job responsibility 
from the lowliest clerks to company officers with job titles such as chief 
accountant, treasurer, and the like. Accordingly, the present investigation 
also furnished information on the question: 

4. What is the extent of dependence of employment and advancement in 
bookkeeping positions on formal school training in bookkeeping? 

Another ccmmon position is that bookkeeping has "general education" val- 
ues. That issue is, in part, a philosophical--and therefore not a research- 
able--one. Argument over what is "good for people to know" leads nowhere. 
If, on the other hand, the question is restricted to "What components of 
bookkeeping instruction are in fact used by large numbers of adults in gene- 
ral?" (e.g*, bank reconciliation: bringing one's own checkbook records and 
the bank's statement into agreement), the issue becomes a manageable one. 
For the presumed modest number of items so identified, one could then con- 
sider whether an entire year of instruction is needed for such matters or 
whether, instead, they could be incorporated into some school offering man- 
dated for or made available to all students. After all, if some component 
of instruction has general education value, it should be available to all 
and not be restricted to the "business" majors who enroll in bookkeeping 
courses. 

Finally, a few words on computerization of financial data processing are 
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in ord6.r. The questionnaire contains a section on data processing, almost 
entirely confined to the essentially clerical tasks of coding input data, 
verifying computer output (printouts), and correcting discrepancies. Data 
processing activities unlikely to involve bookkeepers are not listed. Dis- 
cussion with Labor Department personnel during the planning of their (inter- 
view) part of this inquiry made apparent that computerization goes be^'ond 
mere clerical tasks and involves intermediate records unlike those of manual 
bookkeeping systems. Accordingly, their interviews were deliberately planned 
to include information on the question: 

5. What job activities under computerization of financial data proc- 
essing require cognitive knowledge: understanding of bookkeeping 
and accounting concepts and principles (e.g., double-entry)? 

Other more detailed questions (e.g., extent of use of various business ma- 
chines) were also incorporated into the questionnaire. These and other lower- 
order questions are not listed here, but are made explicit in the later sec- 
tion of this report containing the findings or results of this inquiry. 

The five major ques tions listed above are judged to capture the kinds of 
information that can provide a .sufficiently detailed and unambiguous basis 
for improving the match between high school training in bookkeeping and em- 
ployment requirements. Information for curricular examination is supplied. 
It is not the inteiit or purpose of the present inquiry to suggest or identify 
or construct a modified curriculum, but only to provide a base of informa- 
tion for that purpose. 

PROCEDURES 

An overview of procedures may help to put into focus the more detailed ex- 
position that follows. First, some data were collected by questionnaire; 
other data by interview. Second, questionnaire data were almost entirely 
from New York City employees, but a small portion represents employment in 
three small upstate cities.- Third, access to employees for questionnaire 
purposes was through their employers, and our initial sample of employers 
was not confined to those known to employ at least one bookkeeper. There 
was, therefore, a reduction^pf the initial employer sample to those known 
to be "eligible" in the light of this survey's purposes. 

Procedural details are given first for the questionnaire inquiry conducted 
by the investigator and his colleagues (in New York City and then upstate); 
next for the interviews conducted by job analysts of the New York Occupational 
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Analysis Field Center of the New York State Department of Labor. 

Qucs li ^^nnairc Prccodures 
The applicable procedures^ described in turn, concern: (1) design of the 
questionnaire, (2) sampling of employers and of employees within employing 
units, (3) mechanics of approaching and following up members of the sample 
and of resolving discrepancies and contradictions in responses, and (4) de- 
velopment of a job-level or job-responsibility code. 

Questionnaire Design 

A copy of the 4-page questionnaire is appended (pp. 231-234). Its three 
major sections cover biographical and other background information, details 
of present work activities, and additional work activities and task-frequency 
information. 

The first section of the questionnaire (first page and left side of sec- 
ond page) consists of 36 questions^ that solicit identifying and background 
information about respondents: educational and employment history (Questions 
3-23), including respondents' opinions about the need for formal bookkeeping 
training (Questions 13, 14, 21c and d, 23c), machine use and computational 
activities in the respondent's present job, involvement in electronic data 
processing, etc. (Questions 24-32).^ Question 33 (number of money columns 
in journals) was included (for its curricular implications) at the express 
request of the Bureau of Business Education of the New York State Department 
of Education. Questions 34 and 35 provide summary information about journal 
and ledger work covered in more detail later in the questionnaire, and Ques- 
tion 36 solicits details of subsidiary-ledger work not elsewhere reported. 

The main body of the questionnaire (beginning on the right side of the 
second page) lists the "Details of Present Job Activities,"^ numbered seri- 



Formulated by the principal investigator, who was also responsible for 
the graphic design of the entire questionnaire. 

^The responses to Question 30 (left side of second page) were not proc- 
ess-ed because internal evidence and telephone inquiry of respondents revealed 
the question to have been ambiguous, its intent not clear to respondents. 

^An initial draft of the curriculum-derived job activities was developed, 
refined, and organized into subsections by the two bookkeeping/accounting 
consultants mentioned in the Acknowledgments (Messrs. Elliott and Todcr). 
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ally 1-132 and organized into lettered subsections corresponding to areas 
of financial recordkeeping. The LEARN columns accompanying the job activi- 
ties list were provided by the principal investigator mainly to supply an 
explicit basis for distinguishing what must be from what need not be incor- 
porated into formal school training. One might ask, polemically: 'H^/lly 
teach it in school If it is typically learned on the job?*' or, rhetorically: 
*'What should be inferred if persons who perform an activity covered in ear- 
lier school training do not recall its inclusion in their schooling or do 
not feel that the activity was 'really' learned in school?"--as inferred 
from a check in the Job but not in the Sch column. Interpretation of the 
LEARN-column responses is not so clear-cut as the foregoing questions might 
suggest; for example, an item typically in the curriculum might not have 
been covered in a particular school or bookkeeping class, or it might have 
been forgotten by a respondent whose school training long antedates his 
questionnaire responses--bu t the intent of the LEARN columns is evident in 
the two questions raised above. 

Details of Present Job Activities . The major bases for drafting job- 
activities items associated with the curriculum (Section L excepted) were 
Now York vState's " liookkccp inj^ and Accounting; I and IT Syllabus" (L970) 
and the the New York City syllabus in "Kecordkeepinj^ for High Schools" (1970). 
Two tactics were employed to estimate the applicability of these local syl- 
labi to bookkeeping instruction nationally: (1) To determine the extent to 
which questionnaire content is generally present in national instruction, the 
questionnaire items were tallied against the contents of eight nationally 
used high school recordkeeping/bookkeeping textbooks of three major publish- 
ers, and (2) To determine wliat national instruction is not covered by the 
questionnaire, the contents of one first-year bookkeeping text were matched 
against the questionnaire items. ^ In short: (1) Is what is in the question- 



There are actually 131 items. Item 94 (Do you prepare a post-closing 
trial balance?) was inadvertently omitted in Varityping the master copy, and 
its omission was not caught by the principal investigator in proofreading 
the master before duplication. 

^Textbook examination was done by Mr. Aaron Toder. The books examined 
were the latest ones applicable to the high school attendance of the young- 
est questionnaire respondents and consisted of: three recordkeeping texts 
of two publishers, one first-year bookkeeping text of each of three publish- 
ers, and one advanced bookkeeping text of each of two publishers. Among 
them, one first-year text was tallied against the questionnaire items. 
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naire also in the textbooks? and (2) What is in the textbooks that is not in 
the questionnaire? The rationale underlying both aspects of questionnaire/ 
textbook comparison is that^ with due respect to local variations and locally 
prepared materials^ it is the textbook that largely defines the curriculum. 

In that connection^ both textbook sales-^^ and enrollment figures show that 
one year of bookkeeping instruction predominates in the public secondary 
schools^ but that the New York City schools have enrolled much lacger pro- 
portions in second-year courses. Specifically^ across the nation^ 90 per- 
cent (and in New York State exclusive of New York City^ 87.57o^^) of enroll- 
ment is in 1-year courses (Wrigh^-^ 1965; Gertler and Barker^ 1972); whereas 
75 percent of New York City enrollment has been for l-y3ar programs. ■'■^ In 
shorty the national ratio of 1- to 2-year enrollment has been 9 to 1 ; the 
City ratio^ 3 to 1. However^ during recent years^ characterized by gross 
changes in the composition of the City's student body^ the former 1-year 
curriculum has been extended over a somewhat longer period. Second-year 
instruction does include deeper treatment of selected topics^ but on a more 
modest scale than had prevailed in second-year instruction in earlier years. 

The detailed results of examination of eight textbooks for inclusion of 
121 questionnaire items (Section L excepted) are sho\>m in Table 83 (page 
206). All but l5 items were covered in at least one of the eight books^ ^-^ 
and more than half the items were covered in 4-8 of the books^ as follows: 

No. of books 0 12345 678 

No. of items 12 12 21 13 16 16 13 15 3 (Total = 121) 



In personal communications (February 1973) to Mr. Norman Elliott from 
the t\^o largest publishers of high school bookkeeping texts^ the ratio of 
sales of 1-year to 2-year texts was estimated at 10:1 and 7:1. Presumably^ 
at least some of second-year sales is to proprietary business schools and 
junior colleges. 

■''■''Based on data supplied by the New York State Department of Education. 

^^Data supplied by Mr. Elliott^ March 1973. 
13 

Questionnaire items not in any of the eight texts are Nos. 28^36^ 47^ 62- 
64^ 96^ 98^ 99^ 126^ 127^ 131. The consultants included them in the ques- 
tionnaire either because the activity is known to be reasonably prevalent 
in bookkeeping practice or because it is related to subcontracting^ branch 
accounting^ or institutional recordkeeping. No. 47 perhaps belongs^ in Sec- 
tion as a data processing activity. 
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In the reverse direction (What is in one of the leading first-year textbooks 
that is not in the questionnaire?)^ tallying of the contents of the Freeman^ 
Hanna and Kahn textbook against the 131 questionnaire items revealed the ten- 
dency of textbooks to be encyclopedic^ to leave few stones unturned. Thus the 
textbook^ but not the questionnaire^ includes the very rare Journalless and 
Ledgerless accounting and such essentially clerical and nonconceptual matterj 
as visual files^ edge notched cards^ strip accounting^ and batch posting. The 
textbook also deals specifically with closing entries for each of various types 
of accounts^ whereas that type of activity is represented by only one question- 
naire item (No. 114)^ referring to income and expense accounts. The foregoing 
items (and tlie textbook treatment of data processing) excepted^ everything in 
the t-^xtbook is represented in the questionnaire. 

Taken together^ the results of 8-book and 1-book examination demonstrate the 
applicability of the questionnaire's job activity list to national instruction 
in bookkeeping. Tangential corroboration of that inference xvas supplied by 
examination of the questionnaires used in tviO earlier studies (Fairbanks 196 7; * 
Perkins^ et al^ 1968)^ which revealed no job activities with conceptual content 
omitted from the present questionnaire. Finally^ some syllabus items that are 
wholly or largely manipulative (e.g.^ coin wrapping^ sorting financial papers 
by date or number^ and other such trivia) were also omitted. 

Concerning Section L of the questionnaire (on data processing)^ the New 
York State Depart-.-ent of Education syllabus entitled "ADP [Automated Data Pro- 
cessing] Supplement to Bookkeeping and Accounting I and II (1971) was found to 
be inapplicable to the purposes of the present investigation. High school data 
processings as given in that Supplement^ is largely conceptual and general (e.g.^ 
How to read a punch card^ How to read a flow chart) ; it does not prescribe in- 
struction or ''hands on" practice in carrying out data processing activities. 
Questionnaire item No. 125 excepted^ nothing in the Supplement could be worded 
as an explicit job- activity. Activities 116-124 record^ instead^ the consul- 
tants* judgments of clerical data processing activities likely to involve book- 
keeping personnel. 

Another point concerns the phrasing of job activities. High school instruc- 
tion is overwhelmingly oriented around "businesses" that have "customers." The 
wording of Item 26 illustrates the capturing of institutional and professional 

employment as well: Do you record or post in^oices^ bills^ or credit memos 

to accounts of customers^ subscribers^ patients^ clients^ 
or grantors? 
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There was less success in capturing the terminology associated with auto- 
mated processing of financial data. For example^ one "posts" to a ledger 
and makes ^'entries'^ in journals. Yet, many respondents who checked Yes to 
items that describe posting and journalizing checked No to the general ques- 
tions on ledger work (Nos. 34 and 35, left side of second page) and did not 
specify the number of money columns in the pertinent journals listed in Ques- 
tion 33 (left side of second page). The reverse inconsistency was also quite 
frequent: Yes to the general questions, unaccompanied by Yes to the more 
particular items. Telephone inquiry of such respondents revealed that they 
wore involved in computerized systems that use locally designed intermedi- 
ate forms that might or might not correspond to a ledger account or journal 
page and might or might not require conceptual understanding of posting and 
journal izing* In any event, the mode of correcting these on- the-sur face in- 
consistencies and reliably interpreting the respondents* job activities is 
described later (p. 17). 

Sampling of Employers and Employees 

The procedures and outcomes of sampling of employers and employees in New 
York City and in three small upstate cities are given in detail in a Techni- 
cal /Vppendix (pp. 209-221) and are briefly summarized here. 

A probability sample was dram from- the population (as of spring 1971) 
o a 11 197,5o3 \ow York C i ty nongovernmental employers and, among them, their 
bookkeeping employees. In the three small upstate cities, samples were dvavm 
from the yellov; pages of the local phone books. Completed questionnaires 
were received from 59 upstate bookkeepers employed by 56 firms and, in New 
York Ci ty, (:rom. 597 employees of 337 different employers (see Table 90^ p. 
218). Cooperation was received from 46.1 percent of the sample employers 
known to employ at least one bookkeeper and from 59.3 percent of the sample 
employees of the cooperating employers--ln New York City. 

^■^A probability sample is one in which every element in the population 
has a known probability of being selected. In the present instance, the sam- 
ple Crcquencies for "type" (Standard Industrial Classification; and "size" 
(total number employees) were approximately in proportion to the type and 
size distributions of thu population of all 197,565 New York City private em- 
ployers. The sam pling plan wac dra^^i up by our statistical sampling consul- 
tant. Professor Martin Frankel; then of Baruch College of The City University 
of iVev/ York and now at the University of Chicago, has ad upon population in- 
formation supplied by Mr. Peter A. Ansell, Director of the Bureau of Business 
Researcdi of the New Y'ork State Department of Cominerce. 
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Genera lizability of Sample Data , The generalizability of the sample find?- 
ings to the population of all bookkkeeping employment (particularly entry- 
level employment) rests on the question of whether the job activities of non- 
respondents to our questionnaire differ from those of respondents. The infor- 
mation on that question is given in the Technical Appendix (pp. 209-221), 
showing the various ascertained reasons for nonresponse, none of which had 
to do with distinctiveness of job activities. Accordingly, it is felt that 
the sample findings adequately characterize bookkeeping employment and pro- 
vide a sound basis for curricular modification. 

Contacting and Following Up Employers and Employees in New York City 

Because many of the details of contacting and following up employers and 
employees are given in the Technical Appendix (mainly pp. 210-216)^ the ap- 
plicable procedures are summarized here, and some additional information is 
given. 

Smaller firms (Sizes A and B, 0-3 and 4-9 employees) were sent by mail an 
explanatory cover letter (p. 228), a copy of the questionnaire, a separate 
explanatory note to the bookkeeping employee (p. 230) > and a franked busi- 
ness reply envelope. The assumption was that the small firm employed at 
most one bookkeeper. The employer was asked to give that person our ques- 
tionnaire and its accompaniments. The larger firms (Sizes C-F, 10-1,000+ 
employees) were sent a different cover letter (p. 227 )^ together with an 
illustrative list of typical entry-level job titles as given by the Depart- 
ment of Labor (p. 229). As stated in the large-firm cover letter, employ- 
ers were then phoned to further solicit their cooperation and to draw a 
random sample of their entry- level bookkeepers and accounting clerks (de- 
tails given in the Technical Appendix, pp. 213-214). Upon completion of 
employee selection from cooperating employers, we mailed to the employer 
for distribution to selected employees the required number of questionnaires, 
explanatory notes for the employees, and return envelopes. As given in the 
employer cover letters (to both small and large firms), employees were of- 
fered a $3 emolument for completing and returning the questionnaire. 

The foregoing procedures were applied twice: in spring and fall 1972 
mailings to different samples of employers drawn from the same population 
of all 197,565 New York City nongovernmental employers. In the spring, 
employer mailings were marked for the attention of "President or Personnel 
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Director," Among large employers^ endless telephoning was required in order 
to reach the company officer who could take responsibility for authorizing ac- 
cess to employees. -^^ Very often^ our original mail did not reach that person; 
another mailing had to be addressed to him by name. Sometimes^ a copy of 
the questionnaire was specifically requested^ so that employers could assure 
themselves that no confidential information was being sought. Fall mailing 
was preceded by telephoning with the question: ''May I speak to (or what is 
the name and title of) the person in charge of your bookkeeping and account- 
ing personnel (so that we may send a letter directly to that person)?'* Fall 
mailings were then addressed directly to the appropriate company officer by 
name and title--greatly reducing^ but by no means entirely removing^ the re- 
peated telephoning that followed the spring mailing. 

Immediately upon receipt of completed questionnaires, they were screened 
for completeness and internal consistency. Omissions and discrepancies were 
cleared up in a telephone call directly to the respondent, who was then sent 
a check for $3 together with a little note of thanks. 

Both employers and employees were followed up by phone. Employers who 
promised cooperation were followejd up — if necessary, to the point of no re- 
turn--on behalf of their getting in hand a list of all pertinent employees 
from which a sample could be drawn; (in the giant firms, such a list could 
have hundreds of names pulled together from. various departments and geograph- 
ical locations--at no small cost of company time). Employers to whom mater- 
ials for employees were sent were also followed up if, within a week or two 
after mailing, no responses were received. In the same fashion, individual 
employees not heard from within a week or two after receipt of our question- 
naire were telephoned at work to urge their cooperation. In all, it is es- 
timated that perhaps about half of our questionnaire returns were derived 
from telephone follow up, rather than from initial contacts. A telephone 
campaign accompanying efforts by mail would seem to .be a necessity in inves- 
tigations like this one-- that is to say, ones in which cooperation is more 
a courtesy than an act leading to clear and immediate gain by participants. 



Much of the telephoning was done by a pretrained group of college stu- 
dents who became very skillful at dealing with secretaries who viewed their 
prime mission as protecting their bosses from strange callers. Amonfj the 
more successful ploys was: "I'm in the same boat you are. My boss [the 
principal investigator] won't like it if I can't make contact with Mr. . " 

O 
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Resolving Discrepancies in Questionnaire Responses , Omissions and incon- 
sistencies discovered upon screening returned questionnaires were repaired 
by telephoning the respondent • One common class of inconsistencies, easily 
cleared up, were estimates of work time for various activities that had to- 
talled a work week characteristic of the sweatshop era. For example, a re- 
spondent might report 10 hours a week at a typewriter and also 90 percent of 
a typical work week spent in performing calculations (Question 29, left side 
of p, 2), ^'It only seems that way'* was the typical and revealing comment of 
such respondents before correcting the calculation percentage. 

More troublesome were the inconsistencies mentioned in the upper part of 
page 14 of this report. In all such instances the respondent was asked to 
describe as best as possible over the phone the nature of the locally devel- 
oped, intermediate record forms involved in computerized systems and whether 
a knowledge of double-entry principles was required for making entries on 
those forms, "f"'^ Many such respondents, by the way, had earlier held responsi- 
ble positions under manual accounting systems but, upon computerization, no 
longer required knowledge of double-entry principles. Thus, many understood 
the later computer processing of intermediate- form records in double-entry 
terms (because of their earlier experience in manual accounting systems), but 
explained that there was no real "need to know," In any event, as required, 
the Yes responses to posting and journalizing activities in the job-activities 
list were brought into agreement with the responses to Questions 33-36 (left 
side of p, 2 of questionnaire) --and vice versa. As applicable, instances of 
Yes to a given job activity had to be changed to No (with the concurrence of 
the respondent) . 

Development of a Job Code 

From small employers (fewer than 10 employees) it was anticipated that the 
single bookkeeping employee might well not be an entry- level person. However, 
despite the cover letter and job-title list pointing to entry-level persons 
Sent to larger firms and despite the follow-up phone conversation with a com- 



Phone description of record forms, without the record form in our hands, 
was not considered a sufficiently reliable basis for formal characterization 
of the extent of need for conceptual bookkeeping knowledge under computerized 
accounting systems. Accordingly, findings on that issue are confined to the 
outcomes of the Labor Department job analyses of interview data, accompanied 
by copies of the intermediate record forms used in computerized systems. 
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pany officer for employee-sampling purposes, substantial numbers of returns 
from employers of more than nine persons were from nonentry-level employees. 
Telephone inquiry of the employer or employee, soliciting an explanation and 
asking whether there might not be a lower-level person to whom we might send 
a questionnaire, elicited such comments as: Well, I looked at your question- 
naire, and none of our beginners do such advanced things or Our junior people 
couldn't check more than one or two things on it or We just don't have any- 
body who hasn't been around for several years 0£ I'm the junior person around 
here; and so on. What seems to have happened (perhaps the offer of a $3— emolu- 
ment had something to do with it) was that some company contact persons took 
"entry-level" to mean their junior people, regardless of their status in re- 
lation to the illustrative job-title list that accompanied the cover letter. 

The foregoing outcome provided an unexpected dividend, a bit of serendipity • 
Despite our directive to examine entry-level positions, returns from persons 
across the hierarchy of job responsibility also permitted examining the con- 
tribution of formal school training in bookkeeping to job advancement. To 
do so, it was necessary to develop a code representing successive levels of 
job responsibility inferred from the job activities reported by respondents • 

The task of developing a job-level code was undertaken by Messrs. Elliott 
and Toder, two of our bookkeeping consultants, and an early draft instantly 
made apparent the difference between "bookkeeping" defined as what is taught 
in bookkeeping courses and "bookkeeping" defined as what persons employed to 
process financial data in fact do. The latter definition is manifestly the 
pertinent one. Under the former definition, the majority of respondents at 
entry levels would have had to be characterized as clerks, not bookkeepers. 
Accordingly, the job-level or job-responsibility code was developed in keep- 
ing with the pertinent definition. Each of its levels is defined by the cri- 
teria displayed in Table 1; those criteria are tied to Yes checks for the 
questionnaire items given in the footnote. Grossly defined, the levels are; 

(1) Clerk or machine operator, (2) Accounting clerk, (3) Assistant 
bookkeeper, (4) Bookkeeper, (5) Junior accountant, (6) Accountant, 
and "Mixed" positions. 

The "mixed" positions cover activities in addition to bookkeeping: e,g., the 
owner of a small business who keeps his own books, dental nurse, secretary/ 
bookkeeper. Gal Friday, office manager /bookkeeper , and the like. 
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As shown in Table 1, there are 11 different ways (Levels 3a-3k) to be an 

^'Assistant Bookkeeper/' 4 ways to be a ''Bookkeeper" (Levels 4a-4d), and 

either of two ways to be a "Clerk" (Level 1) or "Accounting Clerk" (Level 2). 

Reading of the table is illustrated following the table, on page 20. 



Table 1 

Criteria for Job-Level Coding^ 



Level 


VjCllC L tt J. 

Journal 


Special 
Journals 


General 
Ledger 


Subsidiary 
Ledgers 


State- 
ments 


Adjust- 
ments 


Other 


\ 




1 


2 


3+ 


1-2 


3+ 


1 


2+ 


TB 


Other 


1-2 


3 




X 




C 


IR 




V 












2 




X 




1 

and 




X 














3a 




X 






X 






X 












3b 






X 
















X 






3c 


X 




X 








X 














3d 








X 










X 










3e 


X 






X 




















T f 

J L 








X 


















Payrol 1 


Jg 








X 








X 












3h 


X 


1 




















Payroll 


3i 




\ 




X 
















Payroll 


3j 




i 


















X 




3k 


1 i * 




X 
















4a 


X ; 1 ' X 




X 




X 


X 










4b 


X ! x j 
1 . ■ i i i 


X 












X 




4c 


X 1 ' : 


X 






X 1 








4d 


: f \ 






X ! X 


! X 




5 


At least 2 years post high school education, including at least two 
post high school accounting courses, plus Yes checks in Statements 
section 



Cenl. Journal items: 33(1), 65, 97, 98, 99, lOf), lo], 104, 111, 113, 114 

Spec. Journal items: 33(2-6), 9, 10, U, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 25, 42, 44, 

45, 48, 49, 51, 52, 54, 56, 69, 77, 78. 82, 102 

Genl. Ledger items: 34, 70, 79, 100, 1(j5, 112 

Subsid. Ledger items: 35, 26, 27, 28, 57, 58, 130, 131 

Statements: 88, 89, 90, 91 

Adjustments: 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 115 
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To illustrate the reading of Table 1: One way to qualify as an Assistant 
Bookkeeper (Row 3a) is to check Yes to one of the Special Journal question- 
naire items (see table footnote)^ to 1 or 2 General Ledger items^ and to at 
least 2 Subsidiary Ledger items. Another way (Row 3e) is to make entries in 
the General Journal and in at least 3 Special Journals. One way to qualify 
as a Bookkeeper (Row 4c) involves the General Journal^ at least 3 General 
Ledger accounts^ the preparation of a trial balance (TB)^ and at least 3 ad- 
justing entries. An Accounting Clerk (Row 2.) must make General Journal en- 
tries or be involved with 1 Special Journal plus 1 Subsidiary Ledger. The 
particular questionnaire items that go with the column headings of Table 1 
are given in the table footnote. 

Those holding "mixed" positions (Level 7^ not shovn in Table 1) were ad- 
ditionally coded cn the bases shown in Table 1. Level-6 criteria are also 
not shown in Table 1. Coding at levels 5 and 6 was on a less piecemeal 
basis than the lower levels: from involvement with financial statements 
considered side by side with post high school education and accounting 
courses, as well as job title (Questions 6-10, p. 1 of questionnaire). The 
primary job coding basis was job activities, regardless of self-assigned job 
title (Question 10). For example, a respondent we coded as a Junior Account- 
ant (Level 5) called himself an accounting clerk only because that was the 
job title assigned by his employer; he in fact supervised a number of "book- 
keepers." One peppy and peppery gentleman in his seventies claimed the ac- 
tivities of a senior accountant although he -had no formal bookkeeping train- 
ing and no post high school education whatever. His telephoned explanation 
was: "When you've been in the accounting field for fifty years, as 1 have, 
there's nothing you can^t and don't do," He was assigned his earned job 
level of 5 for junior accountant. In some instances, the responses to Ques- 
tion 133 (last page of questionnaire) helped to discriminate borderline sta- 
tus between one job level and another. 

Beyond the immediate purposes of the present investigation, the job-level 
code is felt to provide a useful preliminary attempt at job analysis of the 
field of bookkeeping/accounting rather deeper than that available up to now 
in the Labor Department coding of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . In- 
deed, for the analysis of the Labor Department interview data of the present 
investigation (bearing on the need for conceptual knowledge among computerized 
accounting personnel), a 3-level code suggested by the investigator was used. 
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Processing of Upstate Returns 

Inclusion of three small upstate cities in this investigation was at the 
mandate of the New York State Department of Education, It was presumably 
felt that the small employer characteristic of the small city would go hand 
in hand with a requirement for employees who could carry responsibility for 
a variety of bookkeeping activities up through^ perhaps^ the preparation of 
financial statements. Small employers are^ of course^ also represented in 
the New York City sampling^ and generated completed questionnaires from 56 
employees in 52 non-public establishments. Upstate^ small-city sampling (gene- 
rating 59 responses from 56 employers) may be thought of as adding to the 
amount of information on which inferences about small employers could be 
based. 

In any event^ phonebook (rather than probability) sampling of upstate em- 
ployers was agreed upon'with the funding agency--with the understanding that 
follow-up efforts and resolving of discrepancies in returns from upstate 
respondents would not be undertaken: the gain would not be worth the invest- 
ment of telephone toll charges between New York City and the three upstate 
cities (Auburn^ Batavia^ Elmira), Accordingly^ the mailing to small employ- 
ers (see p. 15) was made to the upstate cities from New York City and fol- 
lowed up by phone from the Cornell campus only to verify receipt of the 
mail^ to encourage employer cooperation^ to send another mailing should 
the earlier one not be at hand^ and to send an additional questionnaire or 
two should the employer be large enough to justify sampling more than one 
employee. All 190 of the upstate employers were phoned, and 101 of them 
reported no bookkeeping employees. No further contact with upstate employ- 
ers or employees was undertaken. Completed questionnaires mailed to New 
York City were processed as best as possible. Omissions and inconsisten- 
were not resolved via further inquiry. In consequence- -and in contrast to 
the data from New York City employees--upstate data are judged to be of lower 
reliability and, for that reason, are separately reported, not added to the 
New York City data for small employers. 

Labor Department Job Analyses 
The derivation of questionnaire statements of job activities from curricu- 
lar sources largely confined to manual bookkeeping systems could not ade- 
quately capture the changes in activities of entry-level bookkeepers occa- 
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sioned by computerization of financial recordkeeping. Accordingly^ upon re- 
quest^ the Occupational Analysis-Industrial Services Unit of the New York 
State Department of Labor agreed to undertake interviewing of a sample of 
accounting supervisors and, in some instances, of their entry-level book- 
keeping employees. The inquiry was conducted by experienced^ professional 
job analysts who used standard Labor Department techniques and vocabulary in 
conducting and reporting the results of interviews. Also^ in particular be- 
half of this investigation, computerization was especially examined, and rec- 
ord forms were collected and analyzed. 

Interviews covered 16 "establishments" (employers) in 10 industries. The 
employers were selected to cover the range of industrial classifications and 
firm size (total number of employees), but not by any formal (probability) sam- 
pling process. The employers were: a paint manufacturer, a women's dress 
manufacturer, a hotel of an international hotel chain, a nonprofit publisher, 
a commercial publisher, a major department store, a retail furniture store, 
an insurance brokerage, a major wholesaler and a major marine transporter of 
petroleum products, a national medical insurance carrier, a commercial and a 
mutual savings bank, a public utility, an aircraft manufacturer, and State 
government (New York State Labor Department). Of the 16 employers, 12 were 
located in New York City; the others, upstate or in New Jersey. Firm size 
ranged from 15 to more than 10,000 employees. 

Interviews covered 63 different "jobs" (job titles) embracing 237 "posi- 
tions" (individuals). Specifically, 52 jobs covering 213 positions were at 
entry levels; 11 jobs covering 24 positions were nonentry ones. Of the 63 
jobs, 38 (607.) involved computerization, embracing 155 (67%) of the positions. 

The resulting job descriptions are the raw materials which form the basis 
for the definitions (job descriptions) that later appear in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles . For present purposes, interviewers also collected 
samples of work forms used by employees; and they estimated,, jointly with 
accounting supervisors in these firms, the level of conceptual knowledge of 
bookkeeping required for using the work forms. Three levels of conceptual 
requirements--used by the Labor Department for classifying each of the 63 
jobs--are given, with illustrations, in Table 2. In addition, the principal 
investigator and the chief Labor Department analyst examined all the job 
descriptions and accompanying materials, and they also applied the six- level 
job-responsibility code earlier developed for the questionnaire data. 
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Table 2 

Criteria for Estimating Conceptual Knowledge Requirements for Job Performance 

In Labor Department Job Analyses 



Little or no concep- 
tual knowledge re- 
quired 



II. Limited or moderate 
conceptual knowl- 
edge required 



m Substantial conceptual 
knowledge required 



Simple balancing to prove 
one set of figures against 
another; preparing a so- 
called trial balance not 
involving double-entry 
records . 



Preparing trial balance 
or cash and security 
proofs to verify accu- 
racy of records. 



Taking trial balance to 
close books. 



Transcribing (copying) 
debit and credit entries 
so labeled on business 
forms. Machine or manual 
journalizing requiring 
only copying and comput- 
ing totals and balances. 



Journalizing and/or 
posting requiring com- 
prehension of double- 
entry principles. 



Requiring full under- 
standing of double entry 
as related to both bal- 
ance sheet and P & L. 
Maintaining general led- 
ger; opening and closing 
books. 



Simple coding for com- 
puter input. 



Coding requiring judg- 
ment of nature or cate- 
gory of transaction 
(debit? credit? to what 
account?). Complex 
journalizing and coding 
of composite transac- 
tions. 



Preparing reversing en- 
tries for correction 
where figures are given 
as plus or minus. 



Preparing reversing en- 
tries to record adjust- 
ments^ accruals^ pre- 
payments^ suspensions^ 
etc. 



Reconciling simple bank 
statement. 



Reconciling bank state- 
ment requiring complex 
adjustments to company 
accounts . 



Maintaining subsidiary 
ledgers and proving 
sub- ledgers against 
general ledger accts. 



Relating of sections of 
accounting system to sys- 
tem as a whole in terms 
of debits^ credits^ ac- 
counts^ flow of data^ etc. 



(Table 2 continued on the next page.) 
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Tabla 2 (continued) 



I. Little or no concep- 
tual knowledge 
required 


!!• Limited or moderate 
conceptual knowl- 
edge required 


III. Substantial concep- 
tual knowledge re- 
quired 


Maintaining running in- 
ventory 




Recording depreciation 
requiring understanding 
of the principle. Main- 
taining equipment accts. 


Preparing simple recapit- 
ulations and summaries. 


Preparing complex sum- 
maries invo Iving debi t 
and credit or sales 
and purchases. 








Actions requiring knowl- 
edge of fiduciary ac- 
counting conceptsrelated 
to statutes^ courtcasea- 
etc. 



As may be inferred from the Level- I illustrations in the left-hand col- 
umn of Table 2, there are instances in which recordkeeping activities that 
might appear superficially to consist of journalizing^ posting^ balancing^ 
making reversal entries^ and making various summaries were in fact trans- 
formed into clerical tasks involving mere copying^ transcribing or comput- 
ing. Also evident are the rather higher standards of definition used by the 
accounting executives and supervisors than in high school bookkeeping in- 
struction. For example^ to employers^ reconciling a simple bank statement 
Is a clerical task; whereas in bookkeeping instruction that act is consi- 
dered to have nontrivial conceptual content intrinsic to bookkeeping. 

The chief implication of the conceptual standards of Table 2 in relation 
to the six-level job-responsibility code applied to questionnaire responses 
is that the latter code undoubtedly overestimates the conceptual require- 
ments at the lower levels. Neither the wording of questionnaire items nor 
the telephone follow-up procedures that were employed permitted^ especially 
among personnel In computerized systems^ sufficiently accurate discrimina- 
tion between simple copying and conceptual requirements. In the instances 
of ambiguity or uncertainty at lower levels^ coding erred on the generous 
side. The standards of Table 2 are probably a more accurate guide to the 
conceptual requirements of entry-level positions^ and the outcomes of their 
application to the 63 job analyses, further transformed into the same 6-level 
code applied to questionnaire respondents, are shown in Table 72, pp. 131-134. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: i. QUESTIONNAIRE FINDINGS 

Presented here are the questionnaire findings based on 597 New York City 
respondents and on 59 Upstate respondents and, thereafter, the findings from 
the interviews conducted by the Labor Department occupational analysts. Con- 
cerning the Upstate data, in many instances there were too few persons in- 
volved to justify reporting the data, or the findings differed little if at 
all, from the New York City findings. Accordingly, details on Upstate find- 
ings are given only when based on sufficient numbers and when there were 
apparent differences between Upstate and New York City respondents. 

Another feature 'of the organization of this part of the report provides 
a safeguard against losing sight of the forest for the trees. Detailed cur- 
ricuiar findings are mostly those relating to the list of 131 job activities 
in the questionnaire-- these are the trees. However, the substantial amount 
of background information on respondents (their educational and job history, 
primarily) provides not only a helpful perspective for considering curricular 
details, but also (and often) generalizations of more consequence than those 
that arise from job-activity details. Accordingly, background information is 
reported first, detailed curricular findings last (pp, 108-126 and 165-172). 

Age, Sex, Education, and Amount of Work Experience 
Respondents reported their ages as either in the range 16-24 years old or 
25+ years. The percentage distributions for age and sex, as reported by 
respondents, are shown in Table 3. Here and hereafter, NYC stands for New 
York City respondents. 



Table 3 

Age and Sex of NYC and Upstate Respondents 
(In Percentages) 



Sex 


Age 


New York City 


Upstate 


-24 25+ All 


-24 25+ All 


hale 

Female 

Total 


6.2 21.8 28,0 
15.9 56.1 72.0 
22.1 77.9 100.0 


1.7 20.3 22.0 
15.2 62.7 78.0 
16.9 83.1 100.0 



Note. N = 597 NYC and 59 Upstate respondents. 
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Table 3 makes apparent that bookkeeping occupations mainly attract females. 
In contrast to NYC respondents, the Upstate employees consist of fewer young 
males and more older females. For New York City and then Upstate, the female- 
to-male ratios are 2.6 to 1 and 3.5 to 1; the older-to-younger ratios are 3.5 
to 1 and 4.9 to 1. 

Age information was solicited in categories as gross as 18-24 and 25+ in 
anticipation of the resistance of some females to reporting to-the-year age. 
However, closer estimates of age are inferable from high school graduation 
date, assuming 18 to be tb^. characteristic age at high school graduation. 
Distributions for high school graduation year and estimated age are given in 
Table 4. 



Table 4 

High School Graduation Year and Assumed Median Age of Respondents 



Gradua tion 
Year 


Median 
Age 




New York 


City 


Upstate 


N 


7o 


Cum. 7o 
(Read Up) 


N 


7o 


Cum. % 
(Read Up) 


Pre .930 


60+ 


31^ 


5.5 


100.0 


5 


9.2 


100.0 


1930-39 


55 


113 


20.0 


94.5 


9 


16. 7 


90.7 


1940-49 


45 


114 


20.2 


74.5 


12 


22.2 


. 74.1 


1950-59 


35 


88 


15.6 


54.3 


12 


22.2 


51.9 


1960-65 


28 


103 


18.3 


38. 7 


7 


13.0 


29.6 


1966 


24 


18 


3.2 


20.4 


1 


1.9 


16.7 


1967 


23 


26 


4.6 


17.2 


2 


3. 7 


14.8 


1968 


22 


22 


3.9 


12.6 


1 


1.9 


11. 1 


1969 


21 


18 


3.2 


8.7 


1 


1.9 


9.3 


1970 


20 


14 


2.5 


5.5 


2 


3.7 


7.4 


1971 


19 


14 


2.5 


3.0 


2 


3. 7 


3.7 


1972 


18 


3 


.5 


.5 


_0 


0.0 


0.0 


Grads . 




564 


100.0 




54 


100.0 




Non-Grads. 




33 






_5 






Total 




597 






59 







One each from the graduation years 1915^ 1917^ 1918; the re- 
maining 28 were graduated during the 1920 's. 
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The information in Table 4 is further summarized in Table 5, showing as- 
sumed age at selected percentiles of the distribution of graduation years. 

Table 5 

Assumed Age at Selected Percentiles 
Of High School Graduation Year 





New 


York City 




Upstate 


%ile 


Age 


Graduation 


Age 


Graduation 




Year 


Year 


nh 


57 


1933 


60 


1930 


37^ 


44 


1946 


45 


1945 


50 


37 


1953 


40 


1950 


62^ 


30 


1960 


34 


1956 


87^ 


23 


196 7 


23 


1967 



The data of Tables 3-5 make evident that the questionnaire respondents were 
not concentrated in the 18-24 age range originally anticipated for holders of 
entry-level positions--if a beginning occupation is defined as one held by a 
young person. Both by mail and telephone (except to firms with fewer than 10 
employees) the interest in "entry- level" positions was stressed. The actual 
age distributions mandate a definition of "entry-level" in terms of job duties, 
not chronological age of the employee. There are here, as in many occupational 
fields, persons who spend their entire working lives at relatively low-level 
jobs. 

A second probable factor accounting for the large number of older persons 
parallels Luxner's finding (see p. 2, this report) that only 6.9 percent of 
the bookkeeping graduates of the Pittsburgh high schools in 1969 who were 
available for employment were able to find bookkeeping positions. Here, also, 
there do not seem to be many bookkeeping job openings for new high school 
graduates . 

A third factor, leading to many responses from holders of nonentry posi- 
tions, is also pertinent. As many employers explained by phone, only their 
more experienced employees were engaged in the kinds of activities listed in 
the questionnaire (see the quoted comments, top of p. 18, this report). 

The various reasons given above explain the large numbers of older respon- 
dents. Illustratively: Table 3 shows that more than three-fourths of the 
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questionnaire respondents were at least 25 years old; Table 4 shows that one- 
fifth of the NYC respondents and one-sixth of the Upstate respondents were in 
the age range 18-24; Table 5 shows that half the respondents were in their 
late thirties or older, having been graduated from high school not later than 
the early 1950' s, with only one-eighth at age 23 or younger in high school 
graduating classes since 1967. The phenomena pointed out here apply, as Tables 
3-5 show, somewhat more markedly to small-firm Upstate employees than to the 
wider range of firm sizes of New York City respondents. 

Work Experience and Education 

The status of respondents with respect to formal school training in book- 
keeping or accounting was determined via questionnaire items 5 and 9; their 
work experience in bookkeeping, from items 11 (for those with no experience 
prior to their present job) and 23b (for the others). Some had no school 
training in bookkeeping, others only in high school, others only in some post- 
high school institution, and still others both in high school and post-high 
school. The percentage distributions for experience and bookkeeping educa- 
tion are shown for NYC and for Upstate respondents in Tables 6 and 7. 

Table 6 



Percentage Distribution of Bookkeeping Work Experience and Education 

Among NYC Respondents 



Amount 
" o f Wo rk 
Experience 


School 


Training 


in Bookkeeping/Accounting 


Total 


None 
(N = 166) 


HS 
(N = 


Only 
196) 


HS+ Post HS 
(N= 118) 


Post HS Only 
(N= 117) 


N 


7; 




Cum. 

7o 


Less than 


1.5 


1 


.8 


1.0 


1.0 


32 


5. 


4 


5.4 


1 yr . 




















1 yr. 


4.2 


2 


.5 


.8 


1.5 


54 


9 


0 


14.4 


2 yrs. 


3.0 


1 


.3 


2.3 


2.0 


52 


8. 


7 


23.1 


3-4 yrs. 


4.4 


2 


.7 


2.3 


2.5 


71 


11 


9 


35.0 


5-9 yrs. 


3. 7 


5 


.5 


3.8 


4.7 


106 


17. 


8 


52.8 


10-19 yrs. 


6.0 


12 


. 1 


4.5 


4.4 


161 


27. 


0 


79,8 


20-29 yrs. 


3.5 


4 


.5 


3.4 


3.0 


86 


14 


4 


94.2 


30+ yrs. 


1.5 


2 


,3 


1.5 


.5 


35 


5 


9 


100.1 


Total 


27. 8 


32 


.8 


19.8 


19.6 


597 


100. 1 





As shown in the last row of Table 6, nearly two of every seven NYC respon- 
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dents had had no formal school training in bookkeeping; nearly one-third 
undertook only high school training; the remaining two-fifths were equally 
divided between those who took bookkeeping/accounting courses only after 
high school graduation or both in high school and subsequently. With re- 
gard to work experience in the bookkeeping field (last column of Table 6) , 
only a little more than one-third of the NYC respondents had less than five 
years of experiences; median work experience (taking the 5-9 yr. range as 
60-119 months) was 9-2 years. As thus far characterized, the typical NYC 
respondent was, in 1972, a 37-year-old female with 9k years of work expe- 
rience, with five chances out of seven to have had some formal school train- 
ing in bookkeeping. 

Upstate data, based on the 51 of the 59 respondents who supplied both 
experience and education information, are displayed in Table 7. 



Table 7 

Percentage Distribution of Bookkeeping Work Experience and Education 

Among Upstate Respondents 



Amount 


School 


Training 


in Bookkeeping/Accounting 


Total 


of Work 
EiKiperience 


None 
(N = 17) 


HS Only 
(N=25) 


HS + Post HS 
(N=5) 


Post HS Only 
(N = 4) 


N 


7o 


Cum. 

% 


Less than 


9.8 


0.0 


3.9 


0.0 


7 


13. 7 


13.7 


1 yr. 
















1 yr. 


3.9 


3. 9 


0.0 


0.0 


4 


7.8 


21.5 


2 yrs. 


0,0 


5.9 


0.0 


0.0 


3 


5.9 


27.4 


3-4 yrs. 


2.0 


7.8 


2.0 


2.0 


7 


13.7 


41.1 


5-9 yrs. 


7.8 


13.7 


0.0 


2.0 


12 


23. 5 


64.6 


10-19 yrs- 


5.9 


5.9 


2.0 


2.0 


8 


15. 7 


80.3 


20-29 yrs. 


3.9 


9.8 


0.0 


2.0 


8 


15. 7 


96.0 


30+ yrs. 


0.0 


2.0 


2.0 


0.0 


_2 


3. 9 


99.9 


Total 


33.3 


49.0 


9.8 


7.8 


51 


99.9 





For the data of Table 7 and throughout for Upstate respondents, the num- 
bers are too small to warrant firm generalizations or inferences; one NYC 
respondent is one-sixth of one percent of such respondents, whereas one Up- 
state respondent is nearly two percent of such respondents. For whatever 
the diffex^ences may be worth (Table 6 vs. Table 7), a larger percentage of 
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Upstate respondents took bookkeeping only in high school or had no formal 
school training in bookkeeping; fewer undertook post-high school courses in 
bookkeeping/accounting. The typical Upstate bookkeeper, as thus far charac- 
terized, was, in 1972, a 40-year-old female with 7 years 1 month of work ex- 
perience in the bookkeeping field, with two out of three chances to have had 
some formal school training in bookkeeping. 

Finally, if the ^'None" column of Tables 6 and 7 is divided after the 3-4 
yrs. experience point, it appears that employment of those witViout formal 
school training has been appreciably stable over the years; about half of 
those without school training have had less than 5 years work experience as 
bookkeepers, the other half have had 5 or more years of work experience. To 
put it another way, the employment of those without school training has been 
at about the same rate in recent years as in the past years. 

High School' Bookkeeping Training . Question 5 of the questionnaire soli- 
cits high school bookkeeping background as: none, 1 or 2 years of Record- 
keeping (offered to NYC students not judged capable of mastering classical 
bookkeeping), and 1 , 2 , or 3 years of Bookkeeping. Only 3 of the 56 Upstate 
respondents who supplied the information reported having taken Recordkeeping 
in high school (perhaps in New York City before moving Upstate). Accordingly, 
with NYC respondents supplying the bulk of all data, information on their 
high school backgrounds in bookkeeping can usefully be viewed against city- 
wide enrollments in Recordkeep ing/ Bookkeeping for the selected years shown in 
Table 8 (next page) . 

As sho\Nni in Table 8, Recordkeeping enrollment over the 10-year period in- 
creased from about 3 of every 10 enrollments (1962) to 3 of every 8 enroll- 
ments (197L); whereas Bookkeeping enrollments declined in complementary fash- 
ion from 7 out of 10 (1962) to 5 out of 8 (1971). Across the 10-year period 
Recordkeeping accounted for one-third of enrollments. Bookkeeping for two- 
thirds. The last column of Table 8 reveals continuous decline in total en- 
rollments, most sharply in the most recent years. One might suppose that the 
decline in total enrollments and the shift toward increased Recordkeeping 
registrations as a percentage of total enrollment are in large part attribut- 
able to the changing character of the school population during the period 
shov/n. Less interest in office occupations, particularly those requiring 
arithmetic aptitudes^ seems probable. Whatever the causal factors may be^ 
a final bit of detail (not shoxm in Table 8) is that^ city\^7ide^ about four- 
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fifths (82.27o) of Recordkeeping enrollment was for 1 year, not more; and 
about two-thirds of Bookkeeping enrollment was for 1 year, not more — over 
the 10-year period. 

Table 8 

Citywide High School Recordkeeping/Bookkeeping Enrollment 
In Four Selected Years* 

(In Percentages) 



Percent 



Year 


Record- 
keeping 


Bookkeepintj'^ 


N 


1 

Change 


1962 


29.9 


70.0 


42,425 




1965 


35.4 


64.6 


39,370 


- 7.2 


1968 


32. 7 


67.3 


37,986 


- 3.5 


1971 


37.8 


G2.2 


31,334 


-17.5 


All 4 


33. 7 


66.3 


151,115 


-26.1'^ 


years 










N 


50,902 


100,213 






'-Data 


supplied by 


the Bureau of 


Business and 


Dis tribu- 



tive Education^ NYC Board of Education. 

Includes Recordkeeping 1^ 2^ and 3 plus (in 1971) Co- 
operative Bookkeeping/Recordkeeping . 

^Includes Bookkeeping 1^ 2^ 3^ Accelerated Bookkeeping^ 
College Bookkeeping^ plus (in 1971) Exploratory Bookkeep- 
ing^ Pre-Technical Accounting^ and Miscellaneous Account- 
ing. 

c 

From previous year listed. 
^1971 in relation to 1962. 

It may be mentioned in passing that for the school year applicable to our 
youngest respondents (1972), the trend evident in Table 8 is even more marked 
47.8 percent of all enrollments were in Recordkeeping, 52.2 percent in Book- 
keeping. 

With citywide enrollment data as a background for assessing the involve- 
ment of Recordkeeping and of Bookkeeping students in bookkeeping occupations, 
the New York City portion of the data for our qaestionnaire respondents (Ta- 
ble 9, next page) shows only 4 percent with a high school background in Rec- 
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ordkeeping (24 of 597 persons) — despite the 33.7 percent citywide enrollment 
in Recordkeeping, (While it is certainly not assumed that all 597 respon- 
dents attended a NYC high school, the most reasonable assumption is that most 
of them did.) Table 9 displays the details. 



Table 9 

High School Bookkeeping Background of Respondents 



iTciT Linen c 


New 


York 


City 


Ups tate 


HS Training 


N % 


N 




None 


283 




47.4 


23 


40.4 


Recordkeeping 

1 year 

2 years 


18 
6 


3.0 
1.0 


4.0 


3 


5.3 


Bookkeeping 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 


90 
104 
96 


15. 1 
17.4 
16. 1 


48.6 


12 
17 
2 


21. 1 
29.8 
3.5 54.4 


No response 


g 






_2 




Total 


597 




100.0 


59 


100. 1 



The data of Table 9 considered in relation to those of Table 8 reveal 
that Recordkeeping students do not appear to obtain employment in bookkeep- 
ing occupations. Moreover, the sharp contrast between citywide Recordkeep- 
ing enrollment (Table 8) and Recordkeeping in the high school background of 
NYC respondents (Table 9) is not a function of recent enrollment shifts: 
Although details are not shown here, examination of high school background 
in relation to high school graduation year shows the Recordkeeping respon- 
dents to be distributed across the range of graduation years (e.g., 15 of 
the 24 Recordkeeping respondents were graduated prior to 1966, 9 prior to 
1960). 

From tlie data of Tables 8 and 9 it seems proper to infer that-- 

The New York City high school curriculum in Recordkeeping is not no- 
ticeably preparing the kinds of students it attracts for employment 
in occupations involving the processing of financial information. At 
least, the needs of Now York City employers for such persons are be- 
ing met almost entirely (and in approximately equal proportions) by 
those with high school Bookkeeping training and by the presumably 
academic majors who have no directly relevant high school background. 
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One might surmise that the academic majors (the "None" respondents of 
Table 9) who fill nearly half the bookkeeping positions are largely those 
who do not write shorthand, who are not skilled typists (or who prefer 
not to earn a living at the typewriter), who are not interested in retail 
sales positions, and who, for lack of an available alternative of interest 
to them, enter the white-collar occupation of bookkeeping/accounting. 
Furthermore, as data arising from Labor Department interviews (given later 
in this report) lavishly demonstrate, entry positions in the processing of 
financial data below the level of college trained accountant seem to re- 
quire little more than general clerical skills, particularly arithmetic. 
At least, as will be shown in later tables, employers often do not require 
previous school training in bookkeeping, and they usually find a few days 
to a few months of on-the-job training to be sufficient for inexperienced 
and untrained new employees. 

Post-High School Education (Summarized) . Details on post-high school 
education were solicited in questionnaire items 6-9. In summary fashion 
at this point (details later), the status of respondents with respect to 
post-high school education and the taking of bookkeeping/accounting courses 
post-high school is shown in Table 10. Therein, "Bk/Ac'' stands for book- 
keeping or accounting (courses) . 



Table 10 

Post-High School Education and Bk/Ac Courses of Respondents 



Status 


New York City 


Ups tate 


N 


% 


N 


% 


No Post-HS Education 
Some Post-HS Education 
No Bk/Ac Courses 
Some Bk/Ac Courses 
Total 


226 

136 

235 371 
597 


37.9 

22.8 

39.4 62.1 
100.0 


35 

13 

59 


59.3 

22.0 

18.6 40.7 
100. 0 



"Post" in Table 10 means after leaving high school, not necessarily in- 
struction at a level above high school curricula. For example, 26 of the 
NYC respondents later attended evening high school programs presumably of- 
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fering instruction parallel to the day high schools. In private business 
school, junior, and senior college instruction, Bk/Ac courses ranged from 
the equivalent of high school bookkeeping through college accounting aimed 
at eventual CPA licensing. As Table 10 shows, rather more NYC than Upstate 
respondents undertook some schooling after high school and, among such per- 
sons, Bk/Ac courses were more prevalent among NYC respondents. 

Total Formal Schooling in Bookkeeping/Accounting . Table 11 (for NYC re- 
spondents) and Table 12 (for Upstate respondents) combine the data of Tables 
9. and 10 by showing the incidence of post-high school Bk/Ac courses accord- 
ing to high school background--in a phrase, total job-relevant schooling. 

Table 11 

High School and Post-High School Job-Relevant Schooling 
Among NYC Respondents'^ 



High School 
Background 


No 


Post-HS 
Bk/Ac 


Some 


Post-HS 
Bk/Ac 


Total 


N 7o 


N 7„ 


N 7o 


None 


166 


27.8 


117 


19.6 


283 


47 


4 


Recordkeeping 


18 


3.0 


6 


1.0 


24 


4 


0 


Bookkeeping 


178 


29.8 


112 


18.8 


290 


48. 


6 


Total 


362 


60.6 


235 


39.4 ; 

1 


597 


100. 


0 



-Row 1 shows^ for example^ that of 283 respondents 
without high school training^ 117 undertook later train- 
ing^ 166 did not. In all^ 39 . 47^ of respondents took one 
or more Bk/Ac courses after leaving high school. 



As shown^ the job-relevant post-high school training rates are the same 
for those with and without prior high school training (19.6 vs. 1.0+18.8). 
Prior high school training does not especially stimulate further training. 
The employed bookkeeper who feels a need for school training undertakes it^ 
whatever the high school background. Concerning the two instances of ''no 
response" (Table 12)^ to avoid loss of data in later displays of more impor- 
tant information^ the two are counted as "None" for high school background 
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Elicited via phone from respondents who reported no post-high school at- 
tendance (in business school or college. Question 6), but 1 or more post-hi^ 
•school Bk/Ac courses (Question 9). 
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Table 12 

High School and Post-High School Job-Relevant Schooling 
Among Upstate Respondents" 



nign ocnooi 
Background 


No 


Post-HS 
Bk/Ac 


Some 


Post-HS 
Bk/Ac 


Total 


N 7„ 


N 7„ 


N % 


None 


19 


32,2 


4 


6.8 


23 


39.0 


Recordkeeping 


2 


3.4 


1 


1.7 


3 


5.1 


Bookkeeping 


26 


44.1 


5 


8.5 


31 


52.5 


No response 


_J, 


1.7 


J. 


1.7 


_2 


3.4 


Total 


48 


81.4 


11 


18.6 


59 


100.0 



^'-See footnote of Table 11. 



A final summary of educational status in terms of job-relevant courses 
at any school level is displayed in Table 13. 



Table 13 

Incidence and School Level 0£ Job-Relevant Training 



Training 




NYC 


Upstate 


N 




N 


7o 


None 


166 


27.8 


19 


32.2 


HS only 


196 


32.8 


28 


47.5 


Post-HS only 


117 


19.6 


6 


10.2 


HS + Post-HS 


118 


19.8 


_6 


10.2 


Total 


597 


100.0 


59 


100.1 



Upstate respondents are too few in number to justify any generalizations, 
and the several contrasts with NYC outcomes have been mentioned in passing^ 
earlier. Based on NYC respondents, the data of Table 13 may be put as fol- 
lows: Of every 20 holders of bookkeeping/accounting positions who responded 
to our questionnaire, 5 had no pertinent school training, 7 had only high 



nearly always led to a "no" or "none" or zero response--which is character- 
istic for questionnaires. Accordingly, in some instances Upstate omissions 
(not checked by phone) were considered to be "no" or equivalent responses. 
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school training, and another 4 each took Bk/Ac courses only after high school 
or in addition to high school training. In all, a little more than seven- 
tenths of the NYC respondents had at least some job-relevant formal schooling, 
as did two-thirds of the Upstate respondents. 

Details of Post-High School Education . The Upstate data suffer from too 
many omitted responses and, besides, involve too few persons to justify re- 
porting the details of post-high school education. Confined, then, to NYC 
respondents, mention was made earlier (Footnote 18, p. 34) of 26 persons who 
informed us, upon telephone inquiry, that they attended adult programs in 
evening high schools (or, occasionally, a college extension program or an 
employer-supplied course). Those persons excepted, Table 14 provides de- 
tails on the presence or absence of Bk/Ac courses at the various post-high 
school levels. As shown, some persons attended several post -high school in- 
stitutions (e.g., BS + JC 4* SC means business school and junior college and 
senior college) . 



Table 14 

Incidence of Bk/Ac Courses at Various Post-High School Levels 



School Level 


Bk/Ac 


Courses 




Total 


Median No. of 
Bk/Ac Courses 


None 


1 - 5+ 


N 


7o 

(of 345) 


Business school 


51 


56 


107 


31.0 


1 


Junior college 


18 


18 


36 


10.4 


2-3 


Senior college 


56 


93 


149 


43.2 


3 


BS + JC 


5 


10 


15 


4.3 


4 


BS + SC 


4 


17 


21 


6.1 


2 


JC + SC 


2 


9 


11- 


3.2 


5+ 


BS + JC + SC 


0 


6 


6 


1. 7 


3-4 


Sub total 


136 


209^ 


345 


99.9 


2 


Elsewhere 






26 






No Post.HS 
Education 






226 






Total 






597 







^These persons^ plus the 26 "Elsewhere" respondents^ make up 
the 235 NYC respondents shown in Table 10 as having taken at least 
one post-high school bookkeeping or accounting course. 
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The 209 respondents who took from 1 to 5 or more bookkeeping or account 
ing courses after leaving high school make up three-fifths (60 . 67o) of the 
345 persons who undertook some higher education; and those 345 persons mak 
up 57.8 percent of all NYC respondents. Or, worded as a generalization, 
nearly three-fifths of employed bookkeepers who respond to an inquiry ad- 
dressed to entry-level persons undertake some higher education; among them 
three-fifths include one or more bookkeeping or accounting courses in that 
higher education, (Still finer details--in relation to high school back- 
ground--were displayed in Table 11, p. 34.) However, as will later be 
shown in detail, substantial numbers of NYC respondents held higher-level , 
not entry-level, positions. Thus, the percentages given above apply to 
higher education and job-relevant courses in that education across the 
range of bookkeeping/accounting occupations represented by our respondents 
Details on number of post-high school, job-relevant courses are displayed 
in Table 15. 

Table 15 

Distribution of Post-High School Bookkeeping/Accounting Courses 







Number 


of 


Courses 




Total 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 + 


Number 


64 


50 


19 


26 


50 


209 


Percent 


30.6 


23.9 


9. I 


12.4 


23.9 


99.9 



As shown in Table 15, job-relevant post high school education consists 
most often of a little (one or two courses) or a lot (five or more courses 
typically (median)^ of two courses. Also to be inferred (from Table 14) 
is that the 5-f persons are those who attended senior college, the ones who 
are the junior and senior accountants among our respondents. 

College attendance and graduation rates are shown in Table 16. 

Table 16 



Junior and Senior College Attendance and Graduation Rates 



School Level 


Attended 


Percent Graduated. 


N % of 597 


Of Attendees Of 597 


Junior college 


68 11.4 


70.6 8.0 


Senior college 


187 31.3 


48.1 15.1 
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Typical (median) duration of attendance at business school, junior college 
and senior college is, respectively, 1, 2, and 3 years, ranging, respectively, 
from ^2 to 2, ^ to 2, and ^ to 5+ years. 

The data of Tables 14-16 bear in a number of ways on the purposes of this 
investigation. For the reasons given on page 27^ interpretation of that data 
applies not only to the primary interest in the high school bookkeeping cur- 
riculum^ but also to what might be called a sociology of bookkeeping/account- 
ing occupations-- the latter^ an unanticipated dividend supplied by respondents 
who hold higher- level positions and by those with some or complete higher 
education whose relatively low-level job duties are in keeping with the rou- 
tine finding of earlier occupational studies that show numbers of college- 
educated persons working at sub-college occupations. 

In any event^ one might take "entry level" to mean without previous job 
experience. If so^ a college accounting major hired as a junior accountant 
upon college graduation has accepted an entry-level position. Responses from 
such persons contribute to the second or sociological findings. Even for the 
primary interest associated with high school curricula^ it is necessary to 
define entr^ level as referring to job duties^ not experience. If certain 
types of "accounting clerk" positions are available to high school graduates 
without previous job experience^ a person who has held such a position for 
ten years holds an "entry- level" position^ despite his job tenure. Also^ 
at least some of the job-relevant post-high school education whose details 
are given in the preceding tables is no doubt the equivalent of high school 
bookkeeping^ not college accounting. 

The data of Tables 14-16^ then^ in part provide a partial explanation of 
the job-activities details given later in this repor t--across the spectrum 
of job levels from the lowliest clerk to a company's chief financial officer; 
in part^ they bear on the sociology of bookkeeping/accounting occupations. 
Summarizing the tabled data: Table 16 shows that about 1 out of 10 respon- 
dents attended a junior college; the 7 of every 10 of them who were graduated 
make up about one-twelfth of all our respondents. About 3 out of 10 attended 
senior college, nearly half of whom were graduated-- the graduates compris- 
ing about one-seventh of all our respondents. In all, a little more than 
two-fifths (42 . 77o) of our respondents attended junior and/or senior college, 
of whom 54,4 percent (nearly one-fourth, 23,1%, of all respondents) were 
graduated. Including attendance at a private business school or evening 
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high school, as shown in Table 11, nearly two-fifths (39.47o) of all respon- 
dents took one or more post -high school bookkeeping or accounting courses, 
typically two such courses (Table 14). 

Summarizing all job relevant education: The typical NYC respondeat is as 
likely as not to have had some job-reit:vant high school training (Table 9)-- 
followed, in 5 instances out of 8, by scnne post-high school education that 
is more likely than not to have included at least one job-relevant course 
(Table 10). Job-relevant post-high school training is equally likely among 
those with and without prior high school training (Table 11) and^ if under- 
taken, is likely to have consisted of two courses (Table 15). Junior col- 
lege attendees most; often graduate; senior college attendees, about half 
the time; the typical NYC respondent, however, is unlikely to be a junior 
or senior college graduate (Table 16). Finally, the variety (and combina- 
tions) of school levels shown in Table 14 attest to the availability of 
post-high chool education in a city like New York. One must suppose that 
the frequency of job-relevant post-high school education would be lower in 
areas not so well supplied with post-high school educational institutions. 

Present-Job Tenure and Prior Emplo3mient Status . Total work experience of 
respondents was displayed in Tables 6 and 7 (pp. 28, 29). The 131 job ac- 
tivities of the questionnaire, however, apply to the respondent's present 
job, and details of present-job tenure provide another part of the background 
or framework for the later findings on job activities. As a preliminary, 
the data on previous employment, by age, are shown in Table 17. 



Table 17 

Previous Employment Status of Respondents^ by Age 



Employment Status 


New York City 


Ups tate 


and Age 


N 


7. 


N 




Previously employed 
18-24 
25+ 

Subtotal 


57 
342 


399 


9.5 
57.3 

66.8 


3 
32 


35 


5.1 
54.2 


59.3 


Not previously employed 
18-24 
25+ 

Subtotal 


75 

123 


198 


12.6 
20.6 

33.2 


7 

17 


24 


11,9 
28.8 


40.7 


To tal 




597 


100.0 




59 




100.0 
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Table 17 shows that about two-thirds of the NYC respondents and three- 
fifths of the Upstate respondents had previous employment; i.e^ their pres- 
ent jobs were not their first jobs. Inevitably^ the majority of those per- 
sons were the older ones. Duration of present-job tenure is given in Table 18, 

Table 18 

Duration of Job Tenure wit?i Present Employer 



Tenure 


New 


York 


City 


Upstate 


N 




Cum. % 


N 


7 


Cum. % 


To 6 mo s . 


58 


9.7 


9.7 




ib . H 


it) . H 


7-11 mos. 


32 


5.4 


15.1 


2 


3.6 


20.0 


1 yr. 


92 


15.4 


30.5 


7 


12. 7 


32. 7 


2 yrs. 


76 


12. 7 


43.2 


3 


5.5 


38.2 


3-4 yrs. 


103 


17.3 


50.5 


8 


14.5 


52.7 


5-9 yrs. 


121 


20.3 


80.7 


13 


23.6 


76.4 


10-19 yrs. 


79 


13.2 


94.0 


9 


16.4 


92. 7 


20-29 yrs. 


29 


4.9 


98.8 


3 


5.5 


98.2 


30+ yrs. 


7 


1.2 


100.0 


1 


1.8 


100.0 


No response 


0 






_4 






Tocal 


597 






59 






Median tenure 


3 yrs. 10 


mos . 


4 


yrs . 9 


mos . 



Although the modal (highest- frequency) job- tenure interval is 5-9 years^ 
the Cumulative Percent columns of Table 18 show that three-fifths of the NYC 
respondents and a little more than half the Upstate respondents had held 
their present jobs for less than 5 years--the typical (median) NYC respondent 
for a little less than 4 years, the typicj^l Upstate respondent for a little 
less than 5 years. 

As a final bit of background^, the extent of job mobility among NYC respon- 
dents (number of different employers for whom they have worked during their 
entire job history) is shown in Table 19, Upstate data are not shown because 
of too many omitted responses. As inferred from the percentages of Table 19^ 
the modal (most frequent) number of employers is 1^ and three-fifths of the 
NYC respondents have worked for not more than 2 different employers. The 
discrepancy between the 38.7% entry of Table 19 and the 33,2% entry of Table 
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17 is not unambiguously explainable. Different interpretations by respon- 
dents of the number of employers involved in instances of promotion to a 
different unit (and supervisor) within the same company possibly account 
for the discrepancy. 



Table 19 
Job Mobility of NYC Respondents 
(In PercenLcic^es) 





Number of 


Different 


Employers 




Total 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 6 


7+ 


38. 7 


21.3 21, 


3 10.0 


5.0 2.3 


1.3 


99.9 



Present-Job Titles 
The results presented so far provide general background for considering 
the present-job duties of respondents and the relationship of those duties 
to various aspects of respondents* backgrounds. At a first^ global level 
of job description^ to be followed by finer details^ the job titles are 
given next. 

The respondents' self-reported job titles^ solicited in Question 10^ of- 
ten turned out to be too general^ not particularly descriptive of their ac- 
tual job duties. Employees of smaller firms tended to call themselves book- 
keepers or some variant thereof; those in the larger firms with a formal 
personnel structure tended to call themselves "accounting clerks," Such 
catch-all titles agree with the experience of the U.S. Department of Labor 
over the years (illustrated in the account of their interview findings later 
in this report) that bookkeeping is one of the occupational fields in which 
job titles tend to be untrustworthy--not particularly descriptive of actual 
job duties. One of many such instances was mentioned earlier: a so-called 
"accounting clerk" who was in fact a junior accountant; another is a so- 
called "comptometer operator" who was in fact an assistant bookkeeper. 

Because of the frequent inaccuracy or imprecision of self-reported job 
titles, those that were inaccurate or unnecessarily general were replaced 
by more accurate or precise ones--on the basis of responses to the list of 
131 job activities. "General" was retained as part of a job title only when 
the detailed activities fell under several of the lettered categories into 
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which the 131 job activities of the questionnaire were organized. The re- 
sulting corrected^ revised-for-accuracy-and-precision job titles consisted^ 
for NYC respondents^ of 115 different job titles (57 of which occurred only 
once each); for Upstate respondents there were 20 different titles (10 of 
which occurred once each). Across all respondents^ NYC plus Upstate^ there 
were 121 different job titles^ 60 of which occurred once each. To distin- 
guish the kinds of job duties at entry levels from those at higher levels of 
job responsibility^ the 61 titles that occurred more than once are shown in 
Table 20^ by level (as defined in Table 1^ p. 19)^ accompanied by the number 
of respondents holding each title. For present purposes^ those who held 
"mixed" positions (bookkeeping plus other duties) are shown as such^ rather 
than by "level" (33 or 5.5% of the NYC respondents and 17 or 28.8% of the 
Upstate respondents). The percentages in parentheses accompanying some of 
the "mixed" titles show the proportion of total job duties specifically in 
bookkeeping/accounting. 

Table 20 

Job Title of Respondents^ by Level of Job Responsibility 



Title (by Level) 


NYC 


Up- 
s tate 


Title (by Level) NYC 


Up- 

s tate 


Level 1 (Clerk or Machine 






Level 2 (Accounting Clerk) 






Gpt:rator) 






Payroll clerk 


18 


1 


General clerk 


27 


0 


A/R clerk 


14 


0 


Billing clerk 


14 


0 


General clerk 


12 


0 


Bkpg. machine opr. 


12 


0 


Receipts & disburs. clerk 


11 


1 


DP (Data Proc. ) Gen' 1. 


9 


0 


A/P (Accts. Payable) clerk 


9 


0 


Figures clerk 


8 


0 


Receipts & receivables 


6 


0 


A/R (Accts. Rec.) clerk 


8 


0 


A/R & Payroll 


6 


0 


DP clerk^ payroll 


6 


0 


Bank reconciliation clerk 


4 


0 


Records clerk 


3 


0 


Expense ledger clerk 


3 


0 


Proof machine opr. 


1 


2 


DP clerk 


3 


0 


Cash receipts clerk 


2 


1 


Disbursements clerk 


3 


0 


Payroll forms clerk 


2 


0 


A/R 6c A/P clerk 


2 


0 


Cash disbursements clerk 


2 


0 


Cost clerk 


2 


0 


Insurance clerk 


2 


0 


Others (1 each) 


18 


0 


Keypunch opr. 


2 


0 








DP^ inventory control 


2 


0 








Others (1 each) 


12 


0 









(Continued on the next page) 



Because job titles were assigned as each questionnaire was screened^ in 
turn^ it could not be foreseen in advance whether some new title would recur. 
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Table 20 (Continued) 



Title (by Level) 



NYC 



Up- 
state 



Title (by Level) 



NYC 



Up- 
state 



Level 3 (Asst, Bookkeeper) 



Asst. bkpr. general 


77 


10 


A /P 




n 
u 


A/P 


20 


0 


Receipts & disburse. 


15 


2 


A/R & A/P 


15 


0 


Payro 1 1 


7 


0 


Payroll & A/R 


5 


1 


Receipts & receivables 


4 


2 


Ledger 


3 


0 


Payroll & disbursements 


2 


0 


Billing supervisor 


2 


0 


Inventory records 


2 


0 


Paymaster 


2 


0 


Others (1 each) 


7 


0 


Level 4 (Bookkeeper) 






Bookkeeper^ general 


75 


16 


Head or full-charge bkpr. 
Office Mgr. /Bkpr. (90%)''' 


24 


0 


2 


1 


Others (1 each) 


4 


0 



Level 5 (Jr. Accountant) 

Junior acct. 10 2 

Acct./Bkpr. 8 0 

Acctg. asst. 3 0 

Asst. 3cct. 2 0 

Jr. cost acct. 2 0 

Asst. to Treasurer 2 0 

DP control anal, or supr. 2 0 

Others (1 each) 3 1 

Level 6 (Sr. Accountant ) 

Accountant 7 0 

Sr . accountant 4 0 

Cost accountant 2 0 

Others (1 each) 3 2 

"Mixed" Positions 

Bkpr. /Secretary 11 8 

Owner or mgr. /bkpr. (507o) 4 3 

Office mgr. /bkpr. (50%) 4 1 

Gal Friday 4 0 

Office mgr. /asst. bkpr. 2 0 

Owner or mgr. /bkpr. (75%) 0 2 

Office mgr. /bkpr. (75%) 0 2 

Others (1 each) 8 1 



*This title is shown here^ rather than as a "mixed" position^ because at 
least 90 percent of the job duties were in bookkeeping-- In contrast to the 
"mixed" positions showing up to 50% or 75% of job duties in bookkeeping. 
Percentage of job duties in bookkeeping was solicited in Question 15. 

To add to the job- title array displayed in Table 20 and to convey some- 
thing of the flavor of the specificity of job duties^ here are some of the 
"1 each" titles (levels in parentheses): (1) safe deposit box clerk^ mu- 
tual funds clerk^ cashier^ accounts clerk; (2) posting clerk^ loan clerk^ 
proof clerk^ traffic i-ate clerk; (3) accounting cashier^ tax clerk^ accts. 
reconciliation bookkeeper; (4) A/P manager, note teller^ bookkeeper/accts. 
analyst; (5) budget coordinator^ assistant comptroller^ assistant account- 
ing manager; (6) corporate accountant^ comptroller^ auditor^ tax account- 
ant, financial analyst; (Mixed) dental nurse, A/R clerk and typist^ typist/ 
cash records, A/R clerk/ telephone operator, administrative assistant/book- 
keeper. 
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The job titles of Table 20 were deliberately assigned to discriminate 
maximally among the topical areas engaged in by respondents: e.g.^ accounts 
receivable vs. accounts payable vs. payroll vs, A/R and payroll vs. A/R and 
A/P vs. payroll and disbursements^ etc. The occasional listing in Table 20 
of the same job title at different job-responsibility levels reflects the 
same topical areas of work duties^ but different levels of conceptual knowl- 
edge required to execute one's duties within the area(s)-'-as represented by 
the job-level criteria of Table 1 (p. 19). 

Perhaps the most s triking--but not surprising-- feature of Table 20 is 
the relative incidence of "mixed" positions (5.5%. of the NYC respondents^ 
but 28.87o of the Upstate respondents). The business major in the smaller 
schools tends to be required to "take" a little bit of everything: book- 
keeping^ shorthand^ typewriting; and the small employer tends to need a Jac- 
queline-of-all-trades. Greater specialization in school instruction and in 
the staffing of large employers prevails in urban centers. 

The most important inference to be drawn from the data of Table 20 con- 
cerns the narrowness of job activities at the lower levels of job responsi- 
bility. As powerfully confirmed by the Labor Department interview findings 
reported later, lower-level duties tend to consist of a piece of a piece of 
a piece of an entire accounting operation, rarely requiring more than triv- 
ial or narrow knowledge of bookkeeping concepts. 

Summary of Job-Responsibility Levels . The holders of "mixed" positions 
were coded for job level according to the complexity of the recordkeeping/ 
bookkeeping/accounting portion of their total job activities. Across all 
respondents, the mean and distribution of job levels are shown in Table 21. 



Table 21 

Mean and Distribution of Job-Responsibility Levels 



Level 


Description 


N 


NYC 

7o 


Upstate 

N 7o 


1 


Clerk 


118 


19.8 


5 


8.5 


2 


Accounting clerk 


119 


19.9 


2 


3.4 


3 


Assistant bookkeeper 


199 


33.3 


20 


33.9 


4 


Bookkeeper 


112 


18.8 


26 


44.1 


5 


Junior accountant 


33 


5.5 


4 


6.8 


6 


Senior accountant 


16 


2.7 


_2 


3.4 






597 


100.0 


59 


99.9 


Mean 


Job Level 


2 


.78 




3.47 
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The data of Table 21 reveal that a larger proportion of Upstate than of 
NYC respondents held higher- level positions; however^ the many omissions 
and inconsistencies in the Upstate returns were not--in contrast to NYC 
returns --corrected by telephone discussion with the respondent. Thus^ the 
Upstate data of Table 21 are of uncertain reliability at the higher job lev- 
els. In particular^ both for NYC and Upstate^ it is virtually certain that 
the numbers at Levels 3 and 4 (assistant bookkeeper and bookkeeper) were 
overestimated, especially at Level 4. As given in the criteria for job- 
level assignments (Table 1, p. 19), trial- balance preparation is a major 
component at Level 4. However, as the Labor Department interview findings 
(given later) convincingly demonstrate, very little of so-called trial bal- 
ance work among employees below the level of junior accountant consists of 
the classical trial balance "of the books" intended by job activity No, 88 
of the questionnaire. Instead, local figures (e.g., "open items related 
to C.O.D. sales," to use one of the Labor Department illustrations) "are 
extracted from control records and listed and totalled for comparison with 
the books, not a trial balance of the books." Bringing that distinction 
to bear on the questionnaire respondents was not possible because it had 
not been foreseen in drafting the job activities section of the question- 
naire. There is little question but that many of the questionnaire respon- 
dents who gave a "Yes" response to activity No. 88--but whose other activi- 
ties seemed less consequential--were using the term in a "comparison-with- 
the-books" sense, not in the classical sense of a trial balance oJ[ the books 
For that reason, it is probable that the numbers at Level 4 are overesti- 
mated; many categorized as "bookkeeper" should probably have been assigned 
to Level 3, assistant bookkeeper. The oversight that led to the omission 
of what was to have been activity No . 94 ("Do you prepare a post-closing 
trial balance?") is, therefore, especially unfortunate.. That verbiage is 
probably less susceptible to loose and inaccurate interpretation by respon- 
dents; had the item not been omitted, the accuracy of job-level assignments 
would have been improved. 

The Labor Department findings also suggest that the number of question- 
naire respondents at Level 3 (assistant bookkeeper) was overestimated. 
Much activity associated with the Level-3 criteria of Table 1 was assumed, 
in interpreting the data, to involve the sorts of journal and ledger forms 
of "classical" bookkeeping instruction. Instead, as the Labor Department 
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interviewing of employees and analysis of the record forms used make evident, 
prelabeled and precoded forms prevail, removing or reducing to greater or 
lesser extent the need for conceptual knowledge in order to carry out one's 
job duties. 

In effect, the job-activity statements of the questionnaire, prepared by 
consultants from the educational world, presupposed employment terminology, 
concepts, and record forms like those of high school bookkeeping instruction. 
Instead, the face-to-face interviewing of accounting supervisors and workers, 
and the inspection of the hundreds of record forms actually used by employ- 
ees, carried out by trained Labor Department occupational analysts, revealed 
substantial differences between the suppositions of school instruction and 
actual job practices. This is certainly not to say that the concepts that 
underlie the maintenance of financial records are inapplicable, but rather 
that the need to understand those concepts has been removed or lessened by 
the personnel structures and by the record- form designs in actual us'^ in in- 
dustry by bookkeeping personnel, especially among the larger p.mployers. As 
the later account of Labor Department findings will show, it is often com- 
puterization that has led to and made possible the record-form designs that 
remove or reduce the need to understand bookkeeping/accounting concepts among 
employees below the level of college-trained accountant. 

In sum, then, the numbers of questionnaire respondents given in Table 21 
(and in later tables) as ^'bookkeeper" and '^assistant bookkeeper" (Levels 4 
and 3) are overestimates: some, perhaps many, of the 4's should be 3*s; and 
some, perhaps many, of the 3*s should be 2 ' s (accounting clerk). However^ 
there is no reasonably accurate way to correct the frequencies; those of Ta- 
ble 21 prevail throughout the reporting of questionnaire findings. 

Personnel Needs in Establishments of Various Sizes 

The supposition (see Purpose No. 3, p. 8) that specialization of function 
and, in turn, less need for higher- level skills would be found among the 
larger employers is nicely supported by the questionnaire findings. Taking 
job-responsibility levels 1 and 2 (clerk, accounting clerk) to represent the 
more modest requirements for specialized conceptual knowledge, the data of 
Table 22 (next page) show progressive increase in the percentage of all re- 
spondents from employers of various sizes who were at Levels 1 or 2--as size 
of firm (total number of employees) increases: from one-eighth (12.57o) of 
those in the smallest establishments to five-eighths (64.5%) of those in the 
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largest establishments* In corroboration of that clear trend, the average 
(mean) job level of all respondents frofa establishments of each size goes 
down as firm size goes up* (The data of Table 22 apply only to New York 
City respondents; information on size of firm was not available and could 
not be secured for Upstate respondents*) 



Table 22 

Percentage Distribution of NYC Respondents by Firm Size and Job Level 
And Mean Job Level for Each Size of Firm 



Size of Firm 
(No* of 

Employees ) 


Job Levels 

(Percent) 

1-2 3-6 


He an 
Level 


All Respondents 

N 7. 


0-3^ 


12.5 


87.5 


3.47 


32 


5.4 


4-9 


12.5 


87.5 


3.25 


24 


4.0 


10-99 


24.4 


75.6 


3.02 


209 


35.0 


100-499 


37.9 


62.1 


2.87 


124 


20.8 


500-999 


62.5 


37.5 


2.38 


87 


14.6 


1000+ 


64.5 


35.5 


2.31 


121 


20.2 


Total 


39.7 


60.3 


2.78 


597 


100.0 


Responses can 


(and did) 


come 


from firms with 


zero employees 


in 



instances of owner-operated establishments without employees whose 



owners did part or all of the bookkeeping* 

Subject to the probable overestimation of respondents at Levels 3 and 4 
(see pages 43-46), the mean Job level of 2.78 places the typical respon- 
dent about three- fourths of the way between accounting clerk and assistant 
bookkeeper* The trends in relation to the personnel requirements in firms 
of various sizes have been pointed out preceding Table 22 and are evident 
in the second and third of the four sections of the table* 

It is evident from the data of Table 22 that in establishments with fewer 
than It) employees, the need is for bookkeeping personnel at about the level 
of assistant bookkeeper* However, the accounting for the full population of 
all New York City privaiie employers as of April 1971 (supplied by the New 
York State Department of Commerce and used as the basis for the sampling plan 
for the present investigation, as detailed in the Technical Appendix) shows 
the extent to which the relatively small number of large employers accounts 
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for proportions of all employees. The population frequencies supplied 

Hy rhe Cumniercc I)«>[mr tT.uMit arc displayed in Table 23, together with the esti- 
r.iated cumulative perccntai^o of employees, by sir:e of firm. 

Table 23 

Distribution of All NYC Private Employers as of April 1971 

And Estimatoti Percenta<>,e of Linployecs^ by Firm Size 



Size of Firm 
Employees) 


Median No. 
of Einployees 


No, of 
Firms 


Cumulative 7» 
(Read Up) 

Firms Qnployees 


0-3 


I'i 


112,903 


100.0 


100.0 


4-9 




43,663 


42.9 


95.7 


10-99 


55 


37,255 


20.8 


88.6 


100-499 


300 


3, 145 


1.9 


36.8 


500-999 


750 


346 


.3 


12.9 


1000+ 


lOoo'' 


253 


.1 


6.4 






197,565 







The frequencies underlying the percentages are arrived 
at by multiplying the midpoint of each ''size" interval 
(Column 2) by the number of firms in that interval (Column 
3). 

^Taking 1,000 as the midpoint of an interval that begins 
at 1,000 of course leads to a conservative estimate of the 
number of employees in such firms. 

The cumulative percentages of Table 23 make evident that the small numbers 

of large firms employ disproportionately large percentages of all employees. 

Taking 100 as the cutoff point for "large," less than 2 percent of the firms 

account for nearly three-eighths of employment; using 10 as a cutoff, one- 

fifth of the employers accounts for more than seven-eighths of employees. 

In short, although the number of small employers greatly exceeds the number 

22 

of large ones, the bulk of employment resides in the large firms. 



\}se of the class-interval midpoint as a multiplier makes the employee 
percentages estimates, not exact figures. The percentages for firms, on the 
other hand, are exact, 

22 

If "Government" and other nonprivate employers were to be considered, 
the percentage of total employment accounted for by large employers would 
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Considering the foregoing phenomenon in relation to the job- level data 
of Table 22^ it is evident that the bulk of the need for bookkeeping per- 
sonnel among private employers in New York City is at the level of account- 
ing clerk (as defined by the criteria of Table 1^ p, 19). The mean or 
average job level reflects all respondents^ including the many holders of 
nonentry positions. Even so^ the large- firm requirement is mainly for 
persons at Levels 1 and 2^ not exceeding "accounting clerk." It follows 
that-- 

High school bookkeeping training at the level of accounting clerk 
would satisfy a large proportion of the needs of New York City pri- 
vate employers. 

More advanced training could be undertaken after employment at one or 
another post-high school ins titution--as may be judged desirable by the 
employee. Indeed^ as shown in Table 11 (p. 34)^ post-high school book- 
keeping/accounting courses were taken by about one- fifth of those with- 
out job-relevant high school training and by an equal percentage of those 
who did take recordkeeping or bookkeeping in high school. 

Relationships Between Job Level, Education, and Work Experience 
Aside from the details of job activities represented by the 131 question- 
naire items, the dominating question is surely the one of the extent to 
which the level of one's job responsibilities depends on formal school train- 
ing as contrasted with amount of work experience. Closely associated with 
that question is the issue of promotion. Is it schooling or experience 
that mostly accounts for (a) level of job responsibility and (b) advancement 
to more responsible duties? These two issues are treated in turn. 

Job level is expressed on the 1-6 scale enumerated in Table 21, and the 
various levels are defined according to the criteria of Table 1 (p, 19),. 
For various amounts of total work experience in the bookkeeping field and 
for status with respect to job-relevant school training, the means and stand- 
ard deviations for job level among NYC respondents are shown in Table 24, 

probably be even greater. Also, the assumption underlying the reported per- 
centages is that clerical employees in general and bookkeeping personnel in 
particular are in proportion to total employees. In view of the decennial 
census data for New York City cited on page 6 of this report (viz,, 6,3% of 
the nation's clerical workers in a city that contains 3.97o of the nation's 
population), it is not unlikely that the proportion of total bookkeeping 
ecuployment concentrated in large establishments is even greater than that 
reported above. In the decennial census month of April 1970, by the way, 
there were 154,396 persons employed as bookkeepers in New York City, 
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The details of Table 24 deserve close examination. Consider, first, the 
job-level means for work experience among all respondents (next to last col- 
umn of Table 24) in contrast to those for schooling (the "Total" row of the 
table). For work experience, with occasional zigzags, job responsibility 
increases with experience, covering a range of 1.5 steps (from 2.31 to 3,81) 
on the 6-step job-level scale: from the lower end of accounting clerk du- 
ties to the upper end of assistant bookkeeper activities. Within each of 
the four schooling columns, the same general trend towarc increased respon- 
sibility with increased experience is apparent. To make more apparent the 
general trend somewhat masked by the zigzags accompanying the rather fine 
class if : cat ions of work experience listed in Table 24, condensing the array 
leads to job-level means as follows: 
Less than 

1 yr . 1 yr . 2 yrs . 3-4 yrs . 54- yrs . 

2.34 2.31 2.60 2.87 2.89 

From the job levels associated with various amounts of work experience 
and with various school backgrounds^ considered separately and together 
it may be inferred that: 

Job responsibility increases with experience regardless of status 
with respect to job-relevant schooling. 

With particular reference to high school training in bookkeeping, the 
"Total" row of Table 24 shows nothing to choose between those with no job- 
relevant schooling and those with high school training only (2.54 vs. 2.52). 
The sizable increase in job level is found among those with post-high school 
job-relevant training, especially those without prior high school training. 
Post-high school training to some extent and self-selection to a large ex- 
tent--not high school training in bookkeeping--appear to explain the dif- 
ferences in job level shown in the "Total" row. That is, the assumption is 
inescapable that the "None" and "Post-HS only" respondents are mostly the 
academic, not the business, majors in high school-- the ones who are academi- 
cally more able^ as revealed by IQ measures (see Footnote 24^ p. 67). Such 
persons do as well as those with high school training (2.54 vs. 2.52) and, 
when they undertake post-high school training, clearly exceed in job respon- 
sibility those who add post-high school training to high school bookkeeping 
(3.44 vs. 2,92). The foregoing outcomes are generally applicable to each 
of the "experience" rows of the table. The summary inference is that-- 
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The job-responsibility levels of bookkeepers are largely determined 
by experience, general intellectual ability, and post-high school 
job relevant schooling--not by high school bookkeeping training. 

The foregoing inference is merely an instance of a well established gene- 
ral phenomenon: Occupational status is largely a function of the measurable 
features of experience, ability, and advanced training plus, of course, the 
hard-to-measure or unmeasurable factors of attitude, drive, chance, luck, 
and che like. 

Concerning post-high school, job-relevant training. Increases in job re- 
sponsibility levels go with increases in number of bookkeeping/accounting 
courses. For those with no job-relevant, post-high school training, the 
mean job level is 2.52; for those with 1 or more courses, 3.14. Details are 
shown in Table 25. 



Table 25 

Mean Job Level of NYC Respondents, 
By Number of Post-High School Bookkeeping/Accounting Courses 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5+ 


1-3+ 


None 


2.68 


2.83 


3.05 


3.85 


3.84 


3.14 


2.52 



The trends of Table 25 are in accord with common-sense expectations and 
require no additional comment. 

Returning to Table 24, by no means uu the inferences drawn suggest that 
high school training in bookkeeping is valueless. It is conceivable, perhaps 
even likely, that many of the sorts of students who elect high school book- 
keeping (rather than an academic curriculum) could not otherwise obtain and 
retain jobs in the bookkeeping field. The questionnaire provides no direct 
data .on that hypothesis or supposition. Indirect evidence, however, is sup- 
plied by the responses to Question 13, soliciting the respondents' judgments 
of the extent to which they felt they could have learned (or did learn) to 
perform their job duties without previous school training. The findings on 
that question, in relation to schooling status, are displayed later in this 
report (pp. 68-73). 

In the meantime, a basis for interpreting the standard deviations (S.D.'s) 
of Table 24--measures of the spread of job levels around the average or mean 
level--is provided by the detailed distributions of job levels according to 
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schooling status, shown in Table 26. 

Table 26 



Job-Level Distribution of NYC Respondents, 
By School Background in Bookkeeping 



- 




School Background in 


Bookkeeping 








Job 
Level 


None 


HS 


Only 


HS + 
Post-HS 


Post-HS 
Only 


All 
Respondents 




N 7o 


N % 


N 7. 


N 7o 


N 


/o 


1 


40 


6.7 


44 


7.4 


20 


3.4 


1^ 


2.3 


118 


19.8 


2 


35 


5.9 


42 


7.0 


30 


5.0 


12 


2.0 


119 


19. 9 


3 


60 


10.0 


74 


12.4 


27 


4.5 


38 


6.4 


199 


33.3 


4 


25 


^•2 


36 


6.0 


26 


4.4 


25 


4.2 


112 


18.8 


5 


5 


.8 


0 


0.0 


11 


1.8 


17 


2.8 


33 


5.5 


6 


1 


.7^ 


0 


0.0 


4 


. 7 


11 


1.8 


16 


2.7 


All 


166 


27.8 


196 


32.8 


118 


19.8 


117 


19.6 


597 


100.0 



Reflected by the smallest S.D. for training in Table 24 (1.03), none of 
the "HS Only" respondents of Table 26 exceed Level 4. The Table-24 S.D.'s 
of 1.13, 1.35, and 1.42 reflect the increasing proportion of higher-level 
job holders (Levels 4-6) as one moves (in Table 26) from "None" through "HS + 
Post-HS" to "Post-HS Only." Selection factors (i.e., native ability) no 
doubt largely account for the greater incidence of higher-level positions 
among "None" than among "HS Orly" respondents. Post-HS bookkeeping/account- 
ing training is the major contributor to higher-level positions and, among 
such persons, selection factors again explain the greater incidence of higher- 
level positions among the "Post-HS Only" than among the "HS + Post-HS" re- 
spondents . 

For the respondents classified by schooling as displayed in Table 26 
(fro. "None" through "Post-HS only") the percentages holding positions It 
the three higher levels, 4-6, are, respectively: 18.7, 18.4, 34.7, and 45 3 
Findings such as these make apparent the role of post-high school, job rele- 
vant training in obtaining or advancing to higher-level positions in the 
bookkeeping/accounting field. For an^oant of work experience in the order 
listed in the left-hand column of Table 24, the percentages of respondents 
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at levels 4-6 are, respectively, 3.1, 14.8, 23.1, 31.0, 18.9, 30,4, 39.1 
and 44.1. Nontrivial incidence of higher-level positions tends to occur 
amon^ those with at least throe years of experience and, understandably, 
is most marked among those with 20 or more years of work experience. 

In relation to one of the major purposes of th?s investigation (Purpose 
No. 4, p. 8), the findings on job responsibility call into question the sup- 
position of those responsible for high school bookkeeping instruction; viz*, 
that: high school bookkeeping training is a necessary or clearly helpful con- 
tributor to the attainment of higher-level positions. Instead-- 

Attainment of higher-level positions in the bookkeeping/accounting 
field is largely a function of work experience, academic ability, and 
post-high school bookkeeping training--not high school bookkeeping. 

In particular, the important role played by post-high school, job-relevant 
training in accounting for level of job responsibility is evic^ent in the per- 
centages of persons at each job level who undertook such training. For job 
levels 1-6, respectively, the percentages are 28.8, 35.3, 32.7, 45.5, 84.8 
and 93.8. Such training is increasingly in evidence as job level increases. 

Othe r Relationships with Job-Responsibility Level . The older, more ex- 
perienced persons tend to be those whose present jobs are not their first 
jobs. Reflecting that phenomenon, the job-level means for those with and 
without work experience prior to their present jobs are, respectively, 2.91 
and 2.52; for ages 18-24 and 254^, the means are 2.38 and 2.90, respectively. 

Proportionately more males than females undertook (a) post-high school 
education, (b) bookkeeping/accounting courses in that education and, when 
they did, (c) more such courses. In particular, those at Levels 5 and 6 
(junior and senior accountants) are almost exc'^usively males. Such findings, 
taken together with the staffing policies of employers, no doubt account for 
the job-level means for males and females of 3.29 and 2.59, respectively. 
[Here and throughout this report, findings do not represent the gamut of 
bookkeeping/accounting occupations, but only those from an entry- level in- 
quiry that happened to elicit responses from some higher-level persons.] 

Condensing the data of Table 24, the job level means Ci»r those with and 
without school training are, in turn, 2.88 and 2.54 (S.D. 's of 1.30 and 1.13). 

Excluding the 33 holders of "mixed" positions among the 597 NYC respon- 
dents, the effects on job level of higher education are apparent. The job- 
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level means are: (1) for junior college graduates vs. all others, 3.00 vs. 
2,77--a difference of .23; (2) for senior college graduates vs. all others, 
3.79 vs. 2.61--a difference of 1.18^ (3) for those with at least 2 years of 
senior college and at least 2 post-high school bookkeeping/ accounting courses 
vs. all others, 3.82 vs. 2.62--a difference of 1.20, Even among those with- 
out post-high school, job-relevant courses, the difference in native ability 
implicit in graduation vs. nongraduation among senior college attendees is 
evident in the graduate vs, nongraduate job-level means of 3.09 vs. 2.44--a 
difference of .65. The fundamental concomitant of differences in job level 
is the differences in native ability that distinguish college attendees from 
others and, in turn, graduates from nongraduates . Add job -relevant higher 
education to the picture and job-level differences increase further. 

Upstate Findings . Supplementing the Upstate findings already presented^ 
the job-level means of those with various job-relevant school backgrounds 
are displayed in Table 27. 

Table 27 

Mean Job Level of Upstate Respondents^ by Schooling Status 



Job-Relevant Schooling 


N 


1 


Mean 


None 


19 


32.2 


3.05 


HS Only 


28 


47.5 


3.39 


HS + Post-HS 


6 


10.2 


4.50 


P03t-HS Only 


_6 


10.2 


4.17 


All respondents 


59* 


100. 1 


3.47 



-Includes 3 persons who failed to report either high- 
school training status or post-high school status (but not 
both). The omissions were taken to mean ^'None^'^ and 1 of 
the 3 was allocated to "HS Only"; the other 2^ to "Post-HS 
Only," 



In contrast to NYC respondents, Table 27 shows larger differences for HS- 
Only vs. no training (about one-third of a step on the job-level scale). 
The substantial increases in job responsibility, as one might expect and in 
agreement wi th the NYC data, are for those with post-HS job-relevant courses. 
However, as Table 28 (next page) shows (for the 51 respondents who reported 
both schooling and experience), such persons are mainly the more experienced 
ones. For the 19 persons with and the 40 persons without job-relevant school 
training, the^ job-level means are, respectively, 3.68 and 3.05. 
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The cell frequencies of Table 28 are so small that the reliability of the 
cell means is questionable^ permittinp no clear inferences. Indeed, inter- 
pretation of the job-level means by experience requires condensing; the array 
into fewer and broader intervals (e,g., Less than 3 years, 3-9 years, in or 
more year5>. With that caveat and in keopinj^ with ordinary expectations, job 
responsibility increases with amount of work experience. 

Concerning schooling',, the difference between the overall job-level means 
of Tables 27 and 28 (3,47 vs. 3.53) means only that the 8 nonrespondents 
omitLod from Table 28 were holders of lower-ievel positions. 

Miscellaneous other findings are: 

1. The job-level distribution (see Table 21, p. 441 shows more than three- 
fourths of Upstate respondents at Levels 3 and 4 (Assistr^nt Bookkeeper and 
Bookkeeper), with an overall mean of 3.4 7. In simple relation to the moan 
job level for 597 NYC respondents of 2.78, it might appear that the presum* 
ably small Upstate employers require more sophisticated bookkeeping person- 
nel. Probably so; for the one- or two-person office staff does not permit 
the extensive hierarchy of job responsibilities of the large employer. How- 
ever, for the reasons given on pages 45-46 — and even more so because there 
was no telephone check on discrepant or inconsistent responses--Upstate re- 
spondents at Levels 3 and 4 were probably overestimated. The "true" job 
level mean for Upstate respondents is probably less than the obtained one 
of 3.47--how much less is impossible to say. Another important distinction 
is that 17 of the 59 Upstate respondents (297^> held "mixed" positions--in 
contrast to the 33 (5.57.) of the 597 NYC respondents who held "mixed" posi- 
tions. A larger percentage of Upstate respondents have job duties wholly 
outside bookkeeping. 

2. Entirely in accord with ordinary expectations and correlated both with 
age and amount of work experience, the job-level means of those with and 
without work experience prior to their present jobs (Ns of 35 and 24) are, 
respectively, 3.71 and 3.12. 

3. By sex, the job-level means for the 13 males and 46 females were, re- 
spectively, 4.84 and 3.47. By age, for the 10 and 49 persons below and above 
age 25, the means were, respectively, 2.80 and 3.61. 

No findings arc given on college attendance and number of post-high school 
bookkeeping/accounting courses because too few were involved to warrant re- 
porting. Such trends as were apparent paralleled those for NYC respondents. 

O 
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In sum, the Upstate findings on job responsibility are in general agree- 
ment with those for NYC respondents--with respect to trends associated with 
variations in amount of work experience and job-relevant schooling* The im- 
portant distinction is in the wider range of bookkeeping job duties, leading 
to higher average job-responsibility levels, of the one- or two-person of- 
fice staffs in the small establishments presumed to prevail among the employ- 
ers of our Upstate respondents. In that connection, it was mentioned earlier 
(p* 21) that Upstate data could be thought of as rdding to the NYC data for 
snail employers. In the event, it would appear that I.pstate investigation 
w«\s needless; for Upstate job levels parallel those for NYC employees in 
snail establishments. The mean job-level for Upstate respondents (3.47) is 
identical to that shown in Table 22 (p. 47) for the 32 NYC employees in firms 
with 0-3 employees. Pool the 24 NYC respondents in firms with 4-9 employ- 
ees (mean job level of 3.25^ Table 22) with the 32 in still smaller estab- 
lishments, and the result is a job-level mean for 56 employees in NYC firms 
with fewer than 10 employees of 3.36--little different from the Upstate mean 
of 3.47. Furthermore, even that small difference could easily lie in the 
lesser reliability of Upstate data due to the probable overestimation at 
the higher job levels mentioned in paragraph "1." on page 57. Although small 
differences in details as between NYC and Upstate respondents have been re- 
ported and will later be reported, job level--based as it is on actual job 
duties--is probably the single best index of work activities. It should be 
apparent, then, that at least for bookkeeping occupations and no doubt for 
many others, narrowness or breadth of job duties and responsibilities is a 
function of staffing policies tightly associated with size of establishment 
(total number of employees), not v;ith geography. In studies like this one, 
;;cograpl,y is irrelevant; size of firm is the proper major basis for sampling. 

In any event, the close correspondence of mean job levels for Upstate re- 
spondents and for small- firm NYC respondents supports the propriety of pool- 
ing the data, resulting in a job-level mean for the 59 Upstcte respondents 
plus the 56 small- firm NYC respondents of 3.43. To the extent that tlie mrtsn 
provides an approximate index, one might infer that-- 

Preparation for small- firm employment (fewer than 10 employees) could 
be represented in the high schools by a curriculum extending to joh 
activities in the "assistant bookkeeper" range--as defined by the cri- 
teria of Table 1 (p. 19) . 
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Summary Inferences from Job-Level Findings . The major issues to which the 
job-level data of this section of the report have been addressed is the ques- 
tion of the dependence of job responsibility on formal school training and on 
work experience. At least for bookkeeping occupations (i,e.^ for data based 
very largely on employees below the level of junior or senior accountant)^ 
there is a clear trend toward increases in job responsibility with increases 
in amount of work experience^ regardless of differences in formal school 
training (Table 24^ p. 50), It may therefore be inferred that-- 

VJork experience is more important than job-relevant schooling in de- 
termining one^s job responsibilities in bookkeeping occupations. 

In addition^ the differences in job levels associated with differences in 
schooling (Table 24) suggest that-- 

Post-high school^ job-relevant education--whether undertaken prior to 
or after employment^"^--is a more important determinant of job respon- 
sibilities than the presence or absence of high school bookkeeping 
training. 

Finally, consideration of the job-level data by size of firm (Tables 22^ 
23; pp. 47-48)--in relation to the job-level criteria of Table 1 (p, -19)-- 
suggests two inferences for high school bookkeeping curricula, as follows: 

For schools serving geographical areas containing mainly small em- 
ployers (fewer than 10 employees), high school training extending 
to job activities in the "assistant bookkeeper" range would serve 
employment needs. That is, it would provide training 'for the job 
duties of the typical employee across the range of work experience 
from a few months to more than 30 years-- thereby more than ade- 
quately meeting requirements for initial employment. 

In large urban centers, in which large employers account for an 
overwhelming percentage of all bookkeeping employment, high school 
training at the level of "accounting clerk" would cover the job ac- 
tivities of the typical employee over a wide range of work experi- 
ence and would easily meet the requirements for initial employment 
in the larger firms, the ones that provide the bulk of employment. 

The last-mentioned inference is strongly supported by the Labor Department 
findings from direct employer/employee interviews and from analysis of the 
record forms used on the job (discussed later in this report). The central 
and simple fact is this: Higher-level positions are filled from the ranks 
of experienced or accounting - trained persons--not by new high- school gradu- 
ates, whatever the content of their high school bookkeeping courses, 

"^^he questionnaire did not inquire into when post-high school education 
was undertaken. 
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Promotion In Bookkeeping; Occupations 
Questions 18 and 19 on pai;e 1 of the questionnaire inquire in^o promotion 
under one's present employer and into the job title just prior to promotion. 
Partly as an approximate check on responses to the promotion questions and 
partly as an index of fixed vs, fluid job duties, Questicn 12 asked: "How 
lon^ have you worked at your present duties for your present employer?" This 
section of the report presents the findings on promotion in relation to school 
training background^ post-high school education, job level, size of firm, 
and age. The underlying issue is: What are the correlates of promotion in 
bookkeeping occupations? The term "promotion," however, seems to have been 
understood by some respondents as meaning an increase in salary rather than, 
as was intended by Question 18, a change "to more advanced job duties" (the 
quoted phrase was not, but shoTild have been. Included in the original word- 
ing of Question 18^, Accordingly, the number who reported themselves as 
bavin.'. (>een :^romoted is probably somewhat overestimated. 

Change in Job Duties Under Present Employer * A person engaged in his 
present job duties (Question 12) for less time than his total present em* 
ployment (Question 11) experienced a change in job duties during his pres- 
ent employment. Among NYC respondents, 35 percent had a change in job du- 
ties, 65 percent did not* The Upstate percentages are 18 and 82, 

Promotion in Relation to Other Variables 

Because only 10 (one-sixth) of the 59 Upstate respondents reported hav- 
ing been promoted, the findings presented here apply entirely to the 257 
(43 percent) of the 597 New York City respondents who reported having been 
promoted "since be^unning work for your present employer. " 

A^e . Dichotomized for age as under 24 and 25+, the promotion rates, re- 
spectively, are 38. 67, and 44.37o. On the one hand, promotion tends more of- 
ten to occur among the older (i.e., more experienced) persons; on the other, 
the small difference between the two promotion rates merely reflects the 
general phenomenon of perso..^ low on any continuum having more room to move 
up (a large percentage of Privates moves up to Corporal; a smaller percentage 
of Majors is promoted to Lieutenant Colonel). 

School Background in Bookkeeping/Accounting . For the categories (1) None, 
(2) HS Only, (3) US + Post-HS, and (4) Post HS Only, the percentages promoted 
are, respectively 45.8, 39.8, 43.6, and 44.1. The modest differences among 
these promotion rates suggest that promotion is little influenced by school- 
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ing and, by inference, more influenced by work experience and caliber of 
job performance. 

High School Bookkeeping Background , Details are displayed in Table 29. 
In it, R-1 and K-l Jtand for 1 and 2 years of high school Recordkeeping in- 
struction, while B-1, B-2, and B-3 represent 1, 2, and 3 years of high school 
Bookkeep ing ins t rue tion , 

Table 29 

Promotion Rates Among NYC Respondents 
With Various High School Backgrounds 

N and 7. None r-1 R-2 B-1 B-2 B-3 Total 

Total N 282 18 6 90 104 97 597 
Promoted 

N 127 9 1 36 40 44 257 

7. of Total 45.0 50.0 16.7 40.0 38,5 45.4 43.0 

Supporting the inference previously drawn about the relative contribution 
of job-relevant schooling vs. job experience and job performance in account- 
ing for promotion in bookkeeping occupations, the differences in promotion 
rates displayed in Table 29 are rather modest. The 24 Recordkec^ping enrol- 
ees are too small in number to justify a confident inference^ and the 10 
who were promoted make up 41.7 percent of the 24 enrolees. 

Number of Post-High School Job^Relevant Courses . Greater maturity and 
motivation necessarily distinguish involvement in post-high school train- 
ing from high school curricular choices. Furthenrore, it should probably 
be assumed that one or two post-high school courses are probably little 
more than the equivalent in content of high school bookkeeping, whereas 
three or more courses probably extend into accounting. If so, the influ- 
ence on promotion of advanced (i.e,, accounting) training is evident in 
the promotion rates among those who undertook none, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5+ 
post-high school, job relevant courses. In turn, the promotion percent- 
ages are: 42.3, 42 9, 38.9, 60.0, 57.1, and 37.3. The sharp rise occurs 
at 3 such courses; and the fall-off (to 37.37o) among those who took 5 or 
more courses reflects the fact that most of them are college-trained ac- 
countants who enter employment as such and have little further room to 
progress. 
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Job Level , For the persons at job levels 1 to 6 (assigned on the basis 
of the criteria of Tabic 1, p. 19), the promotion percentages are, respec- 
tively: 38.1, 47.9, 43,2, 42.9, 45.5, and 37.5. On the one hand, the nar- 
row range sugi;ests approximately equal promotion opportunities at or from 
the various levels of job responsibility. The lower rates (at the lowest 
and highest job-responsibility levels) are among the clerks whose job du- 
ties require little or no conceptual knowledge (Level I) and those at top 
levels (senior accountant. Level 6). For whatever the small difference may 
be worthy the highest rate (47.97. among Level-2 respondents) probably re- 
flects the move Irom clerk to the job level (Level 2, accounting clerk) rep- 
resenting the highest- frequency staffing in large firms. In them, the num- 
bers of "accounting clerks" svamp any other job category in the bookkeeping/ 
accounting field. 

Si:^.e of Fin n. The foregoing phenomenon and the inference from it are at 
least mildly supported by the promotion rates in the establishments classi- 
fied by si:^e according to total number of employees. For the sizes 0-3, 4-9, 
ir'-99, l(^i)-499, 500-999, and 1000-f, the promotion rates are: 40.6, 33.3, 
36.4, 45.2, 46.0, and 52.9. With one reversal at the small-size end, the 
promotion rates increase with size of firm. To say that the chance of pro- 
motion increases with size of firm is Tiot, however, to say that higher-level 
jobs are more frL»quently available in the larger firms. Indeed, the reverse 
ap[»ears to be more likely. The very lar)^,e firms are substantially repositor- 
ies of "accounting clerks"; the smaller ones tend to require a do-everytliing 
assistant bookkeeper or bookkeeper. College-level accounting training ap- 
pears to be the prerequisite for the highest- level jobs in the large firms; 
and, according to the Labor Department findings, such positions are commonly 
filled from the ranks of co 1 1 ei^e- tra ined accountants rather than by promo- 
tion from within amonr, those at accounting c 1 erk /bookkeeper levels. With 
relatively few exceptions, withoirt college training in accounting, job ex- 
perience and job [>erfonnnnce can take one no further than "bookkeeper" lev- 
els. Of course, few would have supposed otherwise. 

Type of Job LXities Prior to Promotion . With very few exceptions, the job 
titles supplied in response to Question 19 tended to be very ^^eneral ones. 
Althous'Ji it was easy to identify job titles prior tu promotion that were 
"Not office work" or "Office work but tiot bookkeeping," discriminating from 
the reported prior job titles bookkeeping duties that were like vs. unlike 
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present duties was often rather tenuous — so that the frequencies for those 
two categories are of uncertain reliability. In any event, the findings are 
displdyed in Table 30. 

Table 30 

Type of Job Duties Prior to Promotion with Present Einployer 



Type of Job Duties 


N 


7 


Not office work 


17 


6. 7 


Office work, but not bookkeeping 


46 


18.3 


Bookkeeping duties like the present ones 


61 


24.2 


Bookkeeping duties different from present ones 


128 


50.8 


No response to job title 


5 






257 


100. 0 



The phenomenon dealt with in Table 30 was not considered important enough 
to warrant associating prior-to-promotion title with school background data. 
No doubt some of those in the first two categories of Table 30 ("not office 
work"; "office work, but not bookkcepinj:'," ) had prior school training, either 
in high school or undertaken later on (perhaps in the interest of change of 
work) ; whereas others in those two categories may have learned the necessary 
skills and knowledges from fellow employees. Second, subject to the uncer- 
tain reliability of inferring from job title prior bookkeeping duties like 
and different from present ones, an extremely conservative assumption would 
be that those in the "like" category were "promoted" to a raise in salary, 
not necessarily reflecting more advanced job duties. On that assumption, 
the "true" promotion rate for NYC respondents would be about 33 percent, 
rather than the earlier-reported 43 percent. * In any event, movement from 
other occupations into bookkeeping, as well as within bookkeeping, is evi- 
dent in the data of Table 30. 

Promotion Possibilities and Judged Bases for Promotion 

Question 16 asked respondents to estimate promotion possibilities in their 
firm (good, fair, poor, don't know); and Q\icstion 20 asked what promotion is 
mostly based on in your firm (mostly formal school training, mostly job ex- 
perience and performance, school training*, and job experience abotit eqtially). 
Surprisingly, two of every seven respondents (28.37) gave a "don't know" re- 
sponse to promotion possibilities. Details, by si^e of firm, are displayed 

O 
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*.n Table 31. The mean values arise from weights of 3-2-1 assigned to Good, 
Fair, and Poor--excluding the ''>on't Know" respondents. 



Table 31 

Promotion Possibilities Among linployers of Various Sizes 



No. of 
Qnployees 


Mean* 


Percent 

Don ' f" l^now 


Total N 


0-3 


1.30 


28. 1 


32 


4-9 


1.33 


37.5 


24 


10-99 


1.81 


30.6 


209 


100-499 


1.87 


24.2 


124 


500-999 


1.82 


31.0 


87 


1000+ 


2.05 


24.8 


121 


Total 


1.85 


28.3 


597 



'"Vith weights of 3-2-1 assigned to good- fair-poor, 
the higher the mean, the better the chances of promotion. 



In the judgment of respondents and on the average, promotion possibili- 
ties were less than "Fair" (mean of 1.85, where 2 - Fair and 1 ■ Poor). The 
estimated possibilities for promotion tend to increase with size of firm; 
but, of course those in the very small firms tend already to be at assistant 
bookkeeper/bookkeeper levels, from which little if any further promotion is 
possible. Also, the very largest firms (1000+ employees) tend to have a de- 
tailed personnel structure, with finer gradations in job titles, responsi- 
bilities and salaries than is characteristic among smaller firms. In addi- 
tion, as mentioned earlier, greater chances for promotion do not connote 
high-level openings. The large-firm employee promoted from clerk to account- 
ing clerk is at a lower level than the assistant bookkeeper or bookkeeper in 
the small firm vho is already at the ceiling for job level in such firmST- 
and who knows it. Promotion aside, it should be remembered that the bulk of 
urban bookkeeping employment is in the large firms (Table 23, p 48) • In 
any event, from the less -than- "Fair" judgment of respondents, bookkeeping 
does not appear to be an occupational field characterized by exciting pro- 
motion possibilities. The foregoing inference is in rel«^tion to "Fair" as 
an absolute tenn--not to the outcomes relative f:o what thi*y might be in 
other occupational fields had inquiry been made in other fields. 
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Judged Bases for Promotion . Of the 552 persons who responded to the ques- 
tion of whether promotion depends mostly on school training, on job experi- 
ence and performance, or on both equally, the percentages in each category 
were: school, 5.67o; job experience and performance 66, 87oi both equall)j 27,5%. 
On the thesis that the judged bases for promotion might vary among employees 
according to (a) school background, (b) present job level, and (c) size of 
firm, the judgments were examined in relation to the three variables enumer- 
ated, with weights of 1-2-3 assigned, respectively, to mostly school, both 
equally, mostly job experience and performance. For school background, the 
findings are shown in Table 32, 

Table 32 

Judged Bases for Promotion 
Among NYC Respondents with Various School Backgrounds in Bookkeeping 

(In percentages) 



School 


Mostly 


Mostly 


Both 


N 


Mean* 


Training 


School 


Experience 


Equally 


None 


4.4 


76. 1 


19.5 


159 


2.72 


HS Only 


4.6 


71.4 


24.0 


175 


2.67 


HS + Post-HS 


8.0 


54.0 


38. 1 


113 


2.46 


Post-HS Only 


6. 7 


59.0 


34.3 


105 


2.52 


Total 


5.6 


66.8 


27.5 


552 


2.61 


No response 








45 




All persons 








597 




"The higher 


the mean, 


the greater the 


importance 


of experience. 



The percentages for the three categories of judgments shown in Table 32 
are in the approximate ratio of 1 to 12 to 5, Job experience/performance is 
clearly the dominating basis for promotion--as one might expect it to be in 
any occupational field. The overall mean of 2.61 is a little more than 
halfway between ''both equal ly'* and "experience," As one might expect, the 
judgments to some extent reflect school background: Those with no school 
training in bookkeeping least often consider schooling the major basis for 
promotion and most often credit job experience and performance. The large 
differences in percentages and in mean judgments separate those with post-* 
high school training in bookkeeping from all others — an outcome in accord 
with earlier data showing post-high school training in bookkeeping to be 
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more influential than high school training. In the present instance, that 
is, in relation to the judgments of those with no school background, the value 
of schooling is larger at post-high school than at high school levels. Up- 
state, although only 10 persons reported they had been promoted, 43 responded 
to the question on bases for promotion, for whom the frequencies (in paren- 
theses) were: school (1), job (37), both equally (5) --resulting in an over- 
all mean of 2.84. For the smaller firms presumably predominating in the 
three small Upstate cities, experience is even more important in relation to 
schooling than it is among NYC respondents as the judged major basis for pro- 
motion. More of the Upstate than of the NYC respondents, however, had no 
job-relevant schooling (33.3% vs. 27. 8%--Tables 7 and 6, pp. 29, 28). 

Another reflection of the greater importance of post-high school than of 
high school, job-relevant schooling is the greater importance given to school- 
ing among those at the highest job levels. Table 26 (p. 53) shows that 43 
of the 49 NYC respondents at job levels 5 and 6 had some post-high school 
training in bookkeeping/accounting. For uhe six job levels in turn, the mean 
judgments on bases for promotion are: 2.69, 2.47, 2.73, 2.59, 2.37, 2.38. 
Those at job levels 5 and 6 give more weight to schooling than the others. 

Finally, and paralleling the Upstate findings given above, small-firm em- 
ployees give more weigh to experience in relation to schooling than do em- 
ployees in larger firms. For the six firm sizes in turn (0-3, 4-9, 10*99, 
100-499, 500-999, and 1000-h employees) the means for bases for promotion 
amonr, NYC respondents arc: 2.71, 2.68, 2.75, 2.59, 2.38, and 2.55. For 
0-99 vs. 100 or more employees, the means are 2.74 and 2.52, respectively. 

Summary and Inferences 

Varying interpretations o i the term "promotion" (a raise in salary vs. as- 
signment to more advanced job duties) require estimating promotion rates 
among NYC respondents as something between 33 and 43 percent, varying little 
among those with and without high school and/or post-high school training 
in bookkeeping/accounting (p. 60), as well as among those with various high 
school backgrounds (Table 29). Promotion rates were highest among those 
with at least three post-high school, job-relevant courses (p. 61), varied 
little with job level, but tended to increase with size of firm (p. 62). 
About one- fourth of promotions were from a nonbookkeeping occupation; the 
other three ♦fourths, within bookkeeping (Table 30). About two-sevenths of 
New York City respondents did not know what the promotion possibilities were 
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in their firms; the remaining respondents judged their chances of promotion 
to be less than "Fair" (at 1.85 where 3 = good^ 2 = fair^ 1 = poor)^ but im- 
proving with increase in size of firm (Table 31). The last-mentioned find- 
ing principally reflects the detailed personnel structures in the larger 
firms and the prevalence of "accounting clerk" positions to which lower- 
level "clerks" can be promoted. 

As judged bases for promotion (mostly school training^ mostly job exper- 
ience and performance^ schooling and work experience equally)^ for every 
person who thought schooling was the major basis^ five thought school and 
work were equally important^ and tr/elve gave major c/eight to job experience 
and performance (Table 32). Schooling increases in importance with size 
ot firm and with job level (which is the same as saying "with post-high 
school^ job-relevant training" ) --di f ferences in high school background 
having little differential effect (pp. 65-66). Nonellie 1 ess^ regardless of 
job level^ size of firm^ or school background^ the dominating basis for pro- 
motion was judged by respondents to be job experience and performance. 

In relation to Purpose No. 4 (p. 8)^ the inference from the findings on 
promotion is this: 

Advancement in bookkeeping positions is dominatingly judged by re- 
spondents to depend on job experience and performance. Differences 
in high school background have little differential effect. The in- 
fluence of schooling begins to have some effect at post-high school 
levels charac f:erized by at Least three bookkeeping/accounting cour.sas. 
In a phrasC; promotion is mainly a function of job experience and 
perfomiance and^ secondarily^ of advanced post-high school training. 

Any possible supposition on the part of. those responsible for high school 
bookkeeping instruction that such instruction provi'^es a basis for advance- 
ment is a gratuitous one^ not supported by the present data. Those with no 
job-relevant training v;hatever are promoted somewhat more frequently than 
those who had only high school training and^ understandably^ give less weight 
to schooling as a basis for promotion. Selection factors are probably oper- 
ative here: more academic abili'y among nonbusiness majors in high school. 

24 

IQ scores correlate variously with achievement in different school sub- 
jects and are^ by virtue of their correlations^ at least moderately predic- 
tive of school success. Studies routinely show lower IQs among business than 
among other majors. Poindexter (1963)^ for example^ in examining the records 
of 5^2<''J graduates of 33 high schools (mainly in lowa)^ found the mean IQ of 
business majors to be 6 points below that of other majors, with 7.97> of busi- 
ness majors and 11.77, of other majors having IQs in excess of 120. The trend 
of the Poindexter findings is typical of such studies, and the amount of the 
diffeience varies with the sample of students whose records are examined. 
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Judged Contribution oE Schooling to Job Performance 

Much of the in fonTiati.on thus far presented on the question of the depen- 
dence of bookkeeping occupations on formal school training in bookkeeping 
has been objective; that is^ ^ .dependent of the judgments of respondents. 
For example^ the school training status of respondents has been shown in re- 
lation to various features of occupational status. As a second way to exam- 
ine the extent of the need for formal school training among holders of book- 
keeping positions^ the opinions of respondents were solicited, via Question 
Mos. 13^ 21d^ and 23c--worded identically except that No. 13 referred to 
"present" job duties^ No. 21d, to "first job in the field of recordkeeping/ 
bookkeeping/accounting"; and No. 23c^ to "all jobs" in the bookkeeping field. 
The wording common to all three questions is: 

In your opinion could you have learned (or did you learn) to per- 
form your duties in the general field of recordkeeping/bookkeep- 
ing/accoun ting vzi thout previous school training? 

Entirely Mostly Partly No 

A possible alternative wording^ considered at the time of drafting the 
questionnaire items^ is: "In your opinion do you think school training in 
recordkeeping/bookkeeping/accoun ting helped you (or could have helped you) 
to perform your job duties?" That wording was rejected in favor of the 
phrasing quoted previously because rejecting at least some benefit from 
school training is hardly conceivable^ either logically or psychologically; 
the qufcistion would have been analogous to^ "Do you think a better diet would 
improve your health?"--hardly permitting of any answer but "Ye.s^ " and thereby 

failing to provide useful information on the question at issue. More exactly^ 

11*1 

those in the "None" "category for formal school training in bookk-^eping^ being 
employed^ have a basis for responding to the actual wording of the question, 
whereas the rejected wording hardly permits of anything but a positive re- 
sponse. In the event (and as anticipated), those without school training 
assigned less value to it than those with school training. Details follow. 

By way of preliminary overview, the response percentages to each of the 
four response options are shown in Table 33 (next page) for NYC and for Up- 
state respondents. In it, the "First Job" and "All Jobs" information ap- 
plies only to those whose present jobs are not their first jobs in the book- 
keeping field. ' 
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Table 33 

JucUj^ecl Ability to Per form (a) Present Job^ (b) First Job^ 
Aad (c) All Jobs--Wi thou t School Traininij; 

(In Percentages) 





NYC 


Upstate 


Judgment 


Present 


First 


All 


Present 


First 


All 




Job 


Job 


Jobs 


Job 


Job 


T U. » 

JODS 


Entirely 


29.8 


29.5 


21. 7 


27.1 


33.3 


21.6 


Mostly 


24.0 


22.8 


24. 0 


27.1 


22. 2 


24.3 


Partly 


27.6 


22.5 


26.9 


33.9 


19.4 


32.4 


No 


18.6 


25.2 


27.4 


11.9 


25.0 


21.6 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


99.9 


N 


597 


404 


405 


59 


36 


37 



Most evident in Table 33 is the distribution of responses across all four 
judgments, rather than a concentration in one or two of them. That is, of 
course, what one would expect from employees whose job duties range in their 
demand for conceptual knowledge of the kind that characterizes school instruc- 
tion. Condensing the data display (by adding the percentages for "Entirely" 
and "Mostly") shows that about half (467o-567o) of all respondents estimated 
that they could (or could have) perform(ed) their present, first, and all 
jobs in the bookkeeping field "entirely" or "mostly" without formal school 
training in bookkeeping. 

It should be recognized, however, that--among the more experienced re- 
spondents-- the accuracy or reliability of the "first job" and "all jobs" judg- 
ments suffers from the lapse of time. That is, estimation of the value of 
an event (schooling) far back in time is probably loss certain, in contrast 
to judgment of more recent events. Indeed, it seems plausible to expect that 
the less recent the schooling and the more the job experience, the lower the 
judged value of schooling. Sorting out the data in the three dimensions of 
schooling content, schooling recency, and job experience was not judged worth 
the effort, however: three-dimensional displays resist comprehension, and 
many cell frequencies would probably be very small. Thus, the comment about 
the reliability of first-job and all-jobs judgments is left as a speculation. 
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In Relation to School Background 

With weights assigned as sho^vn in square brackets just below the title of 
Table 34, the mean value of fonnal school training in bookkeeping according 
to school training status is shown next. With weights- assigned as given, the 
higher the mean, the greater the judged value of schooling. Occasional very 
small diCferenc.-r. in frequencies (Ns) between those of Table 34 and earlier 
tables reflect missing or uninterpretable responses to one or another of the 
variables that were cross- tabulated. 

Table 34 

Weighted Mean Judgment of NYC Respondents with Various School Backgrounds 
Of Their Ability to Pet.-fom Their (a) Present Job, (b) First Job, 

And (c) All Jobs--Without. School Training ' .' 



[Weights: Entirely == 0, 


Mostly = 1, 


Partly 


= 2, No 


= 3] 




Training Status"' 


Present Job 


First Job 


All 


Jobs 


N 


Moan 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


Only HS Rec. 


18 


1.11 


12 


1. 08 


12 


1. 25 


Only HS Bk. 


178 


1.55 


134 


1. 72 


134 


1.81 


Only Post-HS 


118 


1.61 


82 


1.43 


82 


1.68 


HS Rec. + Post-HS 


6 


1.67 


5 


1. 20 


5 


1 . 40 


HS 15k. -h Post HS 


111 


1.86 


83 


1.87 


83 


2. 17 


Total with trainin.; 


431 


1.63 


316 


1.65 


316 


1.84 


No S'-.hool training 


166 


■ 63 


83 


.64 


83 


; .66 


All respondents 


597 


1.35 


399 


1.44 


399 


1.60 


"Tlec. = Recordkeeping, 


Bl\, = Bookkeeping. 









The most striking contrast in the data of Table 34, as one might antici- 
pate, is the negligible value -iven to school training (means in the .60's) 
by those without such training--in relation -o the clearly higher mean val- 
ues of those with school training in the occupational field (1.63 to 1.84). 
Those without school training apparently Fe.e] the> have suffered little loss. 
For "present job," those with school training fall, on the average, a little 
closer to "partly" than to "mostly" able to perform their ^v■rk without scbool 
training (mean of 1.63). "First job" performance by those with school train- 
ing is also judged to have been modestly assisted by school training (mean of 
1.65); whereas, subsumed under the all-jobs mean of 1.84 is the powerful up- 
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ward effect of post-high school training variously undertaken, presumably, 
before or during employment in bookkeeping/accounting. The first-job and all- 
job means for those with school training as well as for all respondents are 
consistent with earlier evidence pointing to the modest knowledge required 
for an entry job and the greater importance of post-high school than of high 
school training. The especially low means for those in the "Only HS Rec/* 
group are albO consistent with earlier evidence pointing to the low useful- 
ness of "Recordkeeping" instruction for employment in bookkeeping occupations. 
Whatever job activities are covered in Recordkeeping instruction would seem 
to be ones readily learned on the job, making school training unnecessary. 

The inference about the greater effects of pot'^t-high school than of high 
school training is nicely substantiated by the findings on the value of school- 
ing among those who undertook various numbers of post-high school, job-rele- 
vant courses, displayed in Table 35, 

Table 35 

Weighted Mean Judgment of M"^C Respondents with Various Numbers of Post-HS 
Courses of Their Ability to Perform Their (a) Present Job, (b) First Job, 
(c) All Jobs--Without School Training 

[Weights: Entirely = 0, Mostly = 1, Partly = 2, No = 3] 



Number of 
Post-HS 
Courses 


Present Job 


First Job 


All 


Jobs 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


1 




77 


1.49 


59 


1.41 


59 


1. 71 


2 




54 


1.83 


41 


1.83 


41 


1.98 


3 




25 


1.80 


16 


1. 75 


16 


2. 12 


4 




2.8 


1.96 


18 


1.72 


18 


2. 11 


5+ 




51 


1.82 


37 


2.00 


37 


2.00 


Total with 


Post-HS Courses 


235 


1.72 


171 


1.70 


171 


1.92 


No Post-HS 


Courses 


362 


1.10 


228 


1.07 


228 


1.36 


All res 


pondents 


597 


1.35 


399 




399 


1.60 



With occasional zigzags, the trend toward increase in the judged value of 
school with increase in number of post-hir^h school bookkeeping/accounting 
courses is evident in the data of Table 35. Although the differences between 
the means of Tables 34 and 35 are small, the direction of the differences 
shovs the greater value attached to post-high school than to high school 
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training in bookkeeping/accounting. The siunmary inferences are these: 

In the judgment of respondents of their ability to perform their work 
without school training: (1) Recordkeeping instruction has little 
value; (2) Those without school training assign nominal value to 
schooling, while those with school training assign moderate value 
(between "mostly" and "partly" able to perform without school train- 
ing) ; (3; Post-high school job-relevant training is more valuable than 
high school training, increasing with the number of post-high school 
courses; its effects, moreover, apply more to an entire job history 
than to first or present jobs in the bookkeeping/accounting field. 

Upstate . As shown in Table 10 (p. 33), there were only 24 Upstate respon- 
dents who undertook post-high school education, and only 11 of them included 
bookkeeping/accounting in that education. Because so few were involved, the 
mean judgments of Upstate respondents are shown according to high school 
background only, regardless of post-high school education status. 

Table 36 

Weighted Mean Judgment of Upstate Respondents with Various High School 
Backgrounds of Their Ability to Perform Their (a) Present Job, 
(b) First Job, and (c) All Jobs--Without School Training 



[Weights: Entirely = 


0, Mostly 


= 1, Partly 


= 2, No = 


= 3] 


High School 


Present Job 


First Job 


All 


Jobs 


Training Status 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


Recordkeeping, 1 year 


3 


1.00 


2 


.50 


2 


1.00 


Bookkeeping, 1 year 


12 


1.42 


6 


.83 


6 


1.33 


Bookkeeping, 2 years 


17 


1.88 


11 


1.82 


11 


2.36 


Bookkeeping, 3 years 


_2 


2,00 


_1 


2.00 


_J, 


2.00 


Total with training 


34 


1.65 


20 


1.40 


20 


1.90 


No high school training 


23 


. 74 




1. 14 


14 


.86 


All respondents 


57 


1.28 


34 


1.29 


35 


1.47 



Although the Upstate data of Table 36 do not reflect post-high school edu- 
cation, the means are very like those of Table 34 for NYC respondents and 
support the same inferences: less value assigned to school training by those 
without such training and means for those with school training falling be- 
tween 'Wstly" and "partly" able to perform job duties without school train- 
ing. Also, means increase with the sophistication and amount of training. 
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Finally^ the appreciable increase in Cie means for 2d-year over Ist-year 
bookkeeping (1.88 vs, 1.42^ 1.82 vs. .83^ 2,36 vs. 1.33) suggests clear 
value for the second year oi' high school bookkeeping instruction among 
Upstate respondents and, by inference, a 2d"year curriculum that is indeed 
^'advanced" bookkeeping. By contrast, the means of NYC respondents are: 



High School 


Present 


First 


All 


Training 


Job 


Job 


Jobs 


Bookkeeping 1 


1.56 


1.63 


1.70 


Bookkeeping 2 


1.69 


1.69 


1.95 



In contrast to the differences for Upstate respondents, those for NYC re- 
spondents are much smaller, lending support to the inference drawn earlier 
in this report that the New York City curriculum over two years of bookkeep- 
ing is narrower than the Upstate curriculum across both years. At least 
the added contribution to job performance of a second year of high school 
bookkeeping instruction is rather larger among Upstate than among NYC re- 
spondents. A contributing factor could be lesser academic ability among 
2-year than among 1-year Bookkeeping students in New York City. 

In any event, the first two of the three inferences for NYC respondents 
(top of page 72) also apply to Upstate respondents. Too few Upstate respon- 
dents engaged in post-high school bookkeeping/accounting courses to justify 
reporting the details; nonetheless, it must be supposed that its effects 
parallel those for NYC respondents and that the third inference also applies 
to Upstate respondents. 

In Relation to Job Level 

The judgments of NYC and Upstate respondents of their ability to perform 
their present jobs without previous school training is shown, by present job 
level, in Table 37 (next page). Parallel data for *'first job" and "all jobs" 
are-hot shown because little meaning could be attached to such information 
in relation to present job level. In accord with a number of the inferences 
drawn earlier in this report, the data of Table 37 show little judged need 
for school training at the lower job levels (the means for Levels 1-3 are 
close to "mostly" able to perform without previous school training). At 
first blush, the increase in means with increase in job level shown in Table 
37 might also suggest that school training is judged to be increasingly im- 
portant for the obtaining of increasingly responsible jobs. The extent to 
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which that hypothesis is a tenable one is less ambiguously tested by the 
means in the "Total" row of Table 24 (p. 50)^ showing substantial effects 
on job level of post-high school^ job-relevant schooling^ but not of high 
school training alone. The data of Table 37 are regardless of amount of 
work experience; and^ as shown in Table 24^ job level also increases with 
work experience. In Table 37^ therefore^ job-level is confounded with 
amount of work experience. Its data preclude unambiguous interpretation; 
and it is unfortunate that the investigator did not anticipate tlie Interpre- 
tive problem in time to arrange for cross-tabulating the respondents' judg- 
ments of the value of job-relevant schooling with "amount of work experi- 
ence." A final possibility reflecting the common expectation of educatorsT*- 
but not tested or testable by any of the data of the present investigations- 
is that those who advance furthest occupationally are the highly motivated, 
academically oriented students who^ for that very reason^ place the highest 
value on schooling. Even so^ taken at their face (but subject to the. reser- 
vation that amount of work experience increases with job level) ^ the data 
of Table 3 7 do suggest increased indebtedness to job-relevant schooling 
with increase in job responsibility. 



Table 37 

Weighted Mean Judgment of Ability to Perform Present Job 
Without Previous School Training--By Present Job Level 



Variable 






Job 


Level 






Mixed" 


Total 


1 

Clerk 


2 

Acctg. 
Clerk 


3 

Asst. 
Bkkpr. 


4 

Bkkpr. 


5 
Jr. 
Acct. 


6 

Sr. 
Acct. 


New York City 


















N 


113 


111 


187 


105 


32 


16 


33 


597 


Mean 


1.16 


1.2u 


1.33 


1.47 


1.53 


2.38 


1.39 


1.35 


UpstaLie 


















N 


3 


2 


15 


17 


3 


2 


17 


59 


Mean 


.67 


.50 


1.20 


1.59 


2.67 


2.00 


1.00 


1.30 



'These are respondents with job- duties in addition to bookkeeping. 



The mean for Bookkeeper (Level 4) is just about at the midpoint of the 0-3 
rating scale^ midway between indispensable and useless in their judgment of 
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the value of job-relevant schooling for their job performance. Among hold- 
ers of lower-level positions, schooling is less valuable; aniong the accoun- 
tants, more valuable. These findings are in entire accord with common-sense 
expectations* 

Hiring Requirements of Ehiployers 
Respondents were asked (Question 21) whether their employer on their 
first job in the bookkeeping field required previous school training and 
(Question 14) whether their present employer required (a) previous school 
training and (b) previous job experience. 

First Job in the Bookkeeping Field 

The questionable accuracy or precision of self-assigned job titles has 
been mentioned earlier: a phenomenon that applies particularly to the first 
job titles solicited in Question 21a, which, unlike present job title (Ques- 
tion 10), could not be verified or corrected by examination of detailed job 
duties. Subject to the foregoing reservation, a job-responsibility level 
on the 6-step scale was assigned as best as possible to the first-job titles 
given in response to Quest-'^n 21a. The resulting distribution of fi-st-job 
level is probably inflated; that Lo, few beginners could conceivably start 
as "bookkeeper'* as defined by the criteria of Table 1 (p. 19); yet ''book- 
keeper" or some variant of that term was a common self-designation. In any 
event, the distributions of first- job levels, of employers' requirements for 
previous school training among respondents at each level, and of median first 
job tenure are displayed, for New York City respondents. In Table 38. 



Table 38 

Qnployers* Requirements for Previous School Training on First Job, 
By Level^ and Median First-Job Tenu^e--Among NYC Respondents 



First-Job 


Level 




Previous School- 
ing Required 


Median Job 
Tenure 


Title 


N 


Z 


N % 


1 Clerk 


116 


30.7 


38 


32.8 


3-4 yrs. 


2 Acctg. Clerk 


105 


27.8 


48 


45.7 


2 yrs. 


3 Asst. Bkkpr. 


76 


20. 1 


38 


50.0 


3-4 yrs. 


4 Bkkpr. 


56 


14.8 


33 


58.9 


5-9 yrs. 


5/6 Jr. /Sr. Acct. 


10 


2.6 


10 


100.0 


2 yrs. 


General Office 


15 


4.0 


8 


53.3 


3-4 yrs. 


All respondents 


378 


100.0 


175 


46.3 


3-4 yrs. 
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The data of Table 38 are confined to those whose present employers are 
not their first employers and who responded to the questions of whether 
their employers required previous school training and of the duration of 
their first employment in the bookkeeping field. The last row of the ta- 
ble shows that 175 (46.37o) of the 378 such respondents were required by 
their employers to have previous, job-relevant school training. Reading 
down the second of the three sections of Table 38, the incidence of em- 
ployers' requirements for previous school training increases with job level-- 
from about one- third of the clerks to all of the accountants. Also, the 
typical entrant to bookkeeping employment holds his first job for 3-4 years. 

The finding most relevant to the major purpose of this entire investiga- 
tion is contained in the first, section of Table 38--showlng that nearly three- 
fifths of entry jobs (30.7% + 27.8% = 58.5%) in the bookkeeping field require 
either no or nominal conceptual knowledge of bookkeeping. That estimate is, 
in fact, a conservative one in view of the earlier-mentioned (p. 45) prob- 
able overes timation of persons at Levels 3 and 4. 

Upstate , the number of respondents to the various first-job queijtions 
varied from 29 to 35 and therefore does not justify a detr.iled display of 
findings. Among them, first- job tenure ranged from less than 6 months for 
12 persons to more than 20 years for 7 persons, averaging 2 years. The in- 
flation in self -assigned job titles (i.e., the tendency to use "bookkeeper" 
as a general catch-all for anj^ job ac' Ivities) is especially evident in the 
contrast between 13 out of 35 respondents (37.1%) reporting an employer's 
requirement for previous school training--but 27 out of 29 persons (93.1%.) 
assigning themselves job titles at levels 3-6 (8, 6, 5, and 8 persons at 
levels 3, 4, 5, 6, respectively). In short, the Upstate data are so- sus- 
pect as hardly to be worth reporting. 

Present Job 

The percentage of New York City and of Upstate respondents who reported 
that their present employers required them to have previous school training 
in bookkeeping and previous work experience in the bookkeeping field are 
displayed in Table 39 (next page) --in relation to level of job responsibil- 
ity. As shown, the incidence of requirement for previous schooling and work 
experience tends to increase with job level, as one would expect. At all 
job levels, the higher percertages for experience than for schooling demon- 
strate the greater importance of experience for employment in the field. 
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Table 39 

Employers' Requirements for Previous Schooling and Experience 
For Present Job--By Present-Job Level 



Job Level 


N 


NYC "Yes" 




N 




r ere en cage 


Schooling 


Experience 


Schooling 


Experience 


1 


Clerk 


118 


16.1 


35.6 


5 


0.0 


0.0 


2 


Acctg. Clerk 


119 


32.8 


49.6 


2 


0.0 


0.0 


3 


Asst. Bkkpr. 


199 


30.2 


58.8 


20 


25.0 


30.0 


4 


Bkkpr. 


112 


42.9 


57. 1 


26 


19.2 


34.6 


5 


Jr. Acct. 


33 


57.6 


42.4 


4 


50.0 


25.0 


6 


Sr. Acct, 


16 


68.8 


75,0 


_2 


100.0 


100.0 




All persons 


597 


32.8 


56.8 


59 


22.0 


30.5 



The Upstate data of Table 39 are somewhat open to question because of the 
absence of telephone follow-up to check inconsistencies bearing on improving 
the reliability or precision of job title (and^ in turn^ job level) assign- 
ments. Confined^ then^ to New York City data: with the unexplainable excep- 
tion of junior accountants^ at each job level experience is mare often re- 
quired than schooling. Employers' requiremeiits for previous schooling for 
present employment range from one-sixth of the clerks to more than two- 
thirds of the senior accountants; the experience range is from a little more 
than one- third of the clerks to three- fourths of the senior accountants. 

Summary Inferences About Schooling and Work Experience 

The information reported thus far in this "Results" chapter displays clear 
internal consistency. The data on employers' requirements are in entire agree 
ment with the earlier-reported judgments of respondents (Tables 33-37) and 
with the volume of still earlier information relating job responsibility to 
variations in school background and in amount of work experience (Tables 24- 
28). In relation to assessment of high school curricula in recordkeeping and 
bookkef:ping, the inferences are inescapable that-- 

Eiqjerience is more important than schooling in determining one's job 
duties in the bookkeeping/accounting field. Post-high school, job- 
relevant schooling, not high school training, is the powerful deter- 
minant of job responsibilities and is especially influential in attain- 
ing the higher-level jobs beyond the reach of the entry-level job ap- 
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plicant. For such jobs (clerk and accounting clerk) the requirement 
for and benefit from job-relevant high school training is nominal; in 
particular, the curriculum in Recordkeeping in the New York City high 
schools is nonfunctional. High school training modest in content and 
duration--largely confined to accounting-clerk activities--would serve 
as adequate preparation for entry employment in the bookkeeping field 
in urban c<t^nters in which the great preponderance of employment oppor- 
tunities reside in the relatively small numbers of large employers. 

The foregoing summary inferences arise from the questionnaire data, but 
are in thorough accord with the more precise information supplied by the La- 
bor Department investigation reported later. The small-employer. Upstate 
questionnaire data are too full of omitted responses and inconsistencies to 
permit inferences as firr as those for New York City respondents. However, 
in advance of detailed consideration of the 131 job activities listed in the 
questionnaire, it appears that-- 

High school instruction should stop short of financial statements. 
Big-city instruction at the level of journals and ledgers and small- 
city instruction extending, possibly, to the trial balance is all 
that seems justifiable. 

Other Aspects of Job History 

In the expec tation--a naive one^ as it turned out--that a change of em- 
ployers would usually be for reasons of better pay associaf.ed with more re- 
sponsible job duties, Question 22 asked for the respondent's job title just 
prior to work with his present employer; that is, job title for his previous 
employer. To provide information on the hierarchy of bookkeeping occupa- 
tions in relation to promotion possibilities^ Question 17 asked for "the 
next higher position above yours." The outcomes, however, did not lend 
themselves to their intended use and are therefore reported here rather than 
in the earlier discussion of promotion. In the interest of examining what 
might be called the "chain of command" in bookkeeping/accounting occupations. 
Question 32 asked for "the job title of your immediate superior." The find- 
ings on (a) previous job title, (b) title of next higher position above the 
current one, and (c) job title of immediate superior are presented next. 

Job Title for Previous Qnployer . Among the many telephone conversations 
with 7:espondents to remedy omitted responses and remove inconsistencies in 
responses, there were scores of instances in which a switch of employers was 
not fvc reasons of job advancement. More convenient location, more pleasant 
work atmosphere v7ere among the explanations for a prior job title higher than 
one's present one. Not seldpm, computerization was responsible for a change 
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to a less responsible job: numbers of experienced "manual" bookk'aepers be- 
came^ in effec;:^ accounting clerks when their employers computerized their 
hitherto manual accounting operations or deliberately changed employers in 
favor of the lighter demands of computerized operations in contrast to the 
pressures and responsibilities of manual systems. Whatever the reasons^ 
for the J87 NYC respondents to whom Question 22 was applicable^ the percent- 
age distribution of job titles (converted to grosser categories) just pre- 
ceding work with one's present employer is shown in Table 40. In it^ "dif- 
ferent" bookkeeping duties means just that^ including ones both less ard 
more responsible than present duties. Decisions on "same" or "different" 
job duties on prior and present jobs were based on job-responsibility level 
(on the 6 -step scale) ^ inferred as best as possible from the pair of job 
titles. Since job level inferred from prior job title alone^ unaccompanied 
by job-activity details^ is at best a rough approximation^ the distinction 
represented by the last two types of work listed in Table 40 is of uncertain 
reliability. 

Table 40 

Type of Work Just Prior to Present Employment 
(In Percentages^ N 387) 

Type of Work % 

Not office work 2.1 
Office work^ but not bookkeeping 18.1 
Bookkeeping duties same as present ones 39.3 
Bookkeeping duties different from present ones 40. 6 

100. 1 

Aside from the effects of computerization mentioned preceding Table 40^ 
nothing of consequence is evident in or was expected from the data on pre- 
vious job title. As shown^ four-fifths of respondents retained bookkeeping 
jobs; one- fifth entered (or^ conceivably^ reentered) bookkeeping from other 
occupations. As was shown in Table 30 (p. 63); one- fourth of NYC respon- 
dents changed from a nonbookkeeping to a bookkeeping job under their pres- 
ent employers. No doubt^ there are also those who leave bookkeeping for 
other occupations^ either for the same or for a different employer. 
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Next Higher Position and Position of Immediate Superior (Queo. 17 and 32). 
Both the variability in personnel titles among firms a:vi the narrow versus 
large range of titles in small versus large firms^ respectively^ made the 
responses to Questions 17 and 32 not very useful for the purposes intended 
by the questions. In all^ some 75 different job titles were supplied by re- 
spor/Jents, Condensed as best as possible into seven larger categories^ these 
are displayed in Table 41^ together with the percentage of NYC respondents 
in each category. [Here^ as. earlier^ Upstate data do not ju ^ify reporting,] 

Table 41 

Job Title Category for "Next Higher Position" and for "Immediate Superior" 



Percentage 



Job Title Category 



Next Higher Position Inmediate Superior 
(N = 535) (N = 580) 



Intermediate bookkeeper 


12, 1 


2.1 


Senior bookkeeper^ 


24.7 


23.4 


Office manager^ supervisor (un- 
specified) or department head 
(nonaccounting) ^ 


20.4 


24.1 


Accountant or auditor^ 


15.7 


13.1 


e 

Company officer 


14.6 


22.4- 


Manager^ owner^ president^ part- 
ner^ boss 


10.1 


12.9 


Other (not elsewhere classified)^ 


2.4 


1.9 


Among 12 job titles, illustrative 


ones are; 


cashier, accounts receiv- 



able clerk^ assistant supervisor^ audit control clerk, section head clerk, 
senior bookkeeping machine operator. 

^Among 26 job titles, illustrative ones are: senior bookkeeper, ac- 
counting supervisor, paymaster, revenue supervisor, budget coordinator, 
manager of accounts, general ledger supervisor . 

^Among 7 job titles, illustrative ones are: credit manager, plant su- 
perintendent, traffic manager, office manager, 

^Auditor, CPA, accountant (asst., junior, senior, r-jtaff, chief). 

E.g., comptroller, treasurer, vice-president, 

^E. g.,y^= executive secretary, specialist, artaiinistrative assistant, time- 
keep e^.^ 
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The outcomes displayed in Table 41 sug^;est a number of things. First, 
the wordin^of the questions (Nos . 17 and 32) did not well express their in- 
tent. For example, an employee could hardly expect to be "promoted" to 
ovmer, although some gave "owner** in response to Question 17. Often, in the 
smaller firms, there is no one between the worker and the top job, a posi- 
tion to which "promotion" is not an applicable concept. Second, one's im- 
mediate superior was sometimes a general administrator rather than an ac- 
counting specialist. Third, the large numbers of titles used by employers 
are often not closely indicative of actual job duties. In general, the fre- 
quency with which the same title was given for "next higher position" (Ques- 
tion 17) and for "immediate superior" (Question 32) reveals the state of af- 
fairs and the difficult of securing, via a mailed questionnaire, pertinent 
information of the kind sought in Questions 17 and 32. 

This concludes the presentation of findings on the education and employ- 
ment history of respondents and their interrelationships (covered by Ques- 
tions 1-23 on the first page of the questionnaire). Treated next, prior to 
consideration of the fine details cf job activities represented by Items 
1-132, are the findings on Questions 24-36 (plus those on No. 15), which pro- 
vide something of a bird's eye or condensed view of major work features and 

25 

of duties peripheral to the bookkeeping activities. 

Overview of Present Job Duties 
Treated in turn are: (1) percentage of total present-job duties directly 
in recordkeeping/hookkeeping/accopnting, (2) use of the typewriter and other 
business machines, (3) involvement in electronic data processing, (4) percent- 
age of work cime devoted to making calculations (i.e., arithmetic), (5) re- 
sponsibility for one's own work (vs. submitting it to a superior for check- 
ing), and (6) use of particular journals and ledgers. 

Percentage of Total Job Duties Devoted to Bookkeeping 

The response options to Question 15 were: 25%, 50%, 75%, and 904-%. Find- 
ings, by job level, are shown for NYC and for Upstate respondents in Table 
42 (next page). As one might anticipate from the hypothesized Jacquelinc-of- 
all-trades nature of sraall-firm employment largely characteristic of Upstate 



The findings on Question 30 (about time spent in clerical copying) are 
not reported because responses to it made apparent that the question was am- 
biguous, not worded so as to make its intent clear to respondents. 
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respondents, they tended on the average to devote less of their time-- in con- 
trast to NYC respondents-- to bookkeeping duties (as shown in the "Median" 
columns of Table 42). 

Table 42 

Percentage of Total Present-Job Duties Devoted to Bookkeeping 
Among NYC and Upstate Respondents, by Job Level 

(In Percentages)* 





Hew York City 


tJpstate 


Job 
Level 


N 


Percentage 


Median 


N 


Percentage 


Median 




257„ 


50% 


75% 


90+7o 


25% 


50% 


75% 


90+% 


1 


118 


22.9 


20.3 


20.3 


36.4 


757o 


5 


40.0 


60.0 


0.0 


0.0 




2 


119 


8.4 


22.7 


26.0 


42.9 


75% 


2 


0.0 


0.0 


50.0 


50.0 




3 


199 


6.0 


12.1 


23. 1 


58.8 


90+7„ 


20 


15.0 


20.0 


50.0 


15.0 


75% 


4 


112 


3.6 


8.0 


20.5 


67.9 


90+% 


26 


3.8 


7.7 


30.8 


57.7 


90+% 


5 


33 


12.1 


6.1 


18.2 


63.6 


90+% 


4 


25.0 


0.0 


25.0 


50.0 




6 


16 


6.2 


18.8 


12.5 


62.5 


90H% 


_2 


0.0 


50.0 


0.0 


50.0 




All 


597 


9.7 


14.9 


22. 1 


53.3 


90-K/, 


59 


11.9 


17.0 


33.9 


37.3 


75% 



^o illustrate the reading of the table: 22.9 percent of the 118 NYC em- 
ployees at job- level 1 reported spending 25 percent of their time directly 
at bookkeeping duties. Also, the typical level-1 job holder in New York 
City devoted 75 percent of his time to bookkeeping duties. The last row of 
the table shows, for example, that more than half the NYC respondents (53.3%) 
spent at least 90 percent of their time at bookkeeping — in contrast to three- 
eighths (37.37.) of Upstate respondents. The other entries are read in the 
same way. 

Besides the more frequent involvement solely in bookkeeping duties of 
the New York City respondents than of the Upstate respondents (as illustrated 
in the footnote to Table 42), it is also evident that the higher the job 
level, the larger the proportion solely in bookkeeping/accounting duties. 
It is the lower- level clerks and accounting clerks who tend to spend, on the 
average, one-fourth o£ their time on nonbookkeeping activities. That out- 
come is in accord with common-sense expectations and has no particular sug- 
gestiveness for high school instruction other than the desirability' of in- 
forming students that their first jobs are quite likely to involve them in 
at least some duties outside bookkeeping; e.g., filing, typing, etc. 
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Use of the Typewriter and Other Business Machines 

The U,S, Department of Labor, in its Occupational Outlook Handbooks , 
regularly mentions that for bookkeeping workers "Training which Includes 
typewriting and the use of office machines is often helpful ..." (p. 285 
of the 1972-73 edition of the Handbook). For that reason--and especially 
to secure information on the extent and type of involvement with various 
office machines--a subsection of the questionnaire (Questions 24-26) was 
devoted to the issue: Hours per week at the typewriter (Question 24), 
nature of typing activities (Question 25), and other machines and hours 
per week spent at them (Question 26). 

Hours Per Week at the Typewriter , As shown in Table 43, three-fifths of 
the NYC respondents and four-fifths of the Upstate respondents type on the 
job. Among those who do typo, median hours per week among NYC respondents 
is 3; among Upstate respondents, 4?f. Assuming a work week of 35 or 37% or 
40 hours, the typical respondent who types spends from 7.5 to 12.9 percent 
of his work week at the typewriter. 



T?ble 43 

Hours Per Week of Typing Among NYC and Upstate Respondents 



Hours 
per Week 


New York 


City 




Ups tate 


N 


% 


Cum. % 
(of 363) 


N 


7o 


Cum. 7o 
(of 48) 


1 


93 


15.6 


25.6 


10 


16.9 


20.8 


2-3 


92 


15.4 


51.0 


10 


16.9 


41.7 


4-5 


48 


8.0 


64.2 


8 


13.6 


58.3 


6-10 


72 


12.1 


84.0 


8 


13.6 


75.0 


11-15 


24 


4.0 


90.6 


3 


5.1 


81.2 


16+ 


34 


5.7 


100.0 


_9 


15.3 


100.0 


All who type 


363 


60.8 




48 


81.4 




No typing 


234 


39.2 




U 


18.6 




All persons 


597 


100.0 




59 


100.0 





Concerning the Upstate data of Table 43, it should be remembered that two 
of every seven such respondents hold "mixed" positions, some of them under 
the title "typist/bookkeeper" and the like. 
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The question of moment for high school instruction is the involvement in 
typing among the holders oC jobs open to beginners; secondarily^ the involve- 
ment in typing at the various levels of job responsibility might be of some 
interest. Table 44 displays the findings, by job level, for New York City 
respondents. Upstate data are not shown because so many held **mixed** posi- 
tions under titles that include typing; among Upstate respondents, involve- 
ment in typing is greater than is shown for NYC respondents in Table 44. 

Table 44 

Hours Per Week of Typing Among NYC Respondents, 
By Job Level 



^ , r» ^ Hours per Week 

Job Percent ^ 



Level Who Type _ . ^ , . w 

Range Median Mean 



1 


118 


56.8 


2 


119 


53.8 


3 


199 


70.4 


4 


112 


66. 1 


5 


33 


33.3 


6 


16 


43.8 


All 


597 


60,8 



0-16+ 


1 


4.0 


0-16+ 


1 


3.2 


0-16+ 


2 


3.8 


0-10 


2-3 


3.0 


0-10 


0 


.9 


0-10 


0 


1.4 


0-16+ 


1 


3.3 



^^Both the mean and the median reflect all 
respondents, including those who do not type; 
and the mean conservatively takes 16 hours as 
the midpoint of the interval that begins at 16+. 

In the light of the footnote to Table 44, were only those who do type to 
be considered, the median and mean hours per week of typing for NYC respon- 
dents at job levels 1-6, respectively, are: Medians 4.5, 4.5, 3, 3, 3, 2, 3; 
Means 7.0, 5.9, 5.3, 4.5, 1.3, 2.0. For all the 363 persons who do type, 
the median hours per week is 3 and the mean is 5.5* 

Summarizing the data: (1) The holder of an entry-level job (clerk or ac- 
counting clerk. Levels 1-2) is more likely than not to type on the job; if 
so, typically for 4%-7 hours per week. (2) Perhaps surprisingly, assistant 
bookkeepers and bookkeepers are more often involved' in typing than those at 
lower levels; but, if a bookkeeper, for not more than 10 hours per week. 
(3) Across all job-responsibility levels, the chances are 3 in 5 that typing 
will be involved; and, if so, typically for 3-5-^ hours per week. 
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Nature of Typing Duties , Question 25 asked for typical hours per week 
spent typing each of four specified kinds of tasks, plus "Other," Too many 
respondents merely checked the typing tasks they engaged in, without re- 
porting hours, to permit reporting time distributions for each kind of typ- 
ing task. Accordingly, Table 45 shows only task engagement, not time. 
Again, for the reason mentioned earlier only NYC, not Upstate data, are 
shown. 





Table 45 




Typing Activities 


of NYC Respondents 


Who Type 




(N = 363) 




Activity 


N 


7o of 363 


Letters 


240 


66. 1 


Forms 


163 


44.9 


Reports 


96 


26.4 


Tables 


68 


18. 7 


Other 


79 


21.8 



From the data of Table 45 it would seem that the conventional vocational 
typing curriculum--including, as it doe^ the various kinds of typing activi- 
ties engaged in by bookkeeping personnel--adequately serves the bookkeeping 
student. Nothing special is required; but bookkeeping students in typing 
classes should be informed of the relevance to their potential future work 
in the bookkeeping field of the various components of the typing curriculum. 

Use of Office Machines Other Than the Typewriter * Question 26 asked for 
a listing of other machines used on the job and the number of hours per week 
spent at each. Of the 597 NYC respondents, 583 (97, 7%) --and of the 59 Upstate 
respondents, 56 (94, 9%) --reported the use of at least one office machine. 
For NYC respondents a median of 16^ hours per week and for Upstate respon- 
dents a median of 19 hours per week were spent at such machines. In advance 
of finer details, time at such machines may be summarized as: 



Hours 




NTC 


Upstate 


N 


% 


N 7o 


1-9 


173 


29.7 


20 35.7 


10-19 


180 


30.9 


12 21.4 


20+ 


230 


39.5 


24 42.9 




583 


100. 1 


56 lOOiO 
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Finer details are shown in Table 46. 

Table 46 

Hours Per Week at Machines Other Than the Typewriter 
Among NYC and Upstate Respondents 



Hours 




NYC 






Upstate 


N 


% 


rsim 7 
Lrurn • /o 

(Read Up) 


N 


7o 


Cum. 7o 
(Read Up; 


1 


15 


2.6 


100.0 


2 


3.6 


100.0 


2-3 


30 


5. 1 


97.4 


3 


5.4 


96.4 


4-5 


59 


10. 1 


92. 3 


3 


5.4 


91.1 


6-7 


43 


7.4 


82.2 


3 


5.4 


85. 7 


8-9 


26 


4.5 


74.8 


9 


16.1 


80.4 


10-14 


101 


17.3 


70.3 


7 


12.5 


64.3 


15-19 


79 


13.6 


53.0 


5 


8.9 


51.8 


20-24 


66 


11.3 


39.5 


4 


7. 1 


42.9 


25+ 


164 


28. 1 


28. 1 


20 


35.7 


35.7 


All 


583 


100.0 




56 


100. 1 





To the extent that machine time reported by respondents is reasonably ac- 
curate^ the extent to which bookkeeping personnel are- -to use a phrase oth- 
ers have used--"figures clerks" is manifest in the data of Table 46, As 
shown in the "Cum. 7o" columns of Table 46, about two out of five respondents 
spend more than half of a 40-hour work week (20+ hours) at machines that-- 
as Table 47 (next page) shows--are mostly ones that do arithmetic. More 
than half of all respondents spend at least 15 hours per week, and average 
(mean) hours per week (conservatively taking 25 as the midpoint of the in- 
terval that begins at 25 hours) are 15.4 for NYC respondients and 15,6 for 
Upstate respondents. One respondent whose reported typewriter time, other 
machine time, and percentage of time spent making calculations amounted to 
a work week reminiscent of the sweatshop era, when queried by telephone 
about the impossible total, remarked of her other machine/calculation time: 
"It only seems that way." 

In response to Question 26, nine different machines or types of machines 
were mentioned with sufficient frequency to justify specific mention. These, 
plus "Others," are listed in Table 47 (next page). 
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Table 47 

Office Machines Other Than the Typewriter 
Used by NYC and Upstate Respondents 

NYC Upstate 



Machine 


N 


(7o of 597) 


N 


(7o of 59) 


None 


14 


2.3 


3 


5.1 


Adding 


474 


79.4 


47 


79.7 


Calculator 


215 


36.0 


15 


25.4 


Checkwriter 


128 


21.4 


17 


28.8 


Duplicating/Copying 


80 


13.4 


9 


15.3 


Bookkeeping or Billing 


79 


13.2 


9 


15.3 


Comptometer 


28 


4.7 


1 


1.7 


Cash register 


17 


2.8 


15 


25.4 


Keypunch 


15 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


Computer 


9 


1.5 


0 


0.0 


Others 


24 


4.0 


5 


8.5 



The data of Table 47 are clear enough: adding/calculating machines are 
the dominant ones; and^ as Cook and Maliche (1966) have shown^ pre-employ- 
ment training on such machines is not required by employers. Indeed^ among 
the types of machines listed in Table 47^ Cook and Maliche reported that 
pre-employment training or on-the-job training of more than one day tends 
to apply only to keypunch and bookkeeping machines. The Comptometer- -as 
both Cook and Maliche and the Labor Department findings given later in this 
report show--is virtually obsolete. With the exceptions mentioned^ high 
school training on the machines listed in Table 47 is superfluous and there- 
fore not justifiable. A final comment^ in passing^ bears on the 15 Upstate 
respondents who use a cash register. Presumably^ these are retail store em- 
ployees who combine bookkeeping with sales clerk and/or cashier duties. 

Finally^ the number of different office machines other than the typewriter 
(from 1 to 5+) used by various numbers of respondents is shown in Table 48 
(next page). As shown^ about five-eighths of Upstate employoes and three- 
fourths of the NYC employees use one or two machines; the remainder, three 
or more machines • 
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Table 48 

Number of Office Machines Other Than the Typewriter 
Used by NYC and Upstate Respondents 



INtUllUeL O I. 

Different 
Machines 




IN X V_i 


Upstate 


N 


% 


N 


% 


0 


16 


2.7 


3 


5,1 


1 


245 


41,0 


17 


28.8 


2 


215 


36,0 


20 


33.9 


3 


91 


15,2 


18 


30.5 


4 


27 


4,5 


0 


0.0 


5+ 


5 


.8 


_1 


1.7 


Total 


597 


100,2 


59 


100.0 



Involvement in Electronic Data Processing (EPF) or Services 

Among the 597 New York City respondents, 63 percent answered "Yes" to 
Question 27: "Does your employer use electronic data processing equipment 
or services (punch cards or computer equipment) to generate bookkeeping and 
accounting records?" Because only 9 Upstate respondents were involved in 
EDP, findings are given here only for New York City respondents, applied to 
Question 28, covering six accounting "areas." First, however, the question 
of computerization in establishments of various kinds (SICs) and sizes is 
of interest. Findings by size of firm (total number of employees) are dis- 
played in Table 49. 

Table 49 

Involvement in Electronic Data Processing 
By NYC Respondents in Firms of Various Sizes 



Size of 






EDP Users 


Total N 






Firm 


N 


7o of Total 


0-3 


32 


3 


9.3 


.4-9 


24 


3 


12.5 


10-99 


209 


98 


46.9 


100-499 


124 


90 


72.6 


500-999 


87 


77 


88.5 


1000+ 


121 


105 


86.8 


Total 


597 


376 


63.0 
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Table 49 shows, for example, that 3, or 9.3 percent, of the 32 New York 
City respondents who are employed in establislunents with fewer than 4 em- 
ployees are involved in nonmanual bookkeeping systems. Mainly, and support- 
ing common expectation, involvement in unit records or computerized systems 
increases with size of firm: from nearly half in establishments with 10-99 
employees, through more than seven- tenths in the 100-499 class, to about 
seven-eighths in the still larger firms. Computerized and associated sys- 
tems dominate in the larger firms, and the larger firms account for the bulk 
of employment (Table 23, p. 48). Curricular implications are given in the 
account of Labor Department findings later in this report, showing that com- 
puterization reduces the need for conceptual knowledge among employees. 

Paralleling the data of Table 49, Table 50 displays the findings by type 
of firm — Standard Industrial Classification. 



Table 50 

Involvement in Electronic Data Processing Among NYC Respondents^ 
According to Standard Industrial Classification of Employer 



Standard Industrial Classification 


N 


EDP Users 
N % of Total 


Agriculture, Mining, Contract Construc- 


15 


3 


20.0 


tion (SIC 01-17) 








Manufacturing (SIC 19-39) 


121 


71 


58.7 


Transportation (SIC 40-47) 


37 


29 


78.4 


Communication and electric, gas, and 


29 


26 


89.7 


sanitary services (SIC 48-49) 








Wholesale and retail trade (SIC 50-59) 


134 


69 


51.5 


Banking, other credit agencies, secur- 


57 


48 


84.2 


ity and commodity brokers, dealers, 
exchanges and services (SIC 60-62) 














Insurance and real estate (SIC 63-67) 


54 


38 


70.4 


Services (nonprofessional) SIC 70-79) 


68 


37 


54.4 


Services (medical and other health) 


44 


30 


68.2 


(SIC 80) 








Services (Other: legal, educational, 


38 


25 


65.8 


etc.) (SIC 81-89) 








Total 


597 


376 


63.0 
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To an extent^ type and size of firm are not independent. As one may in- 
fer from Table 50 as well as from the Technical Appendix (pp. 209-221), 
transportation, communication and public utilities, banks and brokerage 
houses, hospitals and major insurance carriers tend to be large establish- 
ments. Ill any event, the large establishments are prominently the "paper 
work" ones, the volume of whose recordmaking requirements have led such ex- 
tablishments to computerize a portion or much of their operations. The opera- 
tions that have been computerized in the establishments employing our re- 
spondents are displayed in Table 51, based on the total of 376 EDP users. 

Table 51 

Distribution of Computerized Accounting "Areas'* 
Among NYC Respondents 

(N = 376) 



Area 


N 


7o of 376 


Payroll 


293 


77.9 


Accounts receivable 


263 


69.9 


Accounts payable 


228 


60.6 


Sales 


154 


41.0 


Inventory 


143 


38.0 


Purchases 


119 


31.6 


Others 


60 


16.0 



Here and throughout this presentation of findings on EDP and computeriza- 
tion, the data apply tc the field as a whole, not merely to the areas involv- 
ing our respondents. Questions 27 and 28 inquired about "employer/' not em- 
ployee, involvement in EDP; and Question 28 specifically requested the respon- 
dent to "ask your supervisor" if "you are not sure." Especially since the 
rank ordering of areas in Table 51 is in excellent agreement with Labor De- 
partment findings, the data may be taken as indicative of the extent of com- 
puterization from one area to another in the accounting field. "Payroll" 
lends itself most readily to computerization and^ as shown, leads the rest. 
It would seem rather difficult to justify the maintenance of manual payroll 
records as more than a minor part of high school bookkeeping instruction. 

Finally, the breadth of EDP uses across "areas" in the establishments of 
our respondents is covered in Table 52 (next page). 
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Table 52 

Number of Computerized Accounting "Areas" 
In the Establishments of NYC Respondents* 



Number o f 
Arers 


% 


Cum. 7„ 
(Read Up) 


1 

X 


, D 


iUU. u 


2 


14.8 


79.4 


3 


20.8 


64.6 


4 


17.7 


43,8 


5 


8.4 


26.1 


6 


17.7 


17.7 


^Excluding the 


"others" 


of T^-'^le 51. 



As shown in the middle column of Table Sz^ one- fifth of the respondents 
were employed in establishments that Iiad computerized one accounting area. 
As shown in the last column, abc.it five-eighths (64.6%) had computerized 
in three or more areas; more Chan one-fourth had computerized in five or more 
areas. Among the establishments covered by the Labor Department interviews, 
some who had not yet begun computerization were planning it; and some who 
had computerized in some areas were planning extension to other areas. Com- 
puterization of accounting records is manifestly a tide that no King Canute 
can stop--with attendant implications for more modest high school instruc- 
tion in bookkeeping. 

Involvement In Computational Activities 

In recognition that some (unknown) proportion of ' kkeeping arithmetic is 
done mentally or by pencil and paper, rather thar machine, Question 29 
asked for the percentage of a typical work week levoted to both manual and 
machine computations (accompanied by examples), with options at 107o inter- 
vals from 07o to 904%. Hours at office machines had been asked in Question 
26 and at the typewriter in Question 24. In many dozens of instances (and 
predicated on a 35- or 37^- or 40-hour work week), the sum of these various 
activities, as originally reported, exceeded the possible total. In all 
such instances, respondents were phoned to remedy the inconsistencies, usu- 
ally with cheerful embarrassment on their part. The arithmetic of bookkeep- 
ing, it seems^ had for some respondents little transfer value for arithmetic 
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in other settings. At any rate^ excluding the nonrespondents to Question 29 
(30 in NYC and 7 Upstate)^ the NYC and Upstate distributions for percentage 
of a typical work week spent making calculations are shown in Table 53. 



Table 53 

Percentage of Work Time Spent Making Calculations 



WOrK 




NYC 


Upstate 


Percent 


la 


L»um« /o 


% 


Ciim, % 


0 


1,6 


1,6 


5.8 


5,8 


10 


12, 3 


13, 9 


21,2 


26.9 


20 


13,6 


27,5 


23, 1 


50.0 


30 


18,3 


45.8 


11,5 


61.5 


40 


9, 7 


55,5 


11,5 


73.0 


50 


14,8 


70,4 


9.6 


82.7 


60 


8,5 


78.8 


3,8 


86.5 


70 


7,4 


86,2 


7.7 


94.2 


80-90+ 


13,8 


100,0 


5,8 


100.0 



Fewer of the Upstate than of the NYC respondents spend very large amounts 
of time at calculation because more of the former group have job duties out- 
side bookkeep: ng. Confining attention, for that reason, to the NYC data of 
Table 53, tliv large amount of arithmetic involved in bookkeeping occupations 
is obvious and explains the routine plea of employers for job applicants who 
are *'good at ligures.*' Although the frequencies underlying the percentages 
of Table 53 ar^ not shown, the typical (median) NYC respondent devoted 44,4 
percent of a typical work week to making calculations--15, 5, 16,6 and 17«7 
hours, respectively, of a 35-, 37%-, and 40-hour work week. Some 30 percent 
of NYC respondents spent more than half their time at calculations, and the 
nearly one out of seven who spent at least 80 percent of their time in that 
way are "figures clerks" with a vengeance. 

On the hypothesis that the lower the level of job responsibility, the 
more time spent calculating, calculation time was examined in relation to 
job levels--with outcomes that do not support the hypothesis. Calculation 
time at job levels 1-4 ranged between 34 and 41 percent; at levels 5 and 6, 
48 and 50 percent, respectively (the foregoing percentages are medians). 
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Responsibility for One's Ovm Work 

Inquiry into whether the respondent was mostly responsible for his own 
work or, instead, whether it was mostly checked by someone else (Question 
31) led to results as displayed in Table 54, by job level, for the 460 NYC 
employees who responded to the question* 

Table 54 

Percentage of NYC Respondents Who Have Responsibility for Their Own Work, 

By Job Level 

Job Level 1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 

Percent 66.9 78.8 75.9 85. 7 81.8 87.5 77.1 

The substantial number of nonrespondents to Question 31, added to the 
variety of possible interpretations of "mostly having responsibility for 
one's own wo rk^" make the particular percentages shown in Table 54 of little 
interest. The data are displayed merely as a mild confirmation of the com- 
monsense expectation that the higher the level of job responsibility, the 
less the likelihood of having one's work checked by a superior. 

Involvement in Journalizing 

As a condensation of the various journalizing activities represented by 
particular items within the 131 detailed job activities. Question 33 (left 
side of page 2 of the questionnaire) listed six types of journals and asked 
the respondent to check the number of money columns in each of the journals 
that he used. The response options included one representing non-use of the 
particular journal. In all instances, the responses to Question 33 were 
checked against the parallel items in the list of 131 job activities that 
followed. For example, a respondent who indicates that he performs Activity 
No. 9 ("Do you make entries in a sales journal . . , ?") should be able to 
give (in Question 33) the number of money columns in that journal. In per- 
haps as many as a hundred instances, there were inconsistencies that had to 
be cleared up by telephone. Not atypically, one could hear over the tele- 
phone a respondent asking a colleague: "Say^ how many tnoney columns do we 
have in our sales [or other] journal?'* Examination of the Labor Department 
findings that were available later largely explained the puzzling inability 
of many who reported journalizing activity to give the number of money col- 
umns: They were using locally designed forms which they either did not rea- 
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lize were journals or which were, in fact, a portion of a journal. The dis- 
agreementB in responses were resolved as best as possible by phone--giving the 
respondent the b enefit of the doubtj i«e«, crediting hiiu with a Yes for jour- 
nalizing in uncertain instances. As a result, the involvement in journaliz- 
ing displayed in Tables 55 and 56 (for NYC respondents) is probably somewhat 
overestimated. Although no wording of the titles of Tables 55 and 56 could 
be found that made the difference in their data immediately clear (see, there- 
fore, the illustrative footnotes), the intent of Table 55 is to show what per- 
centage of persons at each of the six job levels use each of the various 
journals; the intent of Table 56 is to show what percentage of those who do 
use each of various journals are at the various job levels. The underlying 
curricular questions are: What is the rank order of frequency of use of the 
various journals? and Are there journals characteristically handled by hold- 
ers of higher-level, rather than entry-level, jobs? 



Table 55 

Percentage of NYC Respondents at Each Job Level 
Who Use Each of Various Journals^ 



Journal 






Job 


Level 






Mixed 


Total 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7o N 


General 


9. 7 


23.4 


36.9 


78.1 


81.2 


93.8 


51.5 


41.2 


246 


Sales 


6.2 


16.2 


47.1 


62.9 


34.4 


37.5 


54.5 


35.3 


211 


Purchases 


3.5 


9.0 


35.3 


61.9 


2.2 


31.2 


39.4 , 


28.8 


170 


Cash Receipts 


13.3 


25.2 


74.3 


88.6 


53.1 


75.0 


63.6 


52.8 


315 


Cash Payments 


1.8 


21.6 


65.2 


57.2 


56.2 


81.2 


63.6 


48.6 


290 


Combination Cash 
Rec. and Pay. 


1.8 


10.8 


30.5 


34.4 


25.0 


25.0 


27.3 


21.4 


128 


N 


113 


111 


187 


105 


32 


16 


33 




597 



The first of the percentage columns shows that 9.77a of the 113 Level-1 
respondents make entries in a General Journal,. The Total columns at the 
right of the table show, for example, that 246, or 41.2% of the 597 NYC 
respondents make entries in the General Journal. 



These persons are not full-time bookkeepers, but instead combine other 
duties v;ith bookkeeping/accounting. 
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If the various journals are rank-ordered according to the "Total 7o" col- 
unm, the Cash Receipts journal is most commonly used, followed in turn by: 
Cash Payments, General, Sales, Purchases, and Combination Cash Receipts and 
Payments. This is not to say that that rank order applies across the field 
of accounting for private employers. Rather, it is applicable to the work 
of persons responding to an inquiry addressed to entry-level persons that 
happened to attract responses from numbers of higher-level persons. For ex- 
ample, in possible explanation of the failure of the General Journal to rank 
first, phone conversations with respondents with discrepant responses often 
elicited the comment that the General Journal was maintained by a senior 
person or by an outside accountant on a monthly basis. In other instances, 
the difficulties were ones of terminology (e.g,, to a telephoned question, 
a respondent answered, "Oh, we call it a Disbursements Journal," The titles 
of Question 33 should have incorporated the terms Expense, Disbursements, et al. 

The issue of the relation between job level and journalizing is subject 
to some circularity in the data. The criteria for job-level assignments (as 
given in Table 1, p. 19) make journalizing a principal hallmark of the 
assistant bookkeeper and bookkeeper (as distiiiguished from the Levels 1-2 
clerks and accounting clerks). Thus, the larger percentages of journaliz- 
ing for upper-level than lower-level employees shown in Table 55 reflect 
the assignment to upper levels of those who journalize. In a phrase, the 
job-level assignments epitomize and represent by one number on a 6-step 
scale the details of each person's job duties. The distinction is that 
the maintenance of one special journal earns a Level I or 2 assignment^ of 
more than one, a higher- level assignment. Reflecting, then, the criteria 
for job-level assignments, journalizing is relatively infrequently carried 
out by entry-level persons. None of the percentages for journalizing at 
Levels 1 and 2 shown in Table 55 exceed 25. Also notable is the extent to 
which maintaining the General Journal is the task of the full bookkeeper, 
junior accountant or accountant (Levels 4-6). The implications for hish 
school bookkeeping instruction are more or less evident and will be sug- 
gested following the display of Table 56 (next page). 

In contrast to Table 55, Table 56 shows, for example, that of the 246 
respondents who make entries in a General Journal, 4.5 percent are Level-1 
persons; of the 315 persons involved with a Cash Receipts Journal, 44.1 per- 
cent are assistant bookkeepers (Level 3). 
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Table 56 

Job Levels of NYC Respondents Who Make Journal Entries 

(In Percentages) 











Journnl 






Job 


























Level 


General 


Sales 


Purchases 


Cash 
Receio ts 


Cash 
Payments 


Combin. 
Rec. St Pav 


1 


4.5 


3.3 


2.4 


4.8 


. 7 


1.6 


2 


10.6 


8.5 


5.9 


8.9 


8.3 


9.4 


3 


28.0 


41.7 


38.9 


44.1 


42.1 


44.5 


4 


33.3 


31.3 


38.2 


29.5 


31.0 


28.1 


5 


10.6 


5.2 


4,1 


5.4 


6.2 


6.3 


6 


6.1 


2.8 


2.9 


3.8 


4.5 


3.1 


Mixed 


6.9 


7. 1 


7.6 


6.7 


7.2 


7.0 


Total 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N 


246 


211 


170 


315 


290 


128 



The reading of this table is illustrated in the last paragraph on 
p. 95. 



Table 56 shows that journalizing is predominantly the province of the as- 
sistant bookkeeper and bookkeeper^ not of the clerk or accounting clerk. 
Taken together with the information in Table 55^ the data suggest that-- 

High school instruction should focus on the more common special jour- 
nals^ primarily the income and expense journals^ and make only pass- 
ing reference to the General Joumal--because few entry-level persons 
are given General Journal responsibilities. 

Upgfcete Journelizing Activity , Tables 57 and 58 (pp. 97-98) contain the 
Upstate findings^ paralleling those ior NYC respondents shown in Tables 55-56. 
Despite the very small numbers of persons at job levels 1 and 2 and at levels 
5-6^ there is little to choose between the trends (and therefore the impli- 
cations) of the NYC and Upstate data. For both groups of respondents^ jour- 
nalizing is mainly done by persons at Levels 3 and 4 (assistant bookkeepers 
and bookkeepers). In fact (Table 58)^ since 3.1 or 3.2 percent of 32 or 31 
persons is 1 person^ there are only three instances of any kind of journal- 
izing among the clerks and accounting clerks--conf ined to two special jour- 
nals (Sales and Cash Receipts); no beginner handles the General Journal. 
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Table 57 

Percentage of Upstate Respondents at Each Job Level 
Who Use Each of Various Journals^ 



Journal 






Job Level 






Total 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7a 


N 




n 0 


n n 


1^ n 
• u 


oU, 0 


/ J , u 


n 

->U , u 


54. 2 


32 


Sales 


20,0 


50,0 


40, 0 


69,2 


50,0 


50,0 


52,5 


31 


Purchases 


0,0 


0,0 


10,0 


53,8 


50,0 


0,0 


30,5 


18 


Cash Receipts 


20, 0 


0,0 


45,0 


76, 9 


50,0 


0,0 


54,2 


32 


Cash Pa3nnients 


0,0 


0,0 


35,0 


69, 2 


50,0 


0,0 


45,8 


27 


Combination Cash 


0,0 


50,0 


25,0 


38,5 


50,0 




30,5 


18 


0,0 


Rec. 6c Pay. 












N 


5 


2 


20 


26 


4 


2 




59 



The holders of "mixed" positions are shown for the job levels thac ap- 
ply to their bookkeeping/accounting duties^ rather than separately. The 
data of the table are read in the manner illustrated by footnote a^ of Ta- 
ble 55. 



One distinction between the NYC data of Table 55 and the Upstate data of 
Table 57 consists of several small changes in the rank order of use of the 
six journals listed. Upstate (as shown in the "Total %" column)^ the Gene- 
ral and Cash Receipts Journals are tied for first rank^ and the Cash Pay- 
ments Journal ranks fourth. A clearer index of NYC/Upstate differences in 
journal usage--which is to say between the types of journals maintained in 
establishments ranging up through very large versus ones that are presumably 
mostly very small— is provided below^ in which the "Total %" data of Tables 
55 and 57 are rounded to the nearest whole percentage. The journals^ abbre- 
viated, are shown in the order of the listings of Tables 55 and 57, 

G S P CR CP Comb. 
NYC 41 35 29 53 49 21 

Upstate 54 52 30 54 46 30 

In the smaller Upstate establichments^ there appears to be more frequent 
use of the General^ Sales^ and Combination Cash Receipts and Pa3n[nentG Jour- 
nals, However^ size of firm is not the only explanatory factor. As shown 
in Table 89 (p. 217^ Technical Appendix)^ nearly half (28 of 59) Upstate 
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respondents were employed in es^'ablishments engaged in SIC 50-59 (Wholesale 
and Retail Trade), probably almost entirely in retail trade. In contrast, 
among NYC respondents (Table 90, p, 218, Ter.hnical Appendix) 24 percent of 
the establishments and 22 percent of the respondents were associated with 
the category ^'Wholesale and Retail Trade," including many wholesalers. Per- 
haps the data contrasting NYC with Upstate journal usage suggest that, in the 
smaller establishments, the General Journal is more common and a variety of 
special journals somewhat less common--than in larger establishments. If so, 
perhaps-- 

High school bookkeeping instruction in the smaller cities might give 
somewhat more attention to the General Journal than seems justified 
in the large urban areas. 

Table 58 displays the Upstate findings paralleling those in Table 56 for 
NYC respondents. 

Table 58 

Job Levels of Upstate Respondents Who Make Journal Entries 

✓ .a 
(In Percentages) 











Journal 






Job 


























Level 


General 


Sales 


Purchases 


Cash 
Receipts 


Cash 
Payments 


Comb in, 
Rec. 6c Pay. 


1 


0,0 


3.2 


0,0 


3.1 


0,0 


0.0 


2 


0,0 


3,2 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


5,6 


3 


21,9 


25,8 


11.1 


28.1 


25,9 


27,8 


4 


65,6 


58,1 


77,8 


62,5 


66,7 


55,6 


5 


9,4 


6,5 


11. 1 


6,3 


7,4 


11, 1 


6 


3,1 


3,2 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


Total 


100,0 


100,0 


100, 0 


100,0 


100,0 


100, 1 


N 


32 


31 


18 


32 


27 


18 


^The 


table is 


read in 


the same manner as Table 


56 (see the 


last para- 



graph on p. 95) . 



The implications of the data of Table 58 have been discussed on pages 95 
and 96 and require no further comment. Considered, next, is the number of 
money columns in the journals used by the questionnaire respondents (Ques- 
tion 33--left side of page 2 of the questionnaire). 
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Number of Money Coliimns In Various Journals . Curricular interest in the 
number of money columns in journals is in manifest awareness of the varia- 
tions in accounting usage and of the instructional principle that expresses 
the importance of matching^ in instruction^ the (varying) states of affairs 
that are likely to be found on the job. Subject to the uncertainty of many 
NYC respondents about number of money columns referred to on page 93 (i.e,, 
uncertainty about whether the forms they used were, indeed, journals), the 
NYC findings for number of money columns in journals are displayed in Table 
59; the Upstate findings, in Table 60, The pertinent questionnaire item 
(No, 33) provided, one-by-one, for responses to number of money columns from 
1 through 11+, However, with the exceptions covered by the last three foot- 
notes of Table 59, the grouping of 3-7 columns reflects relatively low fre- 
quencies for the individual columns within the group; the 9+ grouping for 9, 
10, and 11+ reflects both the 10-punch limitation on an IBM card and the 
sufficiency for curricular purposes of the grouping. 

Table 59 

Percentage Distribution of Number of Money Colimins 
In Various Journals Used by NYC Respondents 



Number of Money Colimins 

Journal 

1 2 3-7 8 9+ N 



General 


■ 8.1 


24.0 


26.8 


11 


.0 


30.1 


246 


Sales 


10.4 


12.8 


39.3 


11 


.4 


26.1 


211 


Purchases 


8.2 


10.6 


26. S'' 


15 


.3 


39.4 


170 


Cash Receipts 


8.6 


8.9 


34. 6^^ 


8 


.6 


39.4 


315 


Cash Payments 


7.6 


9.3 


25.2 


10 


.0 


47.9 


290 


Combination Cash 


7.8 


10.9 


20.0^ 


4 


.7 


51.6 


128 


Rec. & Pay. 
















All 


8.5 


12.7 


30.0 


10 


.2 


38.6 





^he table shows, illustratively, that in 8 ,170 of General 
Journal usage, that journal has 1 money column. The column 
totals are across all six of the journals listed; e.g., about 
one-eighth of the time (12,77o), the journals have 2 money columns, 

^For 4 columns, the percentage is I5,3. 

For 6 columns, the percentage is 11,1, 

^For 6 columns, the percentage is 10,2, 
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Without exception, the modal (most frequent) number of money columns in 
each of the six journals listed in Table 59 is 9+; next most frequent num- 
ber of money columns, per journal, is: General 2, Sales 2 (with 4 ODlumns 
nearly as frequent as 2), Purchases 8, Cash Receipts 6, Cash Payments 8, 
and Combination 2 (mth 6 columns nearly as frequent as 2), Prevailingly, 
then, all the journals most often have many columns; next most often, the 
General and Sales Journals have few (2) ; the others continue to have many. 

Table 60 displays the money-colvimn information for Upstate respondents. 

Table 60 

Percentage Distribution of Number of Money Columns 
In Various Journals Used by Upstate Respondents^ 



Journal 




Number of Money Columns 


N 


1 




2 


3-7 


8 


9+ 


General 


9. 


4 


18.8 


21.9 


3.1 


46.9 


52 


Sales 


12. 


9 


19.4 


32.3 


12.9 


22.6 


31 


Purchases 


16. 


7 


22.2 


27.8 


5.6 


27.8 


18 


Cash Receipts 


21. 


9 


15.6 


31.3 


6.3 


25.0 


32 


Cash Payments 


25. 


9 


14.8 


29.6 


3. 7 


25.9 


27 


Combination Cash 
Rec. & Pay. 

All 


16. 


7 


27.8 


27.8 


11.1 


16.7 


18 


16. 


5 


19.0 


28.5 


7.0 


29.1 





See footnote a of Table 59. 



For the first five of the six journals listed in Table 60, the modal (most 
frequent^) number of money columns is again 9+; for the Combination journal, 2. 
Next most frequent among Upstate respondents are: General 2, Sales 2, Purch- 
ases 2, Cash Receipts 1, Cash Payments 1, Combination 1 and 9+, equally. Pre- 
vailingly, then, the Upstate journals (which is to say, the small- firm jour- 
nals) mostly have many columns; next most often, they have few. 

The Labor Department occupational analysts also collected information on 
number of money columns in journals by direct examination, thus freeing their 
findings of the uncertainty characterizing some of the data for NYC question- 
naire respondents. Their findings (for nonentry and entry positions) are 
given in Tables 75 and 76 (pp. 143-144), but with percentages computed on 
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a different base from that of Tables 59 and 60, with different money- column 
groupings, and across all Journals encountered, including many highly spe- 
cialized ones (e.g., see Figure 7, p. 152) not listed in Tables 59 and 60. 
As best as can be done by way of comparing questionnaire with interview in- 
formation on number of money columns in journals in view of the noncompara- 
bility factors given above, it may, as a preliminary, be stated that the La- 
bor Department found journalizing to be engaged in by 30 percent of the em- 
ployees, whereas the percentages for NYC respondents to the questionnaire 
ranged, as shown in Table 55, from 21 to 53 percent. Tha 6 NYC percentages 
cannot be averaged for comparison with the Labor Department's 30 percent be- 
cause of NYC-employee engagement in different numbers of journals (sometimes 
1, at other times more than 1) . 

On the question of number of money columns, the Labor Department percent- 
ages of Tables 75 and 76 (pp. 143, 144) have been converted (in jlahle 61, be 
low) to the same base as the NYC ones and, when possible, the NYiC groupings 
of number of money columns have been converted to the Labor Department group 
ings. 

Table 61 

i 

Percentage Distribution of Number of Money Columns in Journals 
Among NYC Questionnaire Respondents and Labor Department Interviewees 

Number of Money Columns 



Source 


1 


2 


3-5 


6-8 6-10 


9+ 


11+ 


Unknown 


NYC Questionnaire 


8.5 


12.7 


17.4 


22.8 


38.6 






Labor Department 


* 


29.6 


35.2 


9.9 




14.1 


11.3 



*Not reported. 



Table 61 shows very poor agreement between the Questionnaire and Labor 
Department findings on number of money columns in journals: the latter show- 
ing a preponderance of 2-5 columns; the former, a preponderance of 6 or more 
columns. In view of the many omitted questionnaire responses to Question 33 
and the characteristic uncertainty of respondents during a telephone check 
on the discrepancies, one is tempted to place greater credence in the Labor 
Department findings on number of money columns in journals. However, inso- 
far as the curricular question could be more simply answered were there to 
be some prevalent number of columns per journal^ the question has no simple 
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answer- -except that of variability. It would be well to provide in bookkeep- 
ing instruction journal forms that vary widely in number of columns. 

Involvement in Maintaining Led p;ers 

The final "overview" area before considering the 131 detailed job activi- 
ties concerns whether or not respondents post to the General Ledger (Ques- 
tion 34)^ to one or more subsidiary ledgers (Question 35), and if "yes" to 
the latter, which subsidiary ledgers (Question 36). Here again, as with 
the discrepant or inconsistent responses for journalizing, a certain amount 
of telephon^:^. remedying of inconsistencies had to be undertaken. As a con- 
venient means of examining ledger involvement in relation to total job ex- 
perience (whether or not post-high school bookkeeping/accounting courses 
may have been taken), involvement in General Ledger work is shown in Table 
62 for those who were graduated from high school pre- and post-1970. 

Table 62 

General Ledger Work Among Pre- and Post- 1970 High School Graduates 

u<z n A Yes No . Total 
HS Graduation 



New York City 
By 1969 
1970-72 
Non-Grads. 
Total 

Upstate 
By 1969 
1970- 72\ 
Non-Grads. 
Total 



207 38.8 

7 22.6 

5 15.2 

219 36.7 

33 66.0 

2 50.0 

Jl 60.0 

38 64.4 



326 61.2 

24 77.4 

28 84.8 

378 63.3 

17 81.0 

2 50.0 

_2 40.0 

21 35.6 



533 89.3 

31 5.2 

33 5.5 

597 100.0 

50 84.7 

4 6.8 

_1 8.5 

59 100.0 



Of the row totals; i.e., of 533, 31, . . 59. 
^Of 597 and of 59. 

As shown in Table 62, about three-eighths (36.7%) of the NYC respondents, 
but about five-eighths (64.4%) of the Upstate respondents, reported that they 
post to the General Ledger. Among Upstate respondents the frequencies for 
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pre- and post-1970 high school graduation are too small to permit any infer- 
ences. Confined^ then^ to the NYC data for graduates^ less than one- fourth 
of the recent graduates (22.67o)^ but about three-eighths of the older gradu- 
ates (38.87o) were involved in General Ledger work; the ratio of those per- 
centages (older to younger graduates) is 1.7 to 1. Working with the General 
Ledger is prevailingly a task for the more experienced employee. 

Paralleling the data for General Ledger work in Table 62^ the information 
on subsidiary ledgers is shown in Table 63. 



Table 63 

Subsidiary Ledger Work Among Pre- and Post-1970 High School Graduates 



HS Graduation 


Yes 




INO 


Total 


Status 


N 




N 




N 




New York City 














By 1969 


209 


39.2 


324 


60.8 


533 


89.3 


1970-72 


9 


29.0 


22 


71.0 


31 


5.2 


Non-Grads. 


11 


33.3 


22 


66.7 


33 


5.5 


Total 


229 


38.4 


368 


61.6 


597 


100.0 


Upstate 














By 1969 


17 


34.0 


33 


66.0 


50 


84.7 


1970-72 


1 


25.0 


3 


75.0 


i'+ 


6.8 


Non-Grads. 


J, 


20.0 


_4 


80.0 


J5 


8.5 


Total 


19 


32.2 


50 


67.8 


59 


100.0 


Of the row 


totals; i.e. 


, of 533, 


31, . . 


, ., 59. 







^Of 597 and of 59. 

The findings of Table 63 on posting to subsidiary ledgers are so very 
like those of Table 62 applying to the General Ledger that there is little 
that need be added to the earlier comments. The older graduates are about 
equally engaged in the General and subsidiary ledgers; the younger ones^ 
slightly more often with subsidiary ledgers than with the General Ledger. 

So many dozens of highly specialized subsidiary ledgers were reported in 
response to Question 36 ("... which subsidiary ledgers?") as to make their 
mention of little curricular relevance. Instead^ the data were tallied for 
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niunber of subsidiary ledgers to which the respondent posted^ with results as 
shown in Table 64. 

Table 64 

Number of Subsidiary Ledgers Maintained 



(In Percentages)''' 


Number 


NYC 


Upstate 


1 


40.6 


31.6 


2 


30.1 


36.8 


3 


11.4 


21.1 


4 


9.6 


5.3 


5+ 


8.3 


5.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.1 


*Based 


on Ns of 229 for NYC 


and 19 



for Upstate respondents. 

The data of Table 64 suggest that a bookkeeper whose duties involve sub- 
sidiary ledgers will more likely than not be involved with more than one 
such ledger. 

The close agreement between the reported General Ledger and subsidiary 
ledger work (Tables 62 and 63) might perhaps be suspected^ even if only on 
the grounds that--with one General Ledger vs. (potentially) many subsidiary 
ledgers-- there ought to be more persons involved with the latter ledgers. 
In the present instance^ playing detective is not possible because so many 
of the questionnaire respondents were experienced persons^ not beginners. 
The Labor Department findings are more pertinent to the issue of ledger in- 
volvement because of the precise distinction between entry and nonentry job 
holders. As shown in Tables 75 and 76 (pp. 143^ 144) 11 of 24 nonentry job 
holders (45.87p) and 42 of 213 holders of entry jobs (19.7%) were engaged in 
ledger work of one kind or another — without distinguishing the General from 
subsidiary ledgers. It may also be mentioned (Row 4 of Tables 75 and 76) 
that 29.1 percent of nonentry-job holders and 14.6 percent of entry-job 
holders '^reconcile subsidiary ledgers with general ledger accounts.'* 

In sumnary^ taking the Labor Department findings as less ambiguous on the 
issue of ledger work among beginners^ only about one-fifth of such persons 
are engaged in ledger work. 

ERLC 
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Suinmary and Implications of Job-Overview Findings 

The findings and their implications summarized here are largely^ but not 
entirely, confined to those that have implications for high school bookkeep- 
ing instruction. In each instance^ the particular page and table numbers con 
taining the details are shown in square brackets. 

Typewriting [pp. 83-85^ Tables 43-45], About three-fifths of the NYC re- 
spondents and about four-fifths of the Upstate respondents type on the job-- 
the former^ typically for 3-5^ hours per week; the latter^ for rather more 
than that because small-firm employees often have duties aside from bookkeep 
ing. The kinds of things bookkeepers type are indistinguishable from the 
activities commonly included in standard typewriting instruction. 

The high school bookkeeping student is well advised to learn to 
type — the same sorts of things that are taught to potential other 
office employees* 

Other Office Machines [pp. 85-88^ Tables 46-48], More than 19 of every 

20 employees use office machines other than the typewriter--prevailingly 

adding/calculating machines and, more often than not^ more than one machine — 

typically spending 15-16 hours per week at such machines. Both earlier 

studies and the Labor Department findings of the present investigation show 

that no prior school training on any of these machines is desired except 

for keypunch and bookkeeping machines. 

There is no justification for adding/calculating machine training 
in the high schools. 

Electronic Data Processing [pp. 88-91^ Tables 49-52]. Employee involve- 
ment in computerized or other electronic bookkeeping/accounting systems 
ranges from about one-tenth in establishments with fewer than 10 employees 
to more than seven-eighths in the giant firms. "Payroll'^ is the area most 
commonly computerized (more than three-fourths of the instances)^ with "Ac- 
counts Receivable" and "Accounts Payable" at 70 and 60 percent levels, re- 
spectively. Among 6 areas (the foregoing, plus Sales, Inventory, and Pur- 
ases), 3 is the typical number subject to EDP. Labor Department data, how- 
ever, show a steadily increasing trend toward computerization of accounting 
records and uniformly-unique-to-the-establishment record forms that sub- 
stantially reduce the need for conceptual knowledge. 

Except in small-city instruction there is no justification for more 
than nominal attention to manual payroll records. In big-city in- 
struction a general reduction in the focus on conceptual knowledge 
seems indicated. 
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Computation Time [pp, 91-92^ Table 53]. The typical bookkeeping employee 
spends about 44 percent of a typical work week (15-^-17% hours) performing 
calculations (by machine^ by paper and pencil^ mentally). Perhaps surpris- 
ingly, the more responsible the job, the greater the number of hours and 
proportion of a work week spent calculating. These findings have no particu- 
lar instructional implications, but they do strongly validate the "Good ac 
figures'* stress placed by employers on job applicants. 

Responsibility for One's Own Work [p. 93, Table 54]. Subject to the vari- 
ous possible interpretations of "responsibility" among respondents, more than 
three- fourths of them reported that they did not mostly have to submit their 
work for checking by someone else. Increase in self-responsibility is evi- 
dent with increase in level of job responsibility (from two-thirds of the 
clerks to seven-eighths of the accountants). To the extent that the respon- 
dents* rfiports on this issue are reliable — 

High school bookkeeping students should understand that on the job — 
in contrast to in the classroom-- there will usually not be someone 
in a teacherlike role to check the employee's work. 

Journalizing Activity [pp. 93-102, Tables 55-61]., Here, there are sub- 
stantial differences between Questionnaire and Labor Department findings — 
with Labor Department findings deserving of more credence because they are 
free of the many inconsistencies in questionnaire responses concerning jour- 
nalizing ^'nd considered of more pertinence because of the unambiguous dis- 
tinction between entry-level and higher-level employees. Among 213 holders 
of entry-level positions, 30 percent were found by the Labor Department oc- 
cupational analysts to be involved in journalizing. Among questionnaire re- 
spondents, the incidence of use (in parentheses) of six specified journals 
was: Cash receipts (53%), Cash payments (497o), General (41%), Sales (35%), 
Purchases (29%), and Combination cash receipts and payments (217o) --among 
NYC (i.e., mainly large- firm) employees. Amon^ the smaller-firm employees 
Upstate, involvement in journalizing tended to be somewhat more frequent, 
especially for the Sales Journal and the General Journal. Both in New York 
City and Upstate, journalizing was infrequent (about 10. percent) among hold- 
ers of lower-level jobs; journalizing is markedly the province of the assis- 
tant bookkeeper and bookkeeper — the General Journal, more often of the lat- 
ter than the former person. Number of money columns in the various journals 
ranges widely for each journal^ with little agreement between Questionnaire 
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and Labor Department findings in that regard. Especially in view of the 
large variety of unique- to-the-establishment, highly specialized journal 
foms discovered by the Labor Department occupational analysts, it would 
appear that-- 

Big-city high school instruction in bookkeeping should give par*- 
ticular focus to the special joumals--deliberately varying in 
number of money columns — with lighter attention to the General 
Journal. lu small-city instruction, somevrhat more attention to 
the General Journal seems justified. 

Ledger Activity [pp, 102-104, Tables 62-64]. Although to a lesser ex- 
tent than was true of journalizing, there were inconsistencies in question- 
naire responses on ledger work. Combined with the sharper distinction be- 
tween entry-level and higher-level jobs provided by the Labor Department 
findings^ those findings appear to deserve the greater credence. Among 
holders of entry-level positions, t-he Labor Department found 20 percent to 
be involved in ledger work (with 15 percent of such persons responsible 
for reconciling subsidiary ledgers with General Ledger accounts). Among 
questionnaire respondents, about three-eighths of NYC employees (includ- 
ing one-fifth of low-level job holders) made entries in the General Ledger, 
as did about five-eighths of the small-firm. Upstate respondents. Subsid- 
iary ledger work was engaged iu by about three-eighths of the New York City 
employees (including about three-tenths of the lower-level job holders) and 
by about three-tenths of the Upstate respondents. In all, the bookkeeping 
employee is more likely than not to be involved with more than one ledger. 
Finally, as with the journal forms, so with the ledger forms analyzed by 
the Labor Department investigators: they vary in design from one estab- 
lishment to the next, including variation in number of money columns. Al- 
though rather more mildly, the instructional implications for ledger work 
parallel those for journalizing: 

In the big cities, particular focus on subsidiary ledgers, widely 
varying in design of the ledger forms, seems desirable--with rela- 
tively lighter attention to the General Ledger. For small-city in- 
struction, the General Ledger appears to be clearly more important 
than subsidiary ledgers. 

Throughout this 3-page summary of "job overview" matters, the Labor De- 
partment criterion for defining an entry-level job is totally free of ambi- 
guity: one for which employers require no previous job experience. 

Considered, next, are the fine details of questionnaire respondents' work. 
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Detalis of Present Job /ictivities 

The 131 detailed job activities that begin on the right side of page 2 of 
the questionnaire are organized into thirteen lettered subsections (A-M) rep- 
resenting topical areas of vrork. For each of the 131 tasks the respondent 
was asked to check whether or not he performed the task and; if so, whether 
he had learned to perform it in school, on the job, or both. Before present- 
ing the task-by- task findings (according to job-relevant school background), 
a bird's eye view of the scope or breadth of job activity across the 13 areas 
and 131 tasks is provided. In all instances, only New York City data are 
shown--because (a) the Upstate findings differ only negligibly from NYC data 
and (b) Upstate frequencies at all job levels except 3 and 4 (assistant book- 
keeper and bookkeeper) were so small (3, 2, 3, 2, plus 17 "mixed" positions) 
that no useful information on entry-level positions was generated. 

Number of Areas and Tasks Engaged In . As one might expect, those at entry 
levels (1 and 2, clerk and accounting clerk) had narrower job duties than 
those at higher levels of job responsibility. For those at assistant book- 
keeper and bookkeeper levels, the median and modal number of areas (out of 
thirteen) engaged in was 9 or more (with a "Yes" for an area whenever at 
least one task in that area was performed). At Level 1 (clerk), the median 
is 3 and the mode 2; at Level 2 (accounting clerk), the median is 4 and the 
mode is also 4. 

At a more detailed level, the median number of tasks performed (out of 
131) is shown, by job level, in Table 65. 

Table 65 

Median Number of Tasks Performed by NYC Respondents, by Job Level 



Job Level 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Mixed 


All 


N 


113 


111 


187 


105 


32 


16 


33 


597 


Median 


7 


14 


27 


60 


30 


50 


36 


23 



In corroboration of much earlier data — and of the Labor Department find- 
ings to be presented later--Table 65 shows that the holder of an entry posi- 
tion (Levels 1 and 2) performs relatively few different tasks, in contrast 
to the numbers performed by holders of higher- level positions. The "Book- 
keeper" and the "Senior Accountant" appear to have the largest array of job 
activities, with the "Assistant Bookkeeper" «nd "Junior Accountant" at in- 
termediate levels of variety of job duties. 
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Across all job levels^ the percentages (o f the 597 NYC respondents) who 
perform various numbers of tasks (out of 131) are shown in Table 66. 

Table 66 

Percentage of NYC Respondr^nts 
Who Perform Various Numbers of Tasks 



M» 1 tn A T 

LNUmucI 


« 


'in • 


of Tasks 


/o 




1-9 


20. 1 


20. 1 


10-19 


22.6 


42. 7 


20-29 


18.9 


61.6 


30-39 


11.1 


72. 7 


40-49 


10.6 


83.3 


50-59 


5.9 


89.2 


60-69 


5.5 


94. 7 


70-79 


3.0 


97.7 


80-89 


1.5 


99.2 


90-99 


0.3 


99.5 


100-117 


0.5 


100.0 



The data of Table 66 are self-explanatory and require no comment. 

Preparation for Job Duties by Those with HS Training in Bookkeeping 

The data of Table 67 on the following pages are confined to the 196 NYC 
respondents who had "Only high school training in bookkeeping*' and show, 
for each job activity or duty, the percentage who reported that they learned 
to perform the activity in £chool (S), on the j^ob (J), both in school and 
on the job (B), or who did not specify where they learned to perform the 
task (U = unspecified). Also shown is N, the number of respondents (out of 
196) who reported they performed the activity. Not shown are the 12 job 
activities not in the high school recordkeeping/bookkeeping curricula 
(Nos. 28, 36, 47, 62, 63, 64, 96, 98, 99, 126, 127 and 131). No. 94 is 
also missing because it was inadvertently omitted from the questionnaire. 

Evident at % glance in Table 67--de8pite the inclusion in high school in- 
struction of all the activities listed — are the large percentages for those 
who reported only on-the-job learning (J), in contrast to the much smaller 
percentages for school (S) and for both school and job (B) learning The 
J category exceeds in all instances the sum of the S and the B categories. 
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Table 6 7 

Number of NYC Respondents with "High School Only** Training 
Who Perform Each Job Duty and Percentage Distribution of 
Where They Learned to Perform that Job Duty 

[S = School^ J = Job, B = Both, U = Unspecified] 



Where Learned 

Job Activity N 

S J B U 



(A)| 


Sdlei or Services Rendered "j 












1 


Do you decide or help to decide to whom credn 


7 


81 


2 


10 


42 


2 


Do vou keep records of merchandiie itock numberg 
told or tvpes ot tervicei rendered? 


0 


83 


6 


11 


36 


3 


Do voii liii-bv ieleinr>an, week, territory, or type 
o< serw ice- customers, subscriber*, clients or ps 


2 


79 


6 


13 


47 


4 


Do you prepare sales invoices or bills for services? 


7 


65 


18 


10 


72 


5 


Do you prepare credit memos' 


10 


63 


19 


9 


70 


6 


Do vou keep records ot teles taxes charged? 


2 


78 


8 


12 


40 


7 


Do vou calculate for recording on sales invoices or 
bills c K tension^-, discounts, allowances, deductibles, 
taxes or freight charges? 


9 


60 


21 


9 


85 


8 


Do you hit or total sales invoices, bills or credit 
memos? 




jy 




i J. 




9 


Do you make e'ltries m a saJes jOurnel or a journal 
for se'vices rendered? 


15 


52 


25 


8 


40 


10 


Do you make entries in a sales returns and allowances 

J Our n nl ? 


13 


58 


19 


10 


31 


1 1 


Dn you rocoid COD sales m a journal? 


16 


58 


11 


16 


19 


12 


Do you ca'cuidte commi5S<on$ o^ expenses? 


5 


84 


5 


7 


44 


(B) 


( ^ 1 
1 Cash Receipts j 












1 3 


Do you c>)lculnTo discounts allowances or partial 
payments before incoming checka are recorded? 


I i 




1 Z 






\ 4 


Do you c«'Jcu!at« payrnerin or partial payr^nents re 
ceived ds grants or budgetiirv ailocationi' 


7 


64 


14 


14 


28 


15 


Do you enter incoming checks in a cash receipts 

(Uurnal ? 


17 


49 


26 


9 


90 


16 


Do ynu record bank deposits m a cash receipts 

journal ' 


20 


53 


18 


9 


89 


1 7 


Do you start eech month'i cash receipts journal with 
a cash balance from the provioui month? 


21 


47 


21 


12 


43 


IB 


Do yuu total cash receipts records, registers or 
jouri'.i'^' 


16 


54 


16 


13 


92 


19 


Do you make journal entnes tor C6%h received on 
installment sales^ 


7 


64 


7 


21 


14 


20 


Do you use a cash register^ 


0 


71 


14 


14 


14 


21 


Do you count cash received or prove correctness of 
cash on hand with totals tn a cash register? 


0 


81 


10 


10 


21 


22 


Do you keup records of sales taxes coHected? 


7 


70 


13 


10 


30 


23 


Do you collpct cash from two or more registers and 
record the totals^ 


0 


86 


0 


14 


7 


24 


Do yuu keep records of expenses, purchases or drew 

■ nq pa>d tor by coins and bills taken from daily receipti? 


6 


74 


6 


13 


31 


25 


Do yon make pntnes for d'scoanting notes payable? 


10 


65 


15 


10 


20 




A c c o u T s R e c 1 V a b 1 e I 












26 


Do you record or post invoices, bills, or credit 

mcmrjj To acco vntx of cuirornors. subscribers, Datients, 

c'lenis or grantors? 


17 


56 


16 


10 


81 


2 ? 


Do vOv< post to accounts, checks or cash receivocf? 


22 


51 


19 


9 


93 
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Table 67 (Continued) 



Where Learned 



ERIC 



Job Activity 



29 Do YOU ftnd balances m accounts? 

30 Do yau proparp »taTement» accounts? 

31 Do you list or prepare schedulei of end ot monih 
balance? ot accounts? 

32 Do you age actounti receivable lo identify how long 
they are paiT due? 

33 Do you keep record! Of accounti writien off a» bad 
debts? 



(D) Purchas«s Of Services Received 



34. Oo you prepare purchate orders or requ'sitions? 

35. Do you con^pare merchandise or services received 
with purchase invoices Or bills received? 



I p u ^ehaei 



37. Do YOU recofd purchase quantiiie* on invenrory, 
stock, or open to buy records? 

38 Do you connpare the total of purchate invoices or ex- 
ponse vouchers with amounts budgeted tor tham? 

39. Do you prepare credit siipi for returned pur>;haiet or 
for errors on purchate invoices? 

40 Do you calculate due date on purchate invocces, 
vouchers or bids r^cerved? 

41 . Do you prepare vouchers for purchas^es or con- 
tracted services? 

42 Do you enter purchases or bills fur services in a 
purchases journal or journal for services received? 

43 Do you make entries in a |ourr al that hds depart 
mentaf column headinos? 

44 Do you enter vouchers in a voucher register? 

45 Do you make entries in a purchaia raturnt journal? 



(El I Cash 0<sbur»oments 



46 Do you prepare stubs end checks for cash disburse 
'nenis ' 



48 Do you ent<»r issued checks in a cash .payments 
/owrna^ ? 

49 Do you ma^e entries in a check register that is pan 
of ci voucher system? 

50 Do VOu vCfify correctness oi coih jCurnaJ^ by com 
paring baiar^ccs m journals with baltinces m checkbook? 

51 Do you make entries relating to operating eMpimses, 
suth as rent, tolophonc, electrtcfty etc? 

Do yoii rr^ako entries for proprietor's personal 
.1r awmgi ? 

^3 Do you reconctle the bank statement balance with 
tnr checitbook or cash journal biil-^nce? 

54 Do you make entries for bank charges and collection 
charges? 

Ob Oo you u%e a ppgboard or other one wnta" system 
for tdsh receipts or cash payme its? 

56 Do you record entries m journals for collection or 
payrT-iont of notes rflceivable or payable? 



( F ) I Accounts Payable 



b? Dn yoii Po^t [lurchdse or return amounts m credi 
tors or wOruJt.rs accounts? 

58 Do you post to creditors' accounts the amounts of 
rash paid to thorn? 

59 Do you comp )f« statements received from creditor* 
With balances in their accounts? 



60 



Do you 'ist or pfopare schedules for enrt of month 
balances in crr-ditors' accounts? 





T 
tj 




\j 


N 


20 


56 


15 


9 


107 


17 


59 


13 


11 


90 


13 


59 


17 


11 


90 


9 


60 


20 


11 


75 


10 


71 


5 


14 


58 


0 


73 


12 


15 


26 


2 


78 


10 


10 


60 


0 


77 


8 


13 


13 


0 


86 


0 


14 


21 


3 


72 


8 


17 


36 


2 


14 


67 


2 


51 


4 


67 


li 


25 


24 


18 


44 


18 


20 


45 


17 


60 


14 


9 


35 


0 


80 


7 


13 


15 


5 


55 


20 


20 


20 


19 


57 


16 


8 


96 


19 


49 


20 


13 


70 


0 


69 


10 


21 


29 


15 


65 


13 


8 


62 


12 


69 


7 


12 


58 


6 


85 


0 


9 


33 


24 


51 


17 


8 


72 


20 


70 


3 


7 


69 


13 


87 


0 


C 


15 


3 


76 


8 


14 


37 


25 


48 


13 


13 


52 


20 


56 


13 


11 


61 


14 


65 


9 


12 


69 


16 


60 


11 


13 


55 
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Table 67 (Continued) 



Job Activity 



Where Learned 



S J B U 



{G) | Merchandise Hucorcls 



61 Do yO\j Hcup cost recordv tor rnanuf dctii ring dfc 
par trnt; n ts 



0 78 0 22 



















65 


Do yo*j rnake journal entries for merchandise 
sn.pped OT loceived on consignment'* 


25 


50 


0 


25 


8 


66 


Do you pf 1 
m ventuf y ? 


ce or total merchandise for ph\ sical 


0 


85 


0 


15 


13 


67 


Do you compare physicui inventory count with 
inventory or stock records? 


0 


80 


0 


20 


10 


(H) 


Petty Cosh 














68 


Do yovj pfopure potty c»ih slips or vouchers? 


15 


62 


10 


13 


61 


69. 


Do you entoi petty cash slips or vouchers in a petty 
cash book or jou'^a'?" 


10 


76 


4 


10 


50 


70 


Do you post directly ♦rem the petty cash )ournal 
to the genera) ledger? 


9 


77 


5 


9 


22 


71. 


Are you responsible for mamtaming the petty cath 


3 


85 


0 


13 


39 



bo K o r drawer ? 



Ml 



PayfonJ 



72. Do you prepare time cardi for employees? 

73 Do you calculate time worked by employees? 

74. Do you calculate grosi earnings of employees? 

7b Do you calculate piecework earnings by employeei? 

76 Do you calculate payroll deductions for taKas, etc? 

7? Hg you enter payroll information in a payroll boo*" 
Of rpg'ste^ ? 

78. Du vou record payroH entries in a cash paymenti 

(ournal? 

79. Do you post directly from the payroll journal to 
the general iQdgur^ 

80 Do vou enter paY^otl infofmetion on individual 
employees' earnings records? 

81. Do you prepare forms for depositing at the bank of 
employees' and employer's payrolJ taxes? 

82 Do you make journal entries for depositing employ 
er's and employees' payroll tanes? 

83 Do you total individual employees' earnings records 
at the end ot each quarter? 

84. Do you prepare quarterly payroll lam reports for 
federal, slate or city govarnmanli? 

85. Do vou total employeei' eernings recordi fof the 

year ? 

86 Do you prepare information for employees' W 2 
forms ? 



(J) i F inane lal S tatemonts 



87. Do you prepare sales or commercial rent ta^ reiurnt? 
88 Do ycu prepare trial balances^ 

89. Do you prepare work sheets for balance sheets or 
rncoma staternents' 

90. Do you prepare balance sheets or income slatementi? 

91. Do you prepare comparative balance sheets or corT> 
perative income statements? 



2 


85 


2 


10 


4 


76 


8 


12 


12 


73 


7 


8 


6 


94 


0 


0 


9 


70 


11 


11 


8 


69 


10 


13 


18 


67 


7 


9 


10 


77 


3 


10 


7 


78 


5 


9 


2 


86 


4 


8 


3 


86 


3 


9 


4 


85 


2 


9 


2 


84 


2 


11 


5 


81 


2 


12 


3 


83 


5 


10 


0 


82 


0 


18 


8 


56 


26 


10 


0 


71 


17 


12 


14 


59 


18 


9 


0 


69 


15 


15 



48 
67 
60 
17 
57 
61 

45 
30 
55 
49 
35 
55 
45 

59 
58 



17 
39 
24 

22 
13 
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Table 67 (Continued) 



Where Learned 

Job Activity" 

S J B U 



92 Do you prepare income Xax or franchise tax relurni 
lor vouf cmDloycT? 

93 Do vou use tmdncial statements as a basis for pre 
p.innr] current ratios, wOfkmg capital or merchan 
diStr^g turnovor ^ 

95 Do vou calculate the distribution of net profits tor 
a partnorship 



( K )! Gor.eral Ledger and General Journal 



9/ Do yuu record entries m the general lournal'' 



■ l>B mil 



100. Do yoii post from the general journal to the general 
ledger ' 

101 . Do you record notes receivable or notes payable in 

the general journal or other loufnals? 

102 Do you record entries re'atmg to interest mcome 
or interest ex Dense ^ 

103 Do you reconcile accounts receivable or accounts 
payable with general ledger accounts? 

104. Do you record payroll entries In the general 
J ournalV 

105 Do yoij reconcile payroll records with general 
ledger accounts? 

106. Do you prepare adjusting entnei for bad debts or 

depreciation ' 

107 Do yoii make art|ijstmg entries for accrued expanses 
(unpaid salaries, etc 

108. Do you prepare ad|usting entries for deferred ex- 
penses (unexpired insurance, supplies on hand, etc )7 

109 Do you make adjusting entries for accrued or de 
ferred income? 

11 0. Do you mak« correction entries in joufnals and 
ledgers when mistakes are found? 

111. Do you make entries lor recovery of bad debts 
previously written off? 

112. Do you keep d'awmg and capital accounts for an 
iridividual proprietorship or partnership? 

1 13 Do you make entriQS for earnings and dividends m 
capital stock, retained earnings, and other capital 
accounts? 

Do you m-ike entries lo close income and axpente 
accounts at the end ot the fiscal year? 

115 Do you make^ if necessary, reversal entries in the 

general journal? 



(L) Data Processing 



1 16. Do you make calculationi m connection with entar 
ing f»nancial data on coding or input sheets for 
data processing? 

1 17 Oo you enter financiel dete on coding/input forms 

lor data processing? 
1 18. Do you compare data prOcessrng coding/mput forms 

wi th original bookkeeping and tjutlness papers? 
119- Do you enter coding tnf ormalion on bu tin ess papers 

in preparation for dnte proc«saing? 
120. Do you compare or belence data pfocestmg print 

ouls with original butin«tt Dap«rt? 



0 75 
0 71 



0 



0 25 
0 29 



0 50 



50 



16 56 12 16 



18 


54 


10 


18 


0 


74 


4 


22 


3 


74 


7 


16 


12 


60 


14 


14 


4 


83 


4 


8 


6 


78 


6 


9 


0 


68 


8 


24 


0 


7 ^ 
/ J 


D 


1 T 
i J 


0 


75 


8 


17 


0 


80 


7 


13 


8 


72 


11 


9 


4 


77 


4 


15 


0 


89 


0 


11 


0 


89 


11 


0 


10 


65 


15 


10 


7 


70 


13 


10 


4 


80 


4 


11 


0 


82 


3 


15 


0 


92 


0 


8 


0 


90 


0 


10 


0 


89 


3 


8 



8 
7 
2 

32 



28 
23 
31 

58 
24 
32 
25 
16 

12 
15 

64 
27 
9 
9 

20 
30 

45 

34 
36 
40 
37 
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Table 67 (Continued) 







Where 


Learned 








Job ActiviLy 










N 












— - 




S 


J 


B 


U 






Oo voij ef\\Qf corrnctiont on coding/tnp Jt fo^ms for 
d«na pforesstng' 


0 


91 


2 


7 


43 


1 27 


Of^ VO«j enter "-wonlorv m to r ma t lo Cf t i)cjing formi' 


0 


83 


0 


17 


12 


123 


0 o V ^ " t? « fl m ine uatti prorotiirig rccorcJi to V8rify 


0 


by 


\j 


11 


35 


124 


I"Jo V'J>' »**f»n>inf.' fldla procossin\^ records to ttrid re 
Cuestrtd inf (•)< m^t lon ' 


0 


90 


0 


10 


50 


1 2b 


r. 'U V'J^iJ ^.^'MJftlfM flo W C H ^' . f S T » 5^' il**-!! prOCt'SSinQ sys 


0 


75 


0 


25 


4 


{Ml 












































^r-Q-QO lJUIIUIUL ' 












1 28 


Dij vo i . .« .j'.jte arru>un!s uT "itnrest income or m 
tere%t e A i)» ' so ^ 


4 


70 


11 


15 


27 


11' <J 


0<J V Oo M'. i.rU untnos i r^ notos rt?caivnl)in or nutej 
pay .ib'«3 r ''(jisters ' 


4 


79 


4 


14 


28 


1J0 


Oo you ««e<*u t» svjt)Sidmry lodger or othr'r rrcv>r(l lor 


11 


89 


0 


0 


Q 




p'jnt. p(j»^H)'«ifnt or Othrtr fmf'cj asints* 






























1 32 


Z)a yotj rnnko tMUnus in journals that cJiffer 1ro'"'> 
thoir « oliii^n heHfltftqs (rJooble posting, negdlivo on 
trie*., etc 1 r' 


15 


77 


0 


8 


13 




'^'The deleted activities are those not 


included 


in the high 





ERIC 



school curriculum of New York City. 

Upon superficial cons ide ra t ion^ the swamping of S-plus-B by J (of flchoci 1 
plus schoo 1 -and- j ob jr^ job learning alone) would seem astonishing among per- 
sons with high school training in r pcordkeeping/bookkceping responding to 
activities included in the high school curriculum. The findings of Table 
67 certainly do not mean that the listed activities were not taught in high 
school or that respondents simply forgot that they had been taught. Instead^ 
the findings ou,t;.irest L"hat there has !)een 1 i ttle transfer the ins true tioiia 1 
focus on concepts to on-the-job activities. In view of the numerous vari- 
ations in practices, terminology^ and record forms used on the job^ the ma- 
jority of respondents seem not to have recognized that their job activities 
are merely varied representations of v;hat they had been taught in school. 
The school *'theme" is embedded in classical bookkeeping tenninology and rec- 
ord forms; respondents mostly did not recognize their on-the-job activities 
as variations on that thcme--variatrons in form^ but not in substance or 
concepts. Insofar as school Instruction is preparation for work^ school 
instruction shou,ld transfer to job performance. Manifestly, teaching for 
transfer has not been well accomplished in high school bookkeeping instruc- 
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tion. The purported conceptual focus which is the raison d'etre or justi- 
fication for high school bookkeeping instruction does not appear to be hav- 
ing its desired effects--at least as measured by recognition of job activi- 
ties as having been learned (in substance, if not in detail) in school. 

Now, the paradigm for maximum positive transfer requires as close as pos- 
sible a match between school and job activities. The evident slippage re- 
vealed by the data of Table 67 clearly lies in the failure in school instruc- 
tion to deal with the variations in terminology found on the job, to make 
apparent that the record forms used in school are merely stripped-down ab- 
stractions of on-the-job forms that vary widely in details but not in con- 
cepts, to include in school training a reasonably representative sample of 
the kinds of forms used on the job, including those that are portions of a 
journal or of a ledgp.r account, ones that represent half of a debit/credit 
concept. The recommendation for school instruction, whose major components 
have just been mentioned, may be summarized as-- 

Insert into high school bookkeeping instruction a wider representa- 
tion of the varied terminology and record forms foimd on the job 
and use those variations to t each for transfer * 

Performance of Job Duties According to School Training Status 

For each of the 131 job activities, Table 68 shows the percentage of all 

597 NYC respondents and of those with various school backgrounds in bookkeep- 

26 

ing/accounting who perform the activity. Following Table 68 (page 122) the 
activities are listed in rank order. 

Among those with various school backgrounds [None, HSO (high school only), 
PHSO (post-high school only), HSP (high school plus post-high school)] the 
differences in task engagement tend mostly to be rather modest, seldom ex- 
ceeding about 10 percent--a finding that suggests the greater role of job 
experience than of school training in determining one's job duties. The ex- 
ceptions-- the larger dif f erences--are those relating to financial statements 
(Section J, Activities 87-95) and to selected General Ledger and General 
Journal items (Section K, Activities 96-115), Among them, the influence of 
post-high school training is apparent. 



The percentages for Items 20, 23, 88, and 110 are suspect: #s 20 and 
23 because internal evidence shows "cash register" to have been interpreted 
by some respondents to mean the piece of hardware rather than the record; 
#88 for the reasons given on page 45; and #110 because the Labor Department 
findings suggest its probable misreading to mean mere correcting of errors 
rather than the formal making of "correction entries." 
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Table 68 

Percentage of NYC Respondents Who Perform Each of 131 Job Activities^ 
According to School Background in Bookkeeping/Accounting 

[HSO high school only^ PHSO = post-high school only^ 
HSP = high school plus post-high school; Ns in parentheses] 



Job Activity 



School Background 

None HSO PHSO HSP 
(166) (196) (117) (118) 



Total 
(597) 



(A) S<»l«t o' Services Rendered 



1 


Do you dectde or help to decida to whom cr«dtt 
shauM be eutenrtert^ 


23. 


, 5 


21 . 


,4 


19, 


. 7 


16. 


9 


20 


. 8 


2 


Do vou keep recordt of merchandiie iiock number! 
sold o' types ot ■services rendered? 


20 


.4 


18 


.4 


14 


.5 


19, 


.5 


18 


.4 


3 


Do you list by salesman, week, territory, or type 
ot service customers, subscrtbers, clients or pa 
tients' 


1 9 


9 


?4 


0 


1 R 


0 

■ O 




■ 




1 

. i. 


4 


Do you prepare sales invoices or bills for servicas? 


31, 


.9 


36, 


.7 


34 


.2 


33, 


.0 


34 


.2 


5 


Do you prepare credtt memos^ 


32, 


. 5 


35, 


.7 


37 


.6 


32, 


,2 


34 


.5 


6 


Do you keep records of sales laxei charged? 


25, 


.3 


20, 


.4 


23 


.1 


18, 


.6 


21 


.9 


7 


Oo yoii caJCuJate for recording on sates invoices or 
bills CMtensions, discounts, allowances, deductibles, 
lanes or fretght charges? 


42, 


.2 


43. 


,4 


35 


.9 


40, 


.7 


41 


.0 


8 


Do you list or roiai sales invoices, bilii or credit 
memos? 


50. 


,0 


48, 


.0 


39 


.3 


39. 


,0 


45 


. 1 


9 


Do you make et^rnes m a sales journal or a journal 
(or services rendered' 


25. 


,3 


20. 


,4 


35 


.9 


26. 


,3 


26 


.0 


10. 


Do yoii make entries in a sales returns and allowances 
|Ou rnal ? 


14. 


,5 


15 . 


,8 


19 


.7 


14. 


,4 


15 


.9 


1 1 


Do you record C O D safes m a lournal'* 


11. 


,4 


9. 


,7 


7 


.7 


6. 


,8 


9 


.2 


12 


Do you ca'cutato salesman'! commitsiont or eiipentes' 


15. 


1 


22. 


,4 


19, 


.7 


20. 


,3 


19 


.4 


( B) 
























13. 


Do you calculnte discounts, allowances or partial 
oayments before incoming checks ere recorded? 


33. 


1 


37, 


.2 


29, 


.9 


22. 


9 


31 


.8 


14 


Do you calculate p>)yments or partial payments re 
cetved es grants or budgetary allocations' 


17. 


5 


14. 


3 


21. 


.4 


10. 


2 


15 


.7 


15. 


Do you enter incoming checks in a cesh receipts 

journal? 


41. 


6 


45. 


9 


51. 


.3 


39. 


8 


44, 


.6 


16 


Po you record bank deposits in a cash receipts 
journal ? 


44. 


6 


45. 


4 


52. 


.1 


37. 


3 


44 


.9 


17. 


Do you start each month's cash rscaiptt journal with 
a cash balance Irom the previous month? 


30. 


1 


21. 


9 


32. 


5 


24. 


6 


26, 


.8 


18 


Do you total cash raceipts records. reg{it«rt or 
^urnait? 


48. 


2 


46. 


9 


58. 


1 


44. 


1 


48, 


.9 


19. 


Do you make journal antriet for cash racatvad on 
initailmant sales? 


12. 


7 


7. 


1 


14. 


5 


15. 


3 


11, 


.7 


20. 


Do you ute a cash register? 


9.6 


7. 


1 


7. 


7 


4. 


2 


7.4 


21. 


Do you count cash received or prove correctnatt of 
cash on hand with totals in a cash reg^ttar? 


14. 


5 


10. 


7 


16. 


2 


15. 


3 


13. 


,7 


22 


Do you keep records of uUat t«xas coltect«d7 


18. 


1 


15. 


3 


18. 


8 


16. 


9 


17. 


1 


2;i. 


Do you coHect cash ffom two or more regtiters end 
record the totals? 


42. 


2 


3. 


6 


6. 


8 


5. 


1 


4. 


7 


34 


Oo you keep records of expenses, purchases or draw 
ing paid ^or by cotns and b^ls taken from deity receipts? 


16. 


9 


15. 


8 


13. 


7 


11. 


0 


14. 


,7 


25 


Do you make entries for discounting notes payable? 


12. 


7 


10. 


2 


14.5 


11. 


9 


12. 


I 
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Table 68 (Continued) 



Job Activity 



School Background 

None IISO PHSO HSP 
(166) (196) (117) (118) 



Total 
(597) 



(C> Accounts Recetvabift 



26 


Do you record or post invoicet. bHts. or credit 

rnerno* to account* of Customer*, subscriber*, patients, 

chents or graruors.^ 


46 


,4 


41 


,3 


44.4 


33,9 


41 


.9 


27 


Do you post to accounts, checks or ccsh received? 


49 


.4 


47 


.4 


48.7 


45.8 


47 


.9 


28 


Do yoii key oH or letter off entries in accounts? 


39 


.8 


38 


.3 


46.2 


33.9 


39 


.4 


29 


Do yoij find balances in accounts^ 


57 


.8 


54 


.6 


59.0 


55.1 


56 


.4 


30 


Do yotj prepare statements of accounts-' 


43 


.4 


45 


.9 


45.3 


41.5 


44 


.2 


31 


Do you list or prepare schedules of end of month 
balances ot accounts? 


46 


.4 


45 


.9 


46.2 


47.5 


46 


.4 


32 


Do you »gm accour^t receivable to identify how lonQ 
they are past due'' 


34 


.9 


38 


.3 


36.8 


33.9 


36 


.2 


33. 


Do you kaep rQcordi of accounts written o'f at bad 


31 


.9 


29 


.6 


31.6 


31.4 


31 


.0 



Purchesas or Services Received 
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34 


Do you prepare purchase orders or requiiitions? 


15 


.1 


13. 


3 


16. 


2 


20 


.3 


15. 


7 


35 


Do you compare nwrchandise or services rernved 
With purchaia invoices or b'i'« .eceived? 


O Q 


n 
. J 


jU . 


D 


O ^ 
ZJ . 


D 


9 A 
ZD 


O 
. J 


28. 


i 


36 


Do you code purchese invoices or biMs received to 
indicate the nature of the purchase or service? 


o n 
ZU 


c 

. J 


Z J . 


U 


Z J . 


Q 


9*^ 
Z J 


7 


9 9 
ZZ . 


6 


3 7 . 


Do you record purchase Quantities on Inventory, 
stock. Of open to buy recordi? 


Q 


n 
. u 


D . 


0 


1 9 
i z . 


Q 

O 


7 


. 0 


o 

O . 


7 


38 


Do you compare the total of purchaw invoices or aic- 
penM vo-jchert with amounts budgeted for them? 




o 

. z 


iU . 


7 


1 A 


J 


7 


.6 


1 n 
iU . 


7 


39 


Do you prspare credit slip* for fotuf ned purchases of 
for errors on purchase invoices? 


i 0 


Q 

. y 


io . 




iO . 


9 
Z 


15 


.3 


i D . 


Q 

y 


40 


Do you calculate due date on purchese invoices, 
vouchers or bills received? 


16 


.3 


26. 


0 


23. 


9 


15 


.3 


20. 


8 


41 


Do you prepare vouchers for purchases or con- 
tracted services? 


9 


.0 


12. 


2 


14. 


5 


16 


.9 


12. 


7 


42 


Do you enter purchases or bills for services m a 
purchav-s Jour nal or journal for services received? 


24 


.1 


23. 


0 


30. 


8 


17 


.8 


23. 


8 


43 


Do you make entrtas in e lournel thet hes depert 
roentel column heedings? 


21 


.1 


17. 


9 


24. 


8 


21 


.2 


20. 


8 


44 


Do you enter vouchers in e voucher register? 


9 


.0 


7. 


7 


10. 


3 


18 


.6 


10. 


7 


45 


Do you make entries in a purchase returns Journel? 


7 


.8 


10. 


2 


8. 


5 


9 


.3 


9. 


0 


(E) 


Cesh Disbursements 


39 




49. 


0 


50. 




44 


. 1 


45. 




46 


Do you prepere stubs and checks for cash disburse 

ments? 


.2 


4 


6 


47 


Do you code checks or stubs by function? 


24 


.1 


26. 


5 


27. 


4 


28 


.8 


26. 


5 


48 


Do you enter issued checks in e cesh payments 

(Ournal? 


38 


.0 


35. 


7 


45. 


3 


31 


.4 


37. 


4 


49 


Do ou "-•eke entries m a check register that is part 
of a voucher system? 


14 


.5 


14. 


8 


16. 


2 


18 


.6 


15. 


7 


50 


Do you verify correctness of cesh journals by com 
paring balances in journals with balances m checkbook? 


31 


.9 


31. 


6 


43. 


6 


28 


.8 


33. 


5 


51 


Do you make entries relating to operetmg expenses, 

}uch as rent, telephone, electricity, etc? 


36 


. 1 


29. 


6 


47. 


9 


37 


.3 


36. 


5 


52 


Do you make entries tor proprietor's personal 


15 


.7 


16, 


8 


23. 


9 


15 


.3 


17. 


6 




drawings? 


















38. 




53 


Do you reconcile the bank statement belance with 


33 


.7 


36. 


7 


48. 


7 


36 


.4 


2 




the checkbook or cesh joumel belence? 




















8 


54 


Do you meke entries for benk cherges end collection 
charges? 


31 


.3 


35. 


2 


42. 


7 


31 


.4 


34. 


55 


Do you use a pegboerd or other "one write" system 


6 


.6 


7. 


7 


8. 


5 


4.2 


6. 


9 




for cesh receipts or cash payments? 






















56 


Do you record entries In Joumels for collection or 
peyment of notes receivebte or peyebte? 


22 


.9 


18. 


9 


25. 


6 


22 


.0 


21. 


9 
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Table 68 (Continued) 



Job Activity 



School Background 

None HSO FHSO HSP 
(166) (196) (117) (118) 



Total 
(597) 



if) Account* Payabla 



57 


Do yOu pott purchaM or return annOurttl in cr«di 
toil or vandors' accounti? 


■ 


7 






31. 


6 




7 


26 


5 


58. 


Do you poit to craditori' account! th« amour^t* of 
caih paid to tham? 


28 


.3 


31. 


1 


33 


.3 


22 


.0 


29 


.0 


59. 


Do you compara statamanti racaiy«d from crvditori 
with baiancei m their accounts? 


30 


1 


35. 


2 


43.6 


21 


. 1 


33 


.8 


60 


Do you Irst or prspsra ichadulasfor and of month 
balance! In creditors' accounti? 


24 


7 


28. 


1 


33 


.3 


18 


.6 


26.3 


(G) 


MerchandiM Records 
























61. 


Do you keep cost racorcts for manufacturing da- 
p«T tmants^ 


7 


.8 


4. 


6 


12 


.8 


5 


.9 


7 


.4 


62 


Do you prepara charge ihpt to subcontrecto^ f tor 

rr.erchand»ie sent to them? 


3 


6 


3 _ 


1 


0 


.9 


0 


.8 


2 


.3 


63 


Do you keep records ot merchandise and money re 
ceiv«d from or due to subcontractors? 


5 


4 


6. 


1 


6 


.0 


5 


.9 


5 


.9 


64 


Do you prepare charge slips or credit slips lor 
merchandise chtpped to or from branches o> sub 
(idiaries? 


4 


8 


4. 


1 


6 


0 


4 


.2 


4 


.7 


65 


Do you make journal arvtries for merchandise 
shipped or received on consignment? 


7 


2 


4. 


1 


6 


8 


5 


.1 


5 


.7 


66. 


Do you price or totel merchendise for physical 

inventory ? 


9 


0 


6. 


5 


12 


.0 


8 


.5 


8 


.7 


67. 


Do yoii compere phv*tcal inventory count with 
inventory or stock records? 


10 


8 


5. 


1 


12 


8 


8 


.5 


8 


.9 



<HJ Petty Cash 



68 Oo you prepure petty cash slips or vouchers? 

69 Do you emer petty cash slips or vouchers in a petty 
cash hook or lournal? 

70 Do you post rlirecily from the petty casti journal 
to The general letjger' 

71 Are you responsible for mainteining the petty cosh 
box or dra^A^er 7 



72. 
73 
te, 
7b 
76 
77. 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

05. 

86 



ERIC 



Pavfon I 

Do you prepare time cards for employees? 

Do yo'j calculate time worked by employees? 

Do you calculate gross earnings of amployees? 

Do you calculate piecework earnings by employees? 

Oo you calciilate payroll deductions for taiiei, etc? 

Do you enter payroll (nformation *n a payrott book 
or register ' 

Oo vnu record payroll entries in a cash payments 
journal ? 

Do you post dif«ctfv from the payroN (ournaf to 
the general ledger? 

Do you enter pavf^oll iriformation on individual 
employees' oarnmqs records? 

Do you prepare forfns f<jr depositing at the bank of 
employees' and employe'^'s payroll taxes? 

Do you make lOurnal entries for depositing employ 
er's a'>d employees' payroll taxes? 

Do yoii total uuhvxluai employees' earnings records 
the end of each quarter? 

Oo you propare quarterly payroll tax reports for 
federal, state or city governments? 

Oo you totel employees' earnings records for the 
year? 

Do you prepare tnf ormation fo* employees' W 2 
forms? 



32 


5 


31 


1 


37 


.6 


29 


.7 


32.5 


23 


5 


25 


5 


29 


.9 


27 


. 1 


26.1 


15 


7 


11 


2 


19 


.7 


18 


.6 


15.6 


20 


5 


19 


,9 


25 


.6 


17 


.8 


20.8 


22 


9 


24 


5 


24 


.8 


16 


. 1 


22.4 


30 


1 


34 


2 


32 


.5 


25 


.4 


31.0 


28 


9 


30 


6 


36 


.8 


26 


.3 


30.5 


10 


8 


8 


7 


12 


.8 


12 


.7 


10.9 


27 


1 


29 


1 


34 


.2 


25 


.4 


28.8 


33. 


1 


31. 


1 


35 


.0 


25 


.4 


31.3 


28 


3 


23 


0 


29 


.9 


22 


.0 


25.6 


15 


7 


15 


3 


22 


.2 


15 


.3 


16.8 


30 


1 


28 


1 


32 


.5 


21 


. 2 


28.1 


27. 


1 


25 


0 


29 


.1 


22 


.9 


26.0 


22. 


3 


17 


9 


25 


.6 


22 


.0 


21.4 


25 


9 


28 


1 


33 


.3 


22 


.9 


27.5 


21 


7 


23 


0 


32 


.5 


22 


.0 


24.3 


26 


5 


30 


1 


33 


.3 


22 


.9 


28.3 


25 


3. 


29 


6 


31 


.6 


23 


.7 


27.6 
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Table 68 (Continued) 



Job Activity 



School Background 

None HSO PHSO HSP 
(166) (196) (117) (118) 



Total 
(597) 



(J) 

87. 
88 
89. 

90 
91 

g2 

93. 

95 

(K) 
96. 

97. 
98 

99. 

100. 

101 

102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 

toe. 

107. 
108. 
109 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113 

114 

115. 



Financial Sf«tenn»nit 



Do you prepare talai or cOmmarclal rant tan ratumt? 

Do you prapare trial baiancat? 

Do you prapara work thaait for balanca thaait or 
incoma ttatannanit? 

Do you pfapare balanca ihMtt or Incorrta ttaiamantt? 

Do you prapara comparaliva balanca thaatt or com- 
parailva mcoma tiatamantt? 

Do you prapara incoma tbx or IranchiM tax raiurnt 
• ur your amployar? 

Do you usa financial ttar'^mantt at a batit for pra 

parint) currant ratlot. working capital or marchan 
dtting turnovar? 

Do you calculate tha ditiribution of net prof (ti for 
a partnarihip? 



Ganar«f Ladgar and Ganarai Journal 



Do you kaap facordt or accoun'i for mortgaga In 
tarait and principal? 

Do you record entrtoi in tha general Journal? 

Oo you record entfiei in the general journel for ap 
proprtationt granted to your depenment or fund? 

Do Tv«J nrtaka entries In the general jOLirnal for an 
ticipateri favanuet for your deparlmant or fund? 

Do you pott from the generel journal to tha genarel 
ledger? 

Do you record nocet receivable cr noiai payable in 
tha general journel or other journali? 

Do you record entrie» refating to intaretl 'ncoma 
or interett expense? 

Do you reconcile eccountt receivable or accountt 
paysbts with o*rt*ral ledger eccountt? 

Do you record peyroll entrlet In the general 

Journal? 

Do you reconcile peyroM recordt with generel 
ledger eccounti? 

Do you prepare edjuttlng entrr«i for bed debt! or 
deprecietion? 

Do you make acJjutting entriet for accrued expenaet 
(unpaid Mlariet. etc )? 

Do you prepare ediutting entries for deferred ax 
pentet (unexpired inturance. tuppliet on hand, etc.)? 

Do you make edjutting entriet for eccrued or de 
ferred income? 

Do you make correction antrtet in journelt and 
ledgert when mittakei ere found? 

Do you meke entriet for recovery of bad debtt 
previoutly written off? 

Do you keep drawng and capital accounts for an 
individual prcprietorthip or partnership? 

Do you meke entrios for earnings and dividends in 
capital stock, reteined earnings, and other capital 
accounts? 

Do you make entries to dote income ena expense 
eccounts at the end of the fiscal year? 

Do you make, if necessery. reversal entries in the 
generel journel? 



8 


4 


8 


.7 


17. 1 


11 


.9 


16 


.9 


19 


.9 


35. 


9 


33 


. 1 


10 


2 


12 


. 2 


31. 


6 


23 


. 7 


8 


4 


11 


.2 


23. 


9 


22 


.9 




5 




. 6 


1.0 . 


o 
Z 






6 


0 


4 


. i 


J. ^ m 


0 


7 


. 6 


2 


4 


3 


. 6 


11. 


1 


9 


. 3 




0 


1 


.0 


4 . 


3 


4 


.2 


5 


.4 


7 


. 7 


14. 


5 


9 


. 3 


Z J 


o 
. J 


1 D 


o 
. J 


43. 


6 


J / 


o 


7 


.8 


4 


.6 


10 . 


3 


11 


.0 


4 


.8 


3 


. 1 


8. 


5 


1 
t 


.6 


18 


. 1 


14 


.3 


29. 


9 


28 


.8 


18 


. 1 


11 


.7 


17 . 


9 


19 


.5 


16 


.9 


15 


.8 


35. 


9 


27 


. 1 


31 


. 9 


?9 


.6 


48. 


7 


41 


.5 


19 


.9 


12 


o 

a ^ 


26. 


5 


16 


.9 


19 


9 


16 


.3 


30. 


8 


26 


.3 


10 


.8 


12 


.8 


22. 


2 


19 


. 5 


10 


8 


8 


.2 


23. 


9 


27 


. 1 


6 


6 


6 


.1 


22. 


2 


18 


.6 


9 


.0 


7 


.7 


16. 


2 


19 


.5 


42 


8 


32 


.7 


59. 


0 


55 


.9 


19 


.3 


13 


.8 


23. 


9 


24 


.6 


1 


.8 


4 


.6 


9. 


4 


7 


.6 


6 


.0 


4 


.6 


14. 


5 


10 


.2 


9 


.0 


10 


.2 


28. 


2 


22 


.0 


22 


3 


15 


.3 


46. 


2 


31 


.4 



10. 9 

24.8 
17.8 

15.2 
11.1 

6.9 

5.9 

2.0 



8.7 

28,3 
7-9 

5.5 

21.3 

16.2 

22.3 

36.3 
18.1 

22.1 
15.4 
15.7 

11.9 
12. 1 
45.2 
19.4 
5,4 
8.0 

15.7 
26.5 
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Table 68 (Continued) 



Job Activity 



Schoo 1 Background 

None HSO PHSO HSP 
(166) (196) (117) (118) 



Total 

(597) 



ID DaX9 ProcBMfng 





Do you make celcul*tiont in connciction with •nt«r- 
ing f<nanci»l dal- coding or Input thMtt ♦or 
data procasflng? 


19.9 


23 


. 0 


23 


1 


28 


.8 


117 


Oo you enter financial data on coding/input fornrM 
for data proce»irg7 


19.9 


17 


.3 


18 


.8 


29 


.7 


1 18 


Oo you compare data procetaing codingyinput forms 
wtth original bookkeeping end business papers? 


20.5 


18 


.4 


23 


.9 


31 


.4 


1 19 


Do you enter coding information on business papers 
in preparation for data processing? 


17.5 


20 


.4 


23 


.9 


33 


.1 


120 


Do you compare or balance data processing print- 
outs N^ith O'lyuiel business papers? 


19.9 


18 


.9 


23 


. 9 


33 


.9 


121. 


Do you enter corrections on cod:og/input forms tor 
data processing? 


24.1 


21 


.9 


24 


.8 


37 


.3 


122. 


Do you enter rnventoty information on coding forms? 


9.0 


6 


.1 


11 


.1 


10 


.2 


123 


Oo you examine deta processing records to varify 
complaints? 


20.5 


17 


.9 


23 


.9 


25 


.4 


124. 


Do you exaiT^ine data processing records to find re- 
quested information? 


27.1 


25 


.5 


31 


.6 


39 


.8 


125- 


Do you prepare flow charts for data processing sys- 


1.8 


2.0 


6.0 


5 


.9 



{M) M iscallMnnouS 



126. 


Do you keep a register of your organi/etion's fn 
surance policies? 


13.9 


13.8 


22 


.2 


18 


.6 


127. 


Do you file datms for losses covered by insurance? 


12,0 


20.9 


28 


.2 


13 


.6 


128 


Oo you calculate amounts of interest incoma or in- 
terest expanse? 


10.8 


13.8 


29 


.1 


20 


.3 


129 


Do you record entries fn notes receivable or notes 
payable registers? 


13.9 


14.3 


17 


.1 


16.1 


130 


Do you kevp s subsidiary ledger or other record for 
p^ant, equipment or other fixed assets? 


iO.8 


4.6 


12.8 


16 


.1 


131 


Do you keep subsidiary ledgers for individual grann 
or appropriations? 


3.6 


2.0 


5 


.1 


7 


.6 


132. 


Do you make entries in journels that diffar from 
their column headings (double posting, negativa en 
tries, etc.)? 


13.9 


6.6 


17 


.9 


14 


.4 



23.3 

20.8 

22.6 

22.8 

23.1 

26.1 

8.7 
21.3 

30.0 

3.5 

16.4 

18.4 
17.3 

15.1 

10.2 

4.2 

12.4 



The data of Table 68 provide the basis for a number of inferences and 
curricular recommendations. As between the "None" and lii g!i -school-only 
respondents, on no activity but the suspect No. 110 (see footnote 26 p. 
115) does the difference exceed 10 percent, and that difference favors the 
"None" over the HSO respondents. That aside, the close correspondence of 
"None" and HSO job activities supports the earlier inference of greater 
general ability among the presumed academic majors without job-relevant 
school training than among high school bookkeeping majors. The job activi- 
ties of the high school bookkeeping major are learned on the job by the 
academic major with no formal school training in bookkeeping/accounting. 

A second inference was mentioned just preceding Table 68: the most rc- 

ERIC 
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sponsible activities (associated with financial statements and with the Gene- 
ral Journal and General Ledger) tend rather more often to be carried out by 
those with post-high school, job-relevant schooling* Taking a difference 
of 15 percent as a cutoff point and excluding data processing (Section L), 
there are 12 activities carried out distinctly more often by those with post- 
high school ^raining than by high-school -only respondents ♦ In rank order 
of size of difference (from 30.97o to 15.37o) the activities are: Nos. 115, 
97, 110, 102, 89, 103, 107, 114, 108, 88, 100, and 128. Among them, the 
difference for trial-balance preparation (No, 88) is probably larger than 
16 percent--because of the incorrect use of the term trial balance among 
some respondents (see p. 45). In any event, the 12 activities mentioned 
become candidates for lighter, rather than deep, treatment in high school 
instruction. That is — 

Activities that tend to be more characteristic of those with post-high 
school bookkeeping/accounting training and which, for that reason, 
might be given light, rather than deep, treatment in high school in- 
struction are those concerning: trial balance, work sheets for bal- 
ance sheets. General Journal, posting from the General Journal to 
the General Ledger, interest income and expense, reconciliation of 
subsidiary with General Ledger accounts, adjusting and correction 
entries, closing of income and expense accounts, and reversal en- 
tries. 

Job Activities in Rank Order of Frequency 

The more general issue is implicit in the rank ordering of activities ac- 
cording to frequency in Table 69 (next page); instructional priority belongs 
to the most frequent activities, and the low- frequency activities are candi- 
dates for minimal attention or even discarding. Task frequency, however, is 
not an index of amount of instructional attention; for, no matter how fre- 
quent, simple tasks require little instructional time. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the ten most frequent tasks (Nos. 29, 18, 27, 31, 46, 110, 8, 16, 15, 
30). The firsc two (Nos. 29 and 18) are mere arithmetic, as are Nos. 8 and 31. 
Nos. 30 and 46 ate clerical tasks with nominal conceptual content. No. 110, 
as mentioned earlier, is suspect. Posting to accounts (No. 27) and making 
cash journal" entries (Nos. 16 and 15) remain as ones invoking "bookkeeping" 
conc^.pts. 

In Table 59 the column headings are the percentages of NYC respondents en- 
gaged in the activities whose item numbers are listed below--in rank order 
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from high to low (exact percentages are given in Table 68). Tied items (equal 
percentages) are accompanied by a side bar, and each item is followed by the 
letter of its section number in the questionnaire. Reading down each column 
and then from left to right across columns supplies a rank order for all 131 
items from most to least frequent (No. 29 to No. 95). 

Table 69 

Rank Order of 131 Activities, by Number, 
According to Percentage of NYC Respondents Engaged in the Activity* 

(Items tied in rank marked with a side rule) 



Percenc Engaged 



59-55 49-45 44-40 39-35 34-30 29-25 24-20 19-15 14-10 9-5 4-1 



29C 



18B 


16B 


28C 


5A 


27C 


15B 


53E 


4A 


31C 


30C 


48E 


59F 


46E 


26C 


51E 


50E 


llOK 


7A 


103K 


68H 


8A 




32C 


13B 






54E 


771 








33C 








731 








741 








124L 



58F 
761 
851 
97K 
35D 
801 
861 
831 
17B 
47E 
57F 

115K 
60F 
69H 

i21L 
9A 
811 
781 



88J 
841 
4 2D 
116L 
120L 
119L 
36D 
118L 
721 
102K 
105K 
GA 
56E 
821 
lOOK 
123L 
lA 
40D 
^3D 
71H 
117L 
3A 



12Aj 
lllKl 
2Aj 
127m| 
104K 
89J 
52E 
128M 
22B 
39D 
791 
126M 
lOlK 
lOA 
14B 
34D 
49E 
107K 
114K 
7 OH 
10 6K 
90J 
129M 



24B 


llA 


23B 


21B 


45D 


64G 


41D 


67G 


131M 


132M 


37D 


125L 


25 B 


66G 


62G 


109K 


96K 


95J 


108K 


122L 




19B 


113K 




91J 


98K 




73X 


20B 




87J, 


61G 




38D 


55E 




44D 


92 J 




130M 


63G 






93J 






65G 






99K 






112K 





*For the reasons given in Footnote 26 (p, 115), the rank-order placements 
i^p.9^"0f Activities 20, 23, 88, and 110 are probably of low reliability. 
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Table 69 shows the wide range of engagement in the various activities-- 
from less than 4 percent to more than 55 percent. Also striking is that 
only one activity engages more than half the NYC respondents (No. 29), 
Discernible upon visual scanning of the section letters accompanying each 
activity number is the preponderance of Sections J and K activities (fin- 
ancial statements and r he General Journal and Ledger) at the low-percentage 
end of the distribution. The relative infrequency of such activities--es- 
pecially at the lower levels of job responsibility (see Tables 56, 58, 62; 
pp. 96, 98, 102) --suggests that they be, variously, lightly treated in or 
discarded from high school bookkeeping instruction in cities in which large 
employers account for most of the employment. 

Table 70 shows the number and percentage of activities engaged in by 

various percentages of NYC respondents; e.g., 63 of the activities (487o 

of 131) are engaged in by from 15 to 30 percent of NYC respondents. 

Table 70 
Distribution of 131 Activities 
According to Percentage of Engagement Among NYC Respondents 



Percent 


Activities 


7, 


Cum. 


Engage/i 


N 


Cum. 


of 131 


% 


59-55 


1 


1 


.8 


.8 


49-45 


6 


7 


4.6 


5.3 


44-40 


5 


12 


3.8 


9.2 


39-35 


7 


19 


5.3 


14.5 


34-30 


11 


30 


8.4 


22.9 


29-25 


18 


48 


13.7 


36.6 


24-20 


22 


70 


16.8 


53.4 


19-15 


23 


93 


17.6 


71.0 


14-10 


14 


107 


10.7 


81.7 


9-5 


18 


125 


13.7 


95.4 


4-1 


6 


131 


4.6 


100.0 



Table 70 shows, for example, that less than one-fourth of the components 
of the high school curriculum (22.97o) engage as many as 30 percent of NYC re- 
spondents. Nonetheless, with the class of exceptions mentioned preceding the 
table, the diffusion of on-the-job activities across the curriculum demon- 
strates the need to "touch many bases" in high school bookkeeping instruction. 
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Activities that Discriminate Entry-Level from Higher^'Level Employment 

The pertinent earlier studies (see pp. 2-5) report that no employer gives 
the inexperienced high school graduate any responsible work to do and that 
little work requiring understanding of concepts unique to bookkeeping is 
done by beginners. Further^ present questionnaire findings already reported 
show that attainment of more responsible jobs is a joint function of amount 
of work experience and of post-high school, job-relevant courses, not of 
high school instruction. Accordingly, and in view of the primary objective 
of high school instruction as preparation for initial employment, the job 
activities carried out substantially more often by high-level than by low- 
level employees become potential candidates for discarding from (or light 
treatment In) high school bookkeeping instruction. 

Our own findings demonstrate that entry-level positions are overwhelmingl 
at Levels 1 and 2 (clerk and accounting clerk). Therefore, to identify the 
job activities that discriminate entry-level from higher positions, the per- 
centage of NYC respondents at Levels 1 and 2 (N = 224) who engaged in each 
of the 131 job activities was compared to the percentage of those at Levels 
3-6 (N = 340) similarly engaged (omitting the 33 holders of *'mixed'' posi- 
tions) ; for each activity the difference in percentages was computed. 

For the Data Processing activities (Nos. 116-125), all but one (No. 116) 
were more often carried out by lower-level persons^ but with no difference 
exceeding 7 percent. The other 121 job activities were more often carried 
out by higher-level persons. In considering the details reported next, ref- 
erence should be made to the last column of Table 68 (pp. 116-120) --for a 
difference between two groups cannot be large if total task engagement is 
modest, as illustrated in Table 68 for some of the highly consequential ac- 
tivities of Sections J and K (Nos. 87-115). Excluding the data processing 
activities mentioned above, the other activities associated with differences 
of various sizes in percentage of engagement in the task (Levels 1-2 vs. 3-6) 
are shown next--with all differences favoring the higher- level respondents. 
[The percentages underlying the differences are shown for each of the two 
groups in appendix Table 82, pp. 202-206.] 

Differ- 
ence^ Activity Number 

-117o 2, 3, 7, 11, 20, 23, 34, 37, 38, 41, 55, 61-67, 75, 92, 93, 95, 
96, 98, 99, 112, 113, 130, 131 [29 activities] 
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Differ- 

ence Activity Number 

ll-197o 1, 4, 5, 8, 12, 14, 19, 21, 24, 25, 39, 40, 44, 45, 49, 72, 87, 

91, 107-109, 126-129, 132 [26 activities] 
20-297o 6, 9, 10, 13, 22, 32, 33, 35, 36, 43, 47, 52, 56, 68-71, 73, 74, 

76, 77, 79, 80, 82, 84, 86, 89, 90, 101, 102, 104-106, 111, 114 

[35 activities] 

30-39% 17, 26, 29, 30, 42, 57, 58, 60, 78, 81, 83, 85, 88, 97, 100, 115 
[16 activities] 

40-497o 27, 28, 31, 46, 48, 50, 53, 54, 59, 103, 110 [11 activities] 
50-59% 15, 16, 18, 51 [4 activities] 

The foregoing display is by no means a sufficient basis for identifying 
viable curricular components for high school instruction because--as Table 
82 (pp. 202-206) shows--*there are many activities engaged in by persons 
at all job levels. With relatively few e^iceptions everything done by lower- 
level people is also done by high-level employees; indeed, even the highest- 
level job holders are not free of even the pettiest clerical activities. 

The important activities for present purposes are the ones in which the 
reverse situation obtains: few low-level but many high-level persons. In- 
formation of that kind must be considered side by side with the "difference" 
data displayed above. For example, the activities engaged in by fewer than 
11 percent of Levels 1-2 persons but by more than 25 percent of Levels 3-6 
persons are (from appendix Table 82) : Nos. 1, 6, 9, 12, 17, 40, 42, 43, 48, 
50-54, 56-60, 69, 71, 76, 80-86, 88, 89, 97, 100-102, 104, 105^ 111, 115. 
The cutoff points (less than 11 vs. 25 percent) are merely illustrative; the 
choice is somewhat arbitrary, and other cutoff points could be used. 

One important class of exceptions to a cutoff-point basis for identify- 
ing unnecessary curricular components, however, covers those activities that, 
because they are not daily ones, necessarily engage few people (as in some 
of the activities of Sections J and K) . For example. No. 90 (balance sheet 
preparation) engages, according to Table 68, only 15 percent of all NYC re- 
spondents — comprised (as Table 82, p. 205, shows) of only 1.3 percent of 
those at Levels 1-2, but of 24.1 percent of those at higher levels. That 
activity and ones like it are clear candidates for discarding from or light 
treatment in high school bookkeeping curricula. The desideratum throughout 
is a curriculum attuned to entry-level employment* 
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Upstate FindinRS--Job Activities Among Small Bmploycrs 

The large number of unresolved contradictions and discrepancies in the Up- 
state data on the 131 job act ivi ties--especial ly those relating to journal and 
ledger work--does not justify displaying Upstate findings paralleling those 
of Tables 66-70. With the important additions prominently specified on page 
107 plus, perhaps, treatment of the trial balance, the inforraation given for 
New York City respondents may be taken to apply, as well, to high school book- 
keeping instruction for small-firm employment. 

Major Listed Activities and Additions to the List 

The last page of the questionnaire concludes with a request for a specifi- 
cation of additional activities not covered in the questionnaire and for the 
ten listed activities most frequently engaged in. Many respondents did not 
comply with the latter request, and many of those who did showed Section let- 
ters, rather than activity numbers. The last-mentioned outcome is entirely 
understandable--no t only because it is extremely difficult to make a reli- 
able selection of ten from among many activities, but also because one would 
tend to perceive one's job duties in global terms: e-g-, as maintaining a 
cash receipts journal rather than, separably, as entering incoming checks 
(Item 15) and as recording bank deposits (Item 16) in that journal. Be- 
sides, it is notorious that accurate information about task frequency or 
task time on each of many detailed activities cannot be secured by question- 
naire, but only by direct observation carried out by trained observers. For 
the various reasons given, accurate information on the higher t- frequency 
tasks could not be secured and is not reported. 

The request for details on additional activities (Question 133) was more 
ofcen complied with, resulting in two classes of activities: nonbookkeepi- g 
duties and many dozens of special journals and subsidiary ledgers unique to 
the particular establishment. There is, it seems, no end to the prolifera- 
tion of records created by an employer to suit his unique needs--a matter 
of which bookkeeping students should be made especially aware. The unique- 
ness of course applies to the particular class of transaction represented 
by the record, not to the underlying bookkeeping concepts. 

Classification of 131 Job Activities in Relation to Bookkeeping Concepts 

The many respondents without school training in bookkeeping/account ing, 
as well as the face content of many of the 131 activities, led the investi- 
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gator to ask Mr, Elliott, one of the consultants to this investigation, to 
sort the 131 activities into appropriate categories. The categories are 
ad hoc inventions for the purpose, rather than standard ones, but they and 
their associated activities are: 

1, Routine clerical operations involving no bookkeeping concepts 

Nos. 2-8, 12, 13, 20-24, 34, 35, 37, 39, 40, 62, 67, 68, 71-75, 
116, 117, 122 

2, Routine operations involving bookkeeping concepts that can be 
carried out by a person who is shown what to do, without the 
need to understand the underlying concepts 

Nos. 9-11, 14, 16-19, 26-31, 33, 45, 51, 52, 54, 35, 57-60, 65, 
69, 70, 76, 79, 80, 83, 85, 86, 100, 118, 119, 121, 126, 128 

3, Bookkeeping activities requiring understanding of the under- 
lying concepts 

Nos, 15, 25, 44, 49, 50, 56, 61, 78, 82, 88-93, 95, 97-99, 
101-115, 129-132 

4, Activities based on general and particular understandings of 
business operations not unique to bookkeeping/accounting 

Nos, 1, 32, 36, 38, 41-43, 46-48, 53, 63, 64, 66, 77, 81, 87, 
96, 120, 123-125, 127 

The foregoing detailed listing may be summarized as: 

No, of 

Category Items % of 131 

1 30 22,9 

2 39 29,8 

3 39 29.8 

4 _23 17,6 

131 100.1 

In Mr, Elliott's judgment, three- tenths of the high school recordkeeping/ 
bookkeeping curriculum require conceptual understandings (Category 3); an- 
other three-tenths (Category 2) cover job duties that can be executed with- 
out conceptual understanding; the remaining curricular components (Categories 
1 and 4) are divided between purely clerical tasks and business information 
not unique to bookkeeping. 

The foregoing outcomes are very much in accord with the volume of ques- 
tionnaire findings that have been reported and with the curricular inferences 
that have been drawn. The bulk of high school instruction (components, not 
necessarily instructional time) does not revolve around building a necessary 
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understanding of concepts unique to the maintenance of financial records. 
The large numbers of respondents who had no job-relevant school training 
whatever and whose job duties cannot he distinguished from those with o\^ly 
high school training in bookkeeping make evident that even the necessary 
conceptual understandings can be^-because they have been-- learned on the 
job. Here^ however, the differences in general ability between those pre- 
sumed academic majors and the youngsters enrolled in a high school bookkeep- 
ing curriculum is a pertinent consideration whose possible basis for high 
school bookkeeping instruction, along with others, will be discussed in the 
final section of this report. 

In the meantime, summarizing the findings and implications of the ques- 
tionnaire da ta i 8 deferred until after presentation of the findings of the 
Labor Department interviews of accounting supervisors in industry (and, when 
necessary to verify particular details, uf the employees working under these 
supen/isors ) , as well as the results of -analysis of the record forms used 
by employees, Tlie Labor Department data are of such high precision and sub- 
stantial freedom from ambiguity, and actual job practices differ sufficiently 
from the suppositions of high school instruction, as to make the Interview 
and record-analysis findings a necessary precursor to summarizing all the 
information on the activities of personnel employed in recordkeeping/book- 
keeping/accounting occupations and drawing curricular inferences therefrom. 

Following presentation of the Labor Department findings and in order to 
give it the prominence it deserves, information on small-finri emplojmient 
among NYC questionnaire respondents is supplied*--$upplying correctives to 
some of the uncertainties that surround Upstate questionnaire findings be- 
cause numerous discrepancies in. Upstate responses were not resolved by tele- 
phone follow-up with the respondent. The principal question is one of the 
extent to which high school bookkeeping curricula might justifiably differ 
as between large cities and smaller ones. 
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RESUI.TS AND DISCUSSION: II. LABOR DEPARTMENT FINDINGS 

Summary information about the sources of interview and forms-analysis 
data was given on page 22 of this report. Additional details are shown in 
Table 71. 

Table 71 

Distribution of Job Titles Analyzed, Positions, 
And Total Einployees Among Sixteen Einployers 



Industry and Employer 


No- of 

Job Titles 


No. of 

Positions 


Total 
Elnployees 


Banking ( Commerc ial ) 


12 


74 


1 0, 000 


Banking (Mutual Savings) 


1 


25 


300 


Government (New York State 
Labor Department) 


7 


31 


13,349 


Hotel and restaurant 


0 


22 


1, 000 


Insurance (Brokerage) 


2 


3 


20 


Insurance (Hospital and 
Medical Service Plans) 


4 


4 


600 


Manufacturing (Aircraft) 


1 


4 


1,870 


Manufacturing (Apparel) 


1 


1 


80 


Manufacturing (Paint and 
Varnish) 


3 


3 


188 


Public Utilities (Natural 


3 


12 


1, 100 


Publishing (Commercial) 


1 


1 


15 


Publishing (Nonprofit) 


3 


3 


500 


Retail Trade (Department 
Store) 


12 


41 


3,000 


Retail Trade (Furniture) 


1 


1 


15 


Transportation (Petroleum 
Products, by Water) 


1 


3 


601 


Wholesale Trade (Petroleum 
and Petroleum Products) 


_5 


9 


700 


Total 


63 


237 


33,338 


^Numbers of at least three 


digits ending 


in zero are 


rounded. 



Elnployers were selected to cover the range of industrial classifications 
and fi'm size; while job titles focussed on entry positions clearly involv- 
ing a recordkeeping/bookkeeping/accounting function, with special attention 
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to computerization. Occupational analysts first prepared a "Staffing Sched- 
ule** covering all personnel in the accounting department (s) ^ at whatever level, 
and then selected particular entry jobs for detailed analysis. A few nonentry 
jobs were also analyzed (see Table 72 and some of its footnotes). 

As a basis for a discussion of details, an overview is provided in Table 
72 on the next four pages, covering: (a) employer and job title, plus num- 
ber of positions (i.e., individuals) under each title, (b) hiring prerequi- 
sites (minimum educational level, type of school training, previous job ex- 
perience), (c) employer-supplied training, (d) involvement in computeriza- 
tion- and its effects on the employee's "need to know" bookkeeping concepts — 
in comparison to the conceptual requirements under earlier manual systems, 
and (e) level of job responsibility (on the sama 6-step scale earlier applied 
to questionnaire respondents^^). The job titles shown are sometimes those 
used by the employer and at other times as amended by the investigators for 
the sake of greater descriptiveness of job duties. The three "Requirements" 
columns and the duration of on-the-job training before the employee is con- 
sidered to have mastered his job represent employers ' judgments. Involve- 
ment in computerization shows "Yes" whenever any portion of job activities 
provides input to and/or uses output from a computer and affects the employ- 
ee's job duties. Accompanying the "Yes" entries and based on the collective 
judgments of the occupational analysts and the accounting supervisors in the 
cooperating establishments is an estimate of the effect of computerization 
on "need to know," shown as: S (same need to know), L (less need to know), 
or ? (undeterminable). There were no instances of more need to know. 

COTceming job responsibility level (last column of Table 72), the Labor 
Department materials include detailed job descriptions, accompanied by sam- 
ples of the record forms used by each employee. For that reason judgments 
of job level could be more accurately estimated than for the questionnaire 
respondents. However, because the form and language of the questionnaire 
and interview data differ, application of the job-level criteria could not 
always be exact. A few Labor Department I's border Level 2; alternatively, 
some questionnaire 2's might better have been assigned to Level 1. 

^^Mr. William F. Walquist, of the Occupational Analysis Field Center, to- 
gether with the author of this report, examined the detailed job descriptions 
and accompanying record forms and converted the 3-level code described on 
pages 23-24 to the 6-level code applied to questionnaire respondents. The 
original Level I became Levels 1 or 2; Level II 's became 2's or 3's; Level 
Ill's became Level 3 or higher. 
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Of the 63 jobs listed in Table 72, covering 237 positions or individuals, 
1^ non entry jobs (i.e., they require previous experience), covering 24 
positions, viz.. Job Nos. 12, 14-16, 19, 20, 51, 52, and 61-63. The remain- 
ing 52 jobs, covering 213 positions; e^re entry jobs available to those with- 
out previous work experience. 

The types of information reflected by the column headings of Table 72 
are discussed below, in turn, and some of it is further summarized^for con- 
venience of discussion. 

E ducational Requirements 

The details of Table 72 are summarized in Table 73. 



Table 73 

Percentage Distribution of Educational Requirements 
For Entry and Nonentry Jobs and Positions 



Minimum Education 


Entry 


Nonentry 


Total 


Jobs 
(N=52) 


Pos. 
(N=213) 


Jobs 
(N=ll) 


Pos. 

(N=24) 


Jobs 
(N=63) 


Pos. 
(N=237) 


Elementary school 


21 


13 


0 


0 


17 


12 


2 yrs. high school 


4 


9 


27 


12 


8 


10 


High school graduation 














Reniiired 


6.3 


51 


64 


79 


63 


54 


Preferred 


4 


14 


0 


0 


3 


13 


Up to 2 yrs. college 














Required 


2 


7 


9 


8 


3 


7 


Preferred 


6 


6 


0 


0 


5 


5 


Total 


1007o 


1007o 


100% 


99% 


99% 


101% 



*Job Nos. 3 and 5. 



As shown in Table 73, the majority of employers prescribe high school 
graduation as an employment prerequisite. Some employers, however, (viz. , 
the hotel, the insurance broker, the apparel manufacturer, the commercial 
publisher and the retail furniture store) consider that no more than ele- 
mentary school education is adequate for the 11 jobs (see Table 72) listed 
for them. At the other extreme (for the public utility), the occupational 
analyst judged that the college requirement was overstated by the employer; 
nothing in the detailed job description was felt to justify that require- 
ment (or ijor accounting as a component of that college work). In general. 
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each employer tends to set the same minimum education level for all his en- 
try* level positions. 

Specific Vocational Training 

In contrast to employers' standards for educational level^ rather more 
discrimination is evident with regard to the specific components of that 
schooling^ both within establishments and from one employer to another. The 
details of Table 72 are summarized in Table 74. 



Table 74 

Percentage Distribution of Special Training Requirements 
For Entry and Nonentry Jobs and Positions 





Entry 


Nonentry 


Total 


Special Training 


Jobs 
(N=52) 


Pos. 

(N=213) 


Jobs 
(N=ll) 


Pos. 

(N=24) 


\j \J u ^ 

(N=63) 


Pn c 
VUo * 

(N=237) 


None 


52 


61 


36 


33 


49 


58 


Vocational or business 
training helpful 


6 


8 






5 


7 


Vocational or business 
training required 


4 


2 






3 


2 


Bookkeeping preferred 
or helpful 


10 


4 






8 


3 


1 yr. bookkeeping re- 
quired 


12 


10 






10 


9 


2 yrs. bookkeeping re- 
quired 


6 


2 






5 


2 


2 yrs. math or book- 
keeping required 


4 


1 


18 


29 


6 


4 


Math or bookkeeping 
desirable^ 






27 


25 


5 


3 


Up to 2 yrs. college 
accounting required 


2 


7 


9 


8 


3 


7 


Up to 2 yrs. college 
accounting preferred 


6 


6 






5 


5 , 


Academic background 
preferred 






_9 


4 


2 


* 


Total 

In-plant or OJT j 


102% 


101% 


99% 


99% 


101% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Opinion of accounting supervisors (Jobs 14-16) --not an official require- 
ment for the position--see Footnote h of Table 72. 

Less than half of 1 percent. 
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The data of Table 74 have rather important implications for the via- 
bility of conventional high school training in bookkeeping. Most striking 
(first row of Table 74) is that more than half the entry job titles (52%), 
covering three-fifths of the positions (61%), surveyed by the Field Center's 
occupational analysts require no previous school traiijing in bookkeeping or 
closely associated areas. Indeed, for only 11 (21%) of the entry jobs, 
covering 13 percent of the positions, is bookkeeping (or high school mathe- 
matics) required. For another 10 percent of the job titles, covering 4 per- 
cent of the positions, bookkeeping training is preferred or helpful, but 
not required. The ^hnath" entries of Table 74, by the way, only partially 
reflect the uniform specification by accounting supervisors to the occupa- 
tional analysts that applicants be "good at figures." In that connection 
the overwhelming incidence of "computation" as a job activity will be shown 
later (Tables 75 and 76, pp. 143-144)^ as will the use of record forms unique 
to the job and the employer — often bearing little superficial resemblance to 
the journal, ledger and other forms characteristic of school training in 
bookkeeping. Taking together the uniqueness of each establishment's opera- 
tions and record forms, plus the massive computation activity associated 
with entry jobs, it is easy to understand (last row of Table 74) why in- 
plant and/or on-the-job training is uniformly provided by employers --either 
as sufficient unto itself or as a necessary addition to previous formal 
school training in bookkeeping. Indeed, when prior school training is spec- 
ified by employers^ it may well be more as an indicator of the applicant's 
motivation for and interest in such work than of possession of particular 
job knowledges and skills. Finally^ the school training information of Ta- 
ble 74 is largely confined to bookkeeping skills^ not including such commonly 
preferred (or required) peripheral skills as typing. 

In-Plant and On-the-job Training 

Occasional instances of employer-supplied training in formal courses of 
1-3 weeks prior to undertaking actual job duties are footnoted in Table 72-- 
applicable to the highly specialized activities of banking and to a highly 
sophisticated computerized system (with cathode ray tube display) used by 
two of the establishments (Job Nos. 42 and 63). In any event, the substan- 
tial range of duration of OJT (from a few days through a year) --before it 
is felt that the employee is "on top of" his job--should probably be taken 
as an approximate index of job complexity, subject, however, to the varying 
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notions or standards of adequacy of job performance and of job complexity 
undoubtedly present among accounting supervisors, 

Effects of Computerization on "Need to Know" Bookkeeping Concepts 

The many hundreds of locally developed record forms used by the holders 
of the 63 job titles listed in Table 72 and collected by the occupational 
analysts range from items as simple as a credit card voucher (representing 
payment of a guest's hotel bill) to ones with an eye-boggling number of col- 
umns or categories and fineness of detail, from ones on which an employee 
merely copies information from an earlier record to ones requiring substan- 
tial judgment, from forms containing such terms as "debits," "credits," 
"journal," "ledger" that do not require a conceptual understanding of the 
meaning of those terms to ones with the same terminology that do require a 
grasp of their meaning* Instantly apparent from the immense variety in the 
design of these forms and from their specific- to- the-particular-employer 
content is their lack of visual resemblance to the standard journal and 
ledger forms used in bookkeeping instruction — so much so that the locally 
designed forms might not be recognized for what they are by a person with 
conventional training in bookkeeping until briefed by his supervisor. In- 
deed, the largest single class of inconsistencies in questionnaire responses 
that required telephone follow-up was the reporting of specific journaliz- 
ing or posting activities not accompanied by matching responses to Questions 
33-35 on the left side of page 2 of the questionnaire. That is, many re- 
spondents did not realize that the forms they used were in fact journals or 
portions of them, ledgers or portions of them; and they were often puzzled 
by and unable to respond to the query about "number of money columns." 

In any event, judging the effects of computerization on "Need to Know" 
(in parentheses in the "Computerized?" column of Table 72) could not be 
precise in all instances, despite the pooled judgments of the occupational 
analysts in consultation with the accounting supervisors of the employees. 
At the extremes, of course, judgments were easy to make* For example, the 
NCR operator (Job No. 51, Table 72) who follows an unvarying routine in 
preparing expense journal sheets, but whose machine als^ prepares a punched 
tape that goes to the computer, has no need for conceptual knowledge to pre- 
pare the journal sheets and is wholly unaffected by the punched-tape output. 
In the same category is the clerk who enters simple data on a multiple-carbon 
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snap-out form^ the last copy of which goes to a keypunch operator. There 
are also those whole involvement with computerization consists solely of 
comparing computer printout totals or balances with those on earlier man- 
ual form8--essentially a verification-of-arlthmetic function- The several 
instances of purely nominal involvement in computerization are shown as "No" 
in the "Computerized?" column of Table 72; the "Yes" entries represent a 
substantive effect of computerization on job duties. In most such instances 
(24 or 637o of the 38 "Yes" entries), there was judged to be no effect on the 
"need to know" — the (S) or "Same" level of conceptual knowledge was required 
as would have been the case had there been no computerization. For 6 (l67o) 
of the 38 Yeses there was judged to be (L) or "Less" need to know. There 
were no instances of (M) or "More" need to know; and in 8 instances {21%) 
the effect on need to know was ? (undeterminable). 

In connection with the foregoing judgments it is important to understand 
that they represent change, not amount. That. is, there are (S) jobs that re- 
quire little or no need to know either with or without computerization, as 
well as ones that require modest or substantial conceptual knowledge under 
both manual and computerized conditions. Similarly, there are (L) jobs re- 
duced from substantial knowledge^ as well as ones reduced from modest concep- 
tual requirements. As thus far aiscussedj it appears that computerization 
most often has little effect on whatever "need to know" goes with the book- 
keeping activities performed at entry levels- 

Because the 16 employers surveyed by the Labor Department were not se- 
lected in a fashion that permits characterizing them as a representative 
sample drawn from a specifiable population of employers^ the Labor Depart- 
ment analyses with regard to computerization should be taken as suggestive 
rather than definitive. That understood, the overall descriptions and char- 
acterizations provided by Mr. Walquist in his preliminary draft report of ■ 
the occupational analysis data are quoted below. 

The jobs surveyed fall into four general categories or stages of 
technological development: (1) Classical bookkeeping (manual jour- 
nalizing, posting, and balancing); (2) Machine bookkeeping (classi- 
cal bookkeeping utilizing bookkeeping machines); (3) Preparation of 
■ accounting data (by journalizing and/or coding) for input to elec- 
tronic computers by keypunch operators and proving or correcting 
the resulting computer output; and (4) Direct input of accounting 
data to computer, utilizing on-line peripheral equipment. 
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Most of the firms visited use a combination of these methods-- 
all but five make some use of the computer. Two of the five com- 
bine manual and machine bookkeeping, while three use manual only. 
All the others utilize the computer to some degree. 

The size of the firm does not necessarily determine the data 
processing method. An insurance brokerage with 20 employees pro- 
cesses its data through a computer^ while a large hotel with l^OO'O 
employees does not. 

The accounting departments of ^11 but' three of the establisbiients 
use more than one of the four bookkeeping methods for different parts 
of their operations. One of them^ a nonprofit publisher and distri- 
butor of Bibles, is presently in all four stages of development (man- 
ual, machine, indirect computerization via keypunch, and on-line com- 
puterization) at once J This is because it takes time to computerize. 
A department store chain that put its accounts receivable department 
on electronic data processing six years ago has just finished con- 
verting its payroll department, is about to start computerizing ac- 
counts payable, does not expect to have its entire accounting opera- 
tion computerized for another 7 to 10 years, and has no plans at all 
for computerizing its general ledger. 

Computerization has a varied effect on job structure. ... In 
general, computerization reduces the posting elements of the work and 
increases the balancing and checking functions. 

Accounting departments are just beginning to nibble around the 
edges of direct input via on-line devices. With this method, paper- 
and-pencil coding could be eliminated. Codes and other data can be 
transmitted directly to the computer by typewriter- style keyboard* 

Bearing on rhe last paragraph quoted above, for a description of what ac- 
counting will be like after introduction of the CRT (cathode ray tube) for 
direct input of accounting data to the electronic computer, selected por- 
tions of the Labor Department job analysis for Job No. 63 (not an entry- 
level job) are shown on appendix pages 222-226: job summary and job defi- 
nition on page 222, hiring requirements and a description of the display 
station on page 223, the four major tasks that make up the job on page 224, 
and discussion of the effects of the computer revolution on accounting prac- 
tices and hiring requirements on pages 225-226 (whose underscored and side- 
marked portions highlight the anticipated changes) . 

School Training vs. OJT . Before reporting some illustrative job descrip- 
tions and displaying some illustrative record forms, an important inference 
may be drawn from the findings discussed thus far. Before doing so, it should 
be noted that 11 of the 63 jobs listed in Table 72 are not entry-level posi- 
tions (Nos. 12, 14-16, 19, 20, 51, 52, 61-63) and that 5 others either re* 
quire or prefer college training (Nos. 6, 38-40, 43). Of the 47 entry-level 
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positions that do not specify college training^ the majority do not specify 
prior high school training in bookkeeping. One must infer from eirployers' 
hiring practices that: 

On-the-job training is adequate for much entry-level employment in 
bookkeeping; prior high school training in bookkeeping is often not 
required. 

The foregoing inference is a rather gross one; more discrimination and 
illustrative detail are evident in the practices of the department store 
(Job Nos. 45-56 in Table 72). Again quoting from Mr, Walquist's prelimi- 
nary draft report: 

[job No. 45] requires a commercial high school diploma with one 
year of bookkeeping courses; the Sales Audit Department asks for high 
school graduates in any course (with bookkeeping indicated as help- 
ful but not required); the General Accounting Department requires 
two years of bookkeeping; the Accounts Payable Department wants two 
years of mathematics or bookkeeping; the Payroll Department will ac- 
cept any type of high school diploma; and Accounts Receivable demands 
two years of bookkeeping. 

The department store excepted^ the actual hiring practices of employ- 
ers (see the '^School Training" column of Table 72) are rather at variance 
with the armchair opinions of accounting supervisors about employee quali- 
fications. In fact, OJT without prior school training predominates; in 
opinion^ according to Mr. Walquist^ basio educational requirements are not 
altered by innovations such as computerization and^ when it applies^ book- 
keeping theory is as pertinent to computerized as to manual operations. In 
all instances^ "the universal demand is that the worker be good at figures . " 
Again from Mr. Walquist's draft report (of the experience of State Employ- 
ment Service personnel) : 

. . . Lower level jobs^ such as Posting Clerk^ while not always 
requiring specific vocational training^ do require that applicants 
be good at figures. Employers prefer high school graduates^ but 
are often flexible in regard to this requirement. Typing^ espe- 
cially statistical typing^ is helpful for many entry jobs. 

. . . it is difficult to get high school graduates who are good 
at figures , . . the so-called Recordkeeping courses are inadequate 
.... Graduates should be more familiar than they are with the 
forms used in business^ as well as with the finished clerical prod- 
uct. 
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Job and "Data^' Level 

"Job Level" estimates (last column of Table 72) used the same criteria 
that were applied to questionnaire respondents^ ones unique to the present 
investigation* Standard Labor Department job-analysis procedures^ however, 
include a different basis for estimating the intellectual demands of the 
various occupations included in the DOT. "Data Level," as defined in the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Handbook for Analyzing Jobs (1972, pp, 73-76), 
consists of seven levels, from high to low, as follows: 

0 Synthesizing 4 

1 Coordinating 

2 Analyzing 

3 Compiling: Gathering, collating, 

or classifying information a bout 5 
data, people, or things. Report- ^ 
ing and/or carrying out a pre- 
scribed action in relation to 
the information is frequently 
involved (pp. 74-75). 

Of the 63 jobs listed in Table 72^ one 
was assigned Data Level 1 by the occupational analysts. There were three 5's 
(Nos. 11, 18, 20) and one 6 (No. 37). The remaining 58 jobs were assigned in 
approximately a 2 to 1 ratio to Data Levels 3 and 4. With the exception of 
the commercial bank's Trust Accountant (requiring college training), none of 
the jol« analyzed required abilities above "CompiliBg/' Neither Synthesizing 
("Integrating analyses of data to discover facts and/or develop knowledge 
concepts or understandings"). Coordinating ("Determining . . . operations or 
actions to be taken . . . ."), nor Analyzing ("Examining and evaluating data. 
Presenting alternative actions in relation to the evaluation ..,.") were 
judged, according to Labor Department definitions and criteria, to be appli- 
cable to the the jobs surveyed. 



28At Data Level 3 were Job Nos. 2-5, 7, 12-17, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26, 33, 36- 
39, 41-45. 48-52, and 55-63. At Data Level 4 were Job Nos. 1, 8-10, 22, 25, 
27-32j^. 34, 35, 46, 47, 53, and 54. 

29something of the flavor of the higher-order data levels may be gained 
from these Handbook examples: Synthesizing ("Formulates hypotheses and ex- 
perimental designs . . • ."); Coordinating ("Plans advertising campaign 
• . . Analyzing ('"Reviews loan applicant's financial status . . . ."). 



Computing: Performing arithmetic 
operations and reporting on and/ 
or carrying out a prescribed ac- 
tion in relation to them. Does 
not include counting (p. 75)- 

Copying 

Comparing 



(the Trust Accountant, Job No. 6) 
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Details of Job Activities 
Drawn from Mr. Walquist's draft report^ the job activities that go with 
the 11 nonentry jobs are shown in Table 75; those that go with the 52 entry 
jobs^ in Table 76 • In both tables^ the row nijrabers and designations agree. 

Table 75 



Distribution of Nonentry Jobs and Positions Requiring Various Job Activities 



Job Activity 


Jobs 
(N = 11) 
N % 


Positions 
(N o 24) 
N % 


1, 
2. 


Double entrv 

T J ,a „b 
Ledgers J P 


Q 


73 


21 


fi8 




c. 3 columns 9% 8% 
d More than 3 cn1umn<i Q7 47 
e. Info, not available 18% 33% 
Total 


4 


36 


11 


46 


4. 


Reconcile subsid. ledgers with genl. ledger accts. 


3 


27 


7 


29 


5. 


a b 

Journals i £ 












a, 2 columns 97a 17% 
b 3-5 columns 97« 87^ 

c. 6-10 columns 18% 12% 

d. More than 10 coltimns 9% 25% 

Total 


5 


45 


15 


62 


8. 


Trial balance 


1 


9 


4 


17 


9. 


Reversing entries 


5 


45 


12 


50 


10. 


Preparation of vouchers 


1 


9 


6 


25 


11. 


Preparation or processing of debit-credit memos 
or tickets 


3 


27 


4 


17 


12. 


Computation 


11 


100 


24 


100 


13. 


Coding for computer input 


8 


73 


20 


83 


14. 


Preparation of summaries or recapitulations 


6 


55 


12 


50 


15. 


Use of pre-printed forms 


11 


100 


24 


100 


16. 


Manual processing of IBM cards 


1 


9 


1 


4 


17. 


Verify or prove manual records against computer 
printout or extract data from printout for 
manual preparation of summaries or reports 


7 


64 


11 


46 


18. 


Use of calculating or adding machine 


8 


73 


13 


54 


19. 


Operate a bookkeeping machine 


1 


9 


6 


25 


20. 


Operate CRT on-line with computer 

1 


1 


9 


2 


8 



Jobs Positions 
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Table 76 



Distribution of Entry Jobs and Positions Requiring Various Job Activities 





Job Activity 


Jobs 
(N = 52) 


Positions 
(N = 213) 






N 7o 


N % 


1. 


Double entry 


lo 


35 


106 


50 


2. 


a b 

Ledgers J £ 












a. 1 column 27o 17, 
D • z CO luinns tf / /□ 
€• 3 columns 4% 1% 
More than 3 columns 8% 11% 
e. Info, not available 2% ^ 
Total 


10 




A O 


ZD 


3. 


Balance and close books 


L 


4 


lo 


Q 
O 


4. 


Reconcile subside ledgers with genl, ledger accts. 


c 
5 


10 


31 


15 


5. 


a b 

Journals J P 












a, 2 columns 8% 8% 
J-^ columns iu/o ii/o 

c. 6-10 columns 2% 2% 

d. More than 10 columns 107o 2% 

e. into, not avaiiaoie d/o ^/o 

Total 


18 


35 


56 


26 


6. 


Profit and loss statement 


2 


4 


16 


8 


7 


i>aiance sn^eu 


1 


2 


1 


* 


ft 
u • 


X L^Xa i. Ud J.C11LUC 


6 


12' 


14 


7 


9 


P PVPTQT no- PTtt*Tl 

JLV C V OX dl L»X O 


10 


19 


36 


17 


1 0 


£^l.CLICLi.CLL. XDlI \J X. V U 1. O 


7 


13 


20 


9 


11* 


JTI. cDclL^a L XOn \Ji. pL^UUco o ±Llg U i. UcU± L v-i. cu x L. iUcUilJo 

or tickets 


17 


33 


91 


43 


12. 


Computation 




yu 


ioZ 




13. 


Coding for computer input 




1 Q 


Oh 




14.. 


Preparation of summaries or recapitulations 




03 


i^f i 


00 


15. 


Use of pre-printed forms 


52 


100 


213 


100 


16. 


Manual processing of IBM cards 


5 


10 


24 


11 


17. 


Verify or prove manual records against computer 
printout or extract data from printout for 
manual preparation of sxjmmaries or reports 


15 


29 


71 


33 


18. 


Use of calculating or adding machine 


43 


83 


170 


80 


19. 


Operate a bookkeeping machine 


9 


17 


37 


17 


20. 


Operate CRT on-line with computer 


1 


2 


1 




21. 


Ope*rate other on-line devices 


1 


2 


25 


12 
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The information about nonentry jobs in Table 75 is given mainly to pro- 
vide (together with the entry- job information of Table 76) complete cover- 
age of all 63 jobs listed in Table 11. The major interest is in, and dis- 
cussion is therefore confined to, the entry- job information of Table 76, 
It is apparent that: 

1, Everyone uses locally developed pre-printed forms (Row 15), and nearly 
everyone computes (Row 12) --mainly by desk calculator or adding machine (Row 
18). 

2, The concept of double entry is applicable to only half the positions 
(individuals) and to a little more than one-third of the jobs (Row 1). 

3. There is much preparation of recapitulations and summaries (Row 14) 
and lesser, but nontrivial, involvement in journalizing (Row 5), preparation 
or processing of debit-credit memos or tickets (ROw 11), and verifying of 
manual records against computer printouts (Row 17). Posting to ledger ac- 
counts (Row 2) and making reversing entries (Row 9) are less common, and 
reconciling of subsidiary with general ledger accounts (Row 4) is still less 
common. 

4. Few prepare a trial balance-^^ (Row 8), and the preparation of a profit 
and loss statement or of a balance sheet is practically nonexistent (Rows 
6-7). The same applies to closing the books (Row 3). 

The unmistakable inference from the foregoing data is in perfect accord 
with that of the earlier studies by Luxner (1970) and by Lanham, et al. 
(1970). It may be concluded that: 

There is no justification whatever for including in high school book- 
keeping training the preparation of financial statements (trial bal- 
ance, P 6c L statement, balance sheet). Such' records are rarely if 
ever prepared by holders of entry- level positions. Even direct work 
with ledgers and journals is only moderately present among holders 
of beginning positions.- 

The presumably prevailing assumption by bookkeeping teachers is that ad- 
30 

According to Mr. Walquist, little so-called trial balance work is of the 
classical kind — a trial balance "of the books." Instead^ local figures (e.g., 
open items related to C.O.D. sales) are extracted from control records and 
listed and totalled for comparison with general ledger entries--a listing for 
comparison with the books, not a trial balance of the books. "Posting" is 
another term loosely used by employers and employees, often consisting of en- 
tering amounts on 1-column intermediate forms, not to ledger accounts. The 
employer terminology of the Labor Department job descriptions is sometimes 
not the technically correct terminology of the bookkeeping textbook. 
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vancement to higber level positions requires the treatment of financial 
statements in higb school instruction. That assumption is manifestly a 
gratuitous one. For one thing, there is no discernible reason for bookkeep- 
ing occupations to be thought to differ from the mass of occupations in our 
society; advancement is overwhelmingly a function of job experience and, 
sometimes, of additional formal schooling undertaken concurrent with employ- 
ment. For another thing, by very definition, the number of lower- level po- 
sitions in any field swamps the number of higher-level ones; there are always 
more braves than chiefs- Thus, to teach all persons activities and concepts 
that will in fact apply to only a few is hardly a defensible proposition. 
Those who "have what it takes" will acquire the necessary advanced knowl- 
edges and skills either on the job or via advanced school training under- 
taken after employment, sometimes with costs underwritten by the employer. 

As will be made evident by the illustrative job descriptions and record 
forms discussed next, the beginner's work tends to cover a piece of a piece 
of an entire accounting operation, largely self-contained and- -from the view- 
point of what the worker needs to know to execute that "piece" --only remotely 
associated with superordinate bookkeeping concepts or financial statements. 
The concept of "balance" or "difference" is clearly a viable one even at the 
lowest levels of work; so is verification of amounts from one record to another. 
But those concepts are everyday ones, resting on no special skills other than 
simple arithmetic. In summary: 

For the most part, the beginning bookkeeping employee tends to deal 
with a single class of transactions, does much arithmetic associated 
with that class, and records the results of that arithmetic on pre- 
labeled forms. 

Illustrative Job Descriptions and Record Forms 

The information generated from the job analyses by the staff of the Occu- 
pational Analysis Field Center covers 748 pages, plus a 56-page introductory 
overview. For each of the 6? job titles involved-^ there are a number of 
pages of formal Labor Department reporting forms. In all, more than half 
the 748 pages consist of samples of the various bookkeeping forms used by 
the employee on his job: from one such form for some job titles to more than 
a dozen for other job titles. Selected from the detailed job descriptions 
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^■^Three of the 6 7 titles were discarded from the present report because 
they involved purely clerical tasks, without a bookkeeping component. An- 
other two titles were combined into one because the duties were virtually 
identical, leaving 63 job titles dealt with here. 
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and sample bookkeeping forms for illustrative purposes here are a number 
tbat represent various levels of (a) requirements for conceptual knowledge, 
(b) volume of details that make up the job, and (c) involvement in computer- 
ization* For display purposes in this report, the original forms have been 
substantially pho toreduced. 

1. Rudimentary Debit-Credit Knowledge Required^ Little Detail . The ma- 
jor activity of the Assistant Credit Memo Clerk for the paint manufacturer 
(Job No.. 36, Table 72), accounting for 35 percent of that person's time, 
is. the preparation of Debit-Credit Memos, a 7%" x 8%" form, illustrated be- 
low. On the form, the employee copies identifying information from earlier 
records, including a preceded "Request for Credit" form. The conceptual 
knowledge required is confined to circling the pertinent Transaction Code 
on the debit- credit memo. Completed memos are sent to the IBM Department 
for computer preparation of customer- credit invoices and other accounting 
records. In summary, Jdb No. 36, as a result of computerization, does not 
involve the employee in keeping or posting to books of account. 



CREDIT □ 



DEBIT □ 



DAT IN Or 



TRANSACTION CODES 



CREDIT IN SALES 
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CREDIT S/S IN SALES 


L 


DEBIT IN SALES D 


CREDIT NOT 


IN SALES 


K 


CR 


EDIT S/S NOT m jALES_ 
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DEB 


T NOT IN SALES E 






1 
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« 1 1 t 


• 1 1 
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1 
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DtSCDLTNT * l-CCCND CARDS 



OQl.l.An AMOUNT 



Fig. 1. Debit-Credit Memo (Job No. 36) 
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2. Payroll Work Converted from a BookkeepinR to a Clerical Task . Payroll 

activities appear to be among the easiest to computerize, and the effects of 

computerization are summarized in the occupational analyst's report covering 

Job No. 55 of Table 72 (See Fig. 2, below), as follows: 

Before computerization the payroll clerks prepared the entire payroll 
. . . . What has happened [as a result of computerization] is that the 
quantity of posting and computing by these workers has been reduced, 
and instead the Payroll Clerk transcribes and codes the raw data in 
convenient form for . • . keypunch operators. The computer itself does 
most of the actual calculating. On the other hand, the Payroll Clerks 
now do more balancing and checking of the finished payroll to provide 
better control than was possible under the old system. 

The same conclusion applies to Job No. 37 (see Fig. 3), as follows: 

The computer has relieved the Payroll Clerk of the bulk of the compu- 
tational and posting work. 

The detailed descriptions of Jobs 3 7 and 55 swamn with the verb "tran- 
scribe." Information from a variety of input forms is merely copied on 
forms designed for the keypunch operator, as illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3, 
the originals of which are 8%" x 11". 
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Fig. 2. Payroll Form 
(job. No. 55) 
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3, Transcription of Much Detail for Computerization * Again illustrative 
of an essentially clerical task devoid of bookkeeping concepts^ but involv- 
ing much detail, is the work of the Mortgage Clerk for the commercial bank 
(Job* No. 4, Table 72 ). The occupational analyst's Job Summary reads: 

Compiles and codes identifying and financial mortgage data and en- 
ters on coding sheet for processing by Keypunch Operators • • ♦ . 

The form shown in Fig. 4 (original size, 8%" x 14"), together with another 

worksheet (for recording "changes in pajmient amounts due to rise in expenses 

such as taxes and insurance"), capture 90 percent of the job duties of the 

Mortgage Clerkj and the input data for these forms is contained in a nvmiber 

of earlier forms from which the pertinent information must be selected. 

The various forms are unique to the particular job and establishment. 
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^ig. 4. Worksheet (Job. No. 4) 
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4. Use of Bookkeeping Terminology without the Need to Understand Concepts , 
The Restaurant Audit Clerk for the hotel (Job No. 21, Table 72 ) checks for 
accuracy such original papers as cashier's records, restajrp.n*: checks, etc., 
(60 percent of his time) and compiles a daily report on the lorm shown as 
Fig. 6 on the next page (15 percent of his time). As shown (original size, 
14" X 19"), each class of transaction or item is prelabeled on the form, so 
that dollar entries need merely be copied in the correct place. Debits and 
credits are summarized at the right, but the explicit listing of each debit 
and credit entry makes it unnecessary to understand the theory underlying 

the terminology. The bulk of the employee's work is essentially as a fig- 
ures clerk, and the hiring prerequisites include no more than a 7th-grade 
elementary school education. 

5. Much Detail, Moderate Conceptual Knowledge Required . The occupational 
analyst's task description for the bank's Journal Clerk (Job No. 2, Table 72: 
bookkeeping training helpful but not required) is given verbatim and in full 
below, and as much as could legibly be reproduced of the loan journal (orig- 
inal size 16V* X 28") is shown as Fig. 7 (p. 152); omitted for reasons of 
space are four columns at the right and four at the left of the form. In 
all, the form contains more than 150 categories. 



1. journalisoa loan- or TottHjr-of-crodit-rclatod transactions: Rccotves 
journal coploc of Paygient iscnca-glea , Aocnv tojicQ ScheduleSof^ Jjoan Tr a nsaction 
Ti.ckota, debit and crod.lt meijws, mui oEHoFlocVi- or lcttor-or-cro(Tlt rolatod 
ETlTInoisfj piipora rrorn other porijonnol for ;Jnuniall'/,tng and oujiiTi;<rivilng . Totals 
ar.d choytcs oCf each typo of entry (cuch as inton^sb. coraTtisoion, cuotomer's 
liability, or accoptancoa outstandinj^) in entire babcli, using t>rolve-coluim 
adding umchlnq . V.Vltes entry category (account title) above each totalled 
eroup to identify for Joumali?,ing . Gcos throu.:h batch ropoatcdly until all 
entry catocorios have boon totalled. Trjcnscribos totala fron tapes to Journal 
un<ier account titles indicated on tapes. Vritea account titles in ink TT 

not pro-printed on journal. Totals and enters appropriate debits to offset 
crodits and vico versa as indicated on businttss papers. Totals all debits 
and all credits on journal and compares totals for balance. Compares journal, 
tapes, and business papers itom-by-item to local:^ error if dlfforonca is 
found bot'/oen JouTOal debit and credit totals. K^kes conroctions as necessary 
or refers to responsible employee for correction. Repeats forogoing proce- 
dure with each batch of papers received. (90^) 

2. Sujnmarizos journal: Totals figures under each account heading in Journal 
at day's end. Transcribes each total to debit or credit column opposite pro- 
pi^tod account number and na^^o on journal proof shoot (recapitulation) for 
further proce39ing by Keypunch Operators. Writes in accouiit number c and naraos 
not pre-printed. 'lotals and balances debits and credits, using adding machine* 
Eaters time, date, and initials on proof sheet for referenco. Forwards ori- 
ginal Smd carbon copies of proof sheet to other departiaents for further pro- 
cessing. Sorts, batches, and forwards tickets and tapes to specified personnel 
fgr addltiori^Q, procosaingi {1^%) 

Fig. 5. Job Description (Job. No. 2) 
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6. Journalizing One Class of Transactions, Moderate Knowledge Required , 
The Cash Receipts Journal Clerk for the medical insurance carrier (Job. No. 
30, Table 72 ) "Posts cash receipt deposits onto journals"^ and computes 
and balances accounts, by adding machine." The detailed job description 
shows: (1) Posts and computes daily deposits (407o), (2) Computes and bal- 
ances daily deposit totals (307o), (3) Computes and balances monthly journal 
(257o), and (4) Computes and balances annual journal (57o)»-^^ The monthly 
"journal" form (original size 11" x 17") is shown as Fig. 8, below, and re- 
quires transcribing or copying of totals from the daily journal. As shown 
in Table 72, the employer requires no prior school training in bookkeeping, 
but provides 3 months of OJT. 



CASH RECEIPTS month of 19 

0 




Fig. 8. itonthly Cash Receipts Journal (Job No. 30) 



A prime example of abuse of the term "post" (see the footnote on page 
145) • Also, a "journal" is a book of. daily record; it is not compiled or main- 
tained "monthly" or "annually." The terms "journal" and "journalizing" are 
apparently incorrectly and misleadingly used by some employers. 
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7. Specialized Journalizing, Moderate Conceptual Knowledge Required . The 
nonprofit publisher requires for the Securities Bookkeeper (Job No. 43, Table 
72), besides one year of high school bookkeeping, a one-semester college 
course in "Investment Principles." The occupational analyst's job suiranary 
is quoted below, and the journal form (original size 9" x 11") covering 85 
percent of the employee's work is shown as Fig. 9. Two months' OJT is sup- 
plied to the new employee by the employer's Investment Counselor. 

Verifies and journalises purchases and eales of oecoritios, roconciles Custodi a n 'p 
monthly ctatoment of socurity-QCoount transactions, oxaminos record of Invcstuont 
incomo, gains, and losses to insure proper crediting by custodian, distributes 
investm^Bn I income, gains, and losses to funds according to budget allocations and 
prepares investment journals, proven subsidiary invcst'nent lodgers against general- 
Itidgor control account., dotenrdnon each position of firm and transfers funds be- 
tv;een banks to meet duo payiuonts, and performs miccellanoous incidental clerical 
tasks. 



fii n i f Kfit Jtutrm m } lMtry_ 



Ittll 

C«ID«|* — — 



0«« D«4i. 



toot ^AlUl 




Fig. 9. Investment Journal (Job No. 43) 

8. '^Trial Balance" for Comparison ^Vith"the Books . The C.O.D. Audit 
Clerk for the department store (Job No. 46, Table 72) devotes 25 percent 
of his time as follows. 



ERIC 



Lriai balance: winters control-book totals of open C. 0. D» items 



cn trill bnl.r-r.co ronthiy.. listing sopnratcly any debits over thirty doys old, and 
coaparos total w'ith ^jo^-.'-r/jl led;;-:cr in General-^'iccoimting Dcparlnont to verify 
accuracy. Coinparon Itcm-by-itom with gonoral l(>dger if there is any cash difference 

if any other '-•.Ifforcnco is over fifty dollars, to locate error, nnd make:: 
corrections ar n'^cessary. Prepares copy of final trial bal^nco and forwards to 
company treasurer for liis inform.'ition. {25%) 
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For the audit clerk in question, the employer considers high school book- 
keeping helpful but not required, and he provides two days of OJT to the new 
employee. That so modest a background permits preparation of a "trial bal- 
ance" makes apparent that the term is not being used in the classical sense 
of a balance of the books but, instead, in the sense given in the quoted job 
description and characterized in the footnote on page 145 — a listing for com- 
parison with the books. Bringing that distinction to bear on the New York 
City and Upstate questionnaire respondents was not possible, however, because 
it had not been foreseen in drafting the jvjb activities section of the ques- 
tionnaire. There is little question but that many of the questionnaire re- 
spondents who reported they prepared trial balances — but whose other activi- 
ties seemed less consequential--were using the term in the second of the two 
senses described above. The questionnaire data on Activity No. 88 should be 
interpreted accordingly (i.e., many of those assigned to Job Level 3 or 4 
should have been 2's or 3's). 

More important is the implication for bookkeeping instruction: the de- 
sirability of explicit treatment of the second usage of the term, ' probably 
as a precursor to its classical meaning. 

As a second illustration of a trial balance in the second usage of the 
term--this time at a more sophisticated and complex level--consider the ac- 
counts receivable trial balance prepared by the department store's Accounts 
Receivable Bookkeeper (Job. No. 56, Table 72), whose employer requires two 
years of high school bookkeeping training. The occupational analyst's job 
summary is reproduced below, and the portion of the detailed job descriptior 
applicable to the trial balance work, plus the trial balance form (original 
size, 11" X 17") are displayed-- the latter as Fig. 10--at the top of the 
next page. It may also be mentioned that in lieu of OJT, the employer de- 
scribes "orientation" to the job as consisting of "Six months to become 
familiar with company *s bookkeeping procedure." 

4. JOB SUMMARY: 

Sumnarises account s-receivable-related control sheets into combined control 
for coiaparison with parallel accounting rocords, roconcilos accounts re- 
ceivable with gcnerfil-ledgor control accounts, prepares monthly accounts- 
recGivabie tiial balance to verify controls against coniputer printout and 
other independently generated figures, and performs related checking and 
balancing taake. 
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3. Prepares monthly accounts-receivable trial balance: Enters, in "Billing 
Balance column of accounts-receivable trial balance, billing balance as shown 
on accounts-receivable computer printout, and balance of Manual Iterr. from book- 
xeepmg-machane-generated figures. Totals billing-balance column, using ten- 
coxoan adding machine, to obtain combined balance, and enters on "Combined EDP 

•'Cont'Srn 1 ^n"p% f"*"""^ balances from control sheets for same data in 

lllZl l^lf- enters control adjustments balance in "Adjustments" 

"Idw;;/r °^,^'^^^a<i3-'^stments to control balar:ces, and enters resets in 

tt?Tnrtt \° tasis comparison with computer and manual 

r^rr ^°"P^*^3 enters overages anchor shortages in appropriate column. 
rt^^lT enters net variations adding or subtracting computer and manual 

^'^<^%"'°'^-thly figures to year-to-date figures on previous month's trial 
balance and enters in "Year-to-Date" column. Forwards trial balance to repro- 
duction room for duplication and delivery to specified company personnel. [3?) 



CMtrvI • 



P. V*rl*l>CB» - OT«r (Shr 
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Fig. 10. Accounts Receivable Trial Balance (Job No. 56) 



9. Precoded Journal, Ledger, and Profit and Loss Statement . Our Job No. 
45 (Asst. Bookkeeper^ General) is designated "Comptometer Operator" by the 
employer- -which provides a good illustration of how misleading employer- 
designated job titles can be. As reported by the occupational analyst: 

13. General Corrjncnts 
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Additional comments by the occupational analyst about the viability of 
comptometer training speak for themselves. 

lie: Xtvii'. 6u Viio ]\hi.-\r<'-r oi* Ui': r.t/itifiticr.l iJ.-partment in Diic 
GRtftbl.1 r-hfr.cat ci'lvLsc^d thu nnhlycl thrit Conipt-o.-notcr Operators nrc 
iri extrcr.cly f;l:ort cupply hacw.r.i^ yonnii people today do not enter 
tho field, prefcrrin.^ to tuKf: tri'.ininf: in key-punch operfttinp, 
vliich ia onsier to ^or.rn. She Vatls that if Gtuderitc could be 
perfaiadcd^t;p^,l7t'rn the cor:iptc.".ot.or as 'pv^rt of thoir bookkueDinp; 
trainln;; it'^fJll r. definite labor-inurket need. She states that 
nho hhi. had pix openin,o;s for the past five yearn; that che has been 
able to keep thest? filots covered only vith ca.sual workers fro.Ti 
thi) tempo rnry help pAicacico, ilhc Ivic been able to obtain only 
two permanent vorkere duriii,:; thiu period. This was when another 
dcpai'trr.ent ctoi'c .vent out oT business. 

}I;-)wever, a check vith the l^esearch and Statistics Office of 
the Division of Knipiloymcnt reveals that the use of the Comptometer 
his^atnio.Tt co:s-.ri'l vtcly phased out — except in accountin/;j fixTis and 
department ntoi*<:a — with the rdvent of nore rapid c^^lculators and 
electronic co::.putcrs, Deparlrr.cnt 5i1::ire3, too Research and 
Statistics advises have replreed C(i.;ipto:r:eterG vith such equipment 
as optical scani-ers and electronic corr.puters, input with such 
devices as pre-punc.Jied pricv! taf.s, Thu:; the j.in.ited deintind for 
Comptometer Opera tors has created a lir.iited supply. The Office 
Personnel Places on t Center of the D, of E. pets very few orders 
for Co.T.pto.T.eter Opcrrator. We understand, however, that this store 
doet- not expect tl;o Stati.sticu.l Department to be computerised for 
«evcn to ten years. 

The demand for Comptornntor Operator by accounting firms is 
seasonal only , nnd these operators rnuat have a coinplete knowledge of 
book'Kcepinf. in addition to their inachine skill. See also f^'nerai 
copir^.cnt above re: Item 1, 



The overall job summary is quoted, next and^ below it^ the portion of the 
detailed job description applicable to the preparation of a Statement of Ex- 
penses. In its turn on the next page is the portion detailing preparation 
of the Profit and Loss. Statement. Fig. 11^ page 158^ shows only that por- 
tion of the first of six pages of the Expense Statement (origiAal size^ 11" 
X 13") that could be legibly reproduced. Fig. 12^ page 159^ is also con- 
fined to a reproducible portion of a 14" x 19" Profit and Loss Statement. 
^. Description of Duties 

Prepares merchandise and other operating reports of department-s^ore chain by 
copying nu.'rj}rical data in appropriate colur.ns of v/ork sheets and reports, 
operating Cc.Tiptcrr.eter and Calculatin.o; Machine to corr.pute totals, extensions, 
percentages, and balances, and enterin^r results in appropriate columns of reports; 
reconciles inventory estin-itcs on .T.erchandise reports with actual physical in- 
ventory; prepares general journals; posts to subsidiary ledgers; and prepares. 
profit-and-lo3S statements and other statistical n-.aterial for use by ccr.pany 
executives or further processing by General /accounting or other departments. 

2. Prepares departr.ental operating statements: Computes, using comptometer 
and calculating machine , dollar and percentage increases or dccreasos^n 
operating figures (r;uch as p-jrchases, sales, and various orpense item^) store ' 
by store for each department, deriving figures from entries' in stock ledgers 
and expense statements; enters results on lines of departmental operating 
statement by store and ifi coluinns by operating category (such as incame, cost, 
and expense items); and totals each column to provide combined company-wide 
departmental figures. (15^) 
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5. Prep&rcs profit-and-loss statement for each store: Transfers incon;e, expense,- 
and budget entries for current period and last -year period to specified columns of 
profit-and-loss statcncnt Tt:>^ stock ledger, e:rponse reports, records suppi:l.od by 
General Accounting Deprjrbr.cnt, and tables of fix^sd dollar allowunccy, takca liub- 
totals and totals of inco.TO and expense groups, usii:^ ca'nptor.£;ter, and subtracts 
cost and e:cponse totals from income totals to detorranc operating and net profit 
or loss. Computes porconta^^e increase or decrease from previous period of each 
entered iten, usin^ electric or electronic calculator, 

Evident from Figs. 11 and 12 is the prelabeling and preceding or^ in gen- 
eral, the preclassifying of the components of the two statements. For the 
employee^ the task consists of very large amounts of comptometer or calcu- 
lator arithmetic and the correct matching of input data to the components 
of the preclassified forms. Although enormous attention to detail is re- 
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Fig. 11. Statement of Expenses (Job No. 45) 
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quired, the design of the forms has converted the tasks into ones requiring 
rather less sophistication than might be supposed from conventional bookkeep- 
ing instruction on the preparation of P & L and other summary statements. 

The details of P & L Statement 
preparation are quoted at the left, 
below/ and Fig. 12, at the right, 
displays a portion of the P & L 
statement. 



5. Prepares proflt-and-loss 8t«t«v 
ment for each store: Transfers In- 
coine, expense, and budget entries 
for current period and last-year 
period to specified columns of 
profit-and-loss .statement from 
stock ledger, expense reports, 
records supplied by General Ac- 
counting Department, and tables 
of fixed dollar allowances, takes 
subtotals and totals of income and 
expense groups, using comptometer, 
and subtracts cost and expense to- 
tals from income totals to deter- 
mine operating and net profit or 
loss. Computes percentage in- 
crease or decrease from previous 
period of each entered item, us- 
ing electric or electronic calcu- 
lator. 



^Figs, 11 and 12 rather handsomely 
illustrat^e general characteristics 
also evident in the earlier displays 
of recor;d forms: their uniqueness 
to the 'particular establishment and 
job title, as well as the extent to 
which the requirement for cognitive 
understanding of bookkeeping concepts 
has been minimized by prelabeling, 
precoding, and preclassifying the 
items on the form. In addition, com- 
puterization has increased balancing 
and verifying activities, while re- 
ducing posting^ con^.utation, and the 
manual preparation of summary records. 
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Fig. 12. P & L statement (Job No. 45) 
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10. Detailed Journalizing and Account Analysis . A final and more detailed 
account is of Job No. 61 (see Table 72)^ for which the employer^ the whole- 
saler of petroleum products^ "prefers" but does not require two years of pre- 
vious work experience in bookkeeping (e.g.^ via promotion from a lower-level 
job in the same establishment). The occupational analyst's task descriptions 
are reproduced below^ together with a description of the journal form dis- 
played as Fig. 13 on the next page. Illustrated here is the great particu- 
larity of the form to the uniqueness of the establishment's operations. 

1. Jcurr.alises purchases and sales (see General Consnents)* Receives purchase 
orders, custo.-ncr Invcices, and other sales-and-purchase-related papers for 
processln?;. TroaiScribes and codes detciils of each transaction from invoices 
and other papers to Korr.al Sales Journal '\ei'n;;ra nduin to provide data for pay- 
ment vouchers and for preparation by KeypuiicfTlDperators of punched cards used 
in electronic data processing* Assigns codes, from memory or by consulting 
code book, to identify such details as coneral-ledtjer account, s*^dsidiary 
account, supplier, source and destination of cargo, and delivery date* De- 
bits total aiaount of sale, including miscellaneous charges, to customer accounts 
receivable- C-'^dits total sales price of each product to sales, credits mis- 
col lane o us a*^,ticipated charges, such as inspection and freight, to Cleari ng 
and AprxDr tionjT.o.'it Account , Debits purchase prica to purchases and credits pur- 
cnase price to supplier. Makes Reversi ng Journal Entries to correct errors, 
such as erroneous billings, prepare s^oTr-er Journal entries as necessary* to 
record vajrious elements of transactions* Balances journal debits and cre- 
dits by inspection 'or by totaling and compajring each side, using ten-key 
adding machine or pencil and paper. Makes necessai^ corrections if difference 
is found. Forwards completed journals and other papers to personnel res^ 
ponsible for vouchering. (70?) 

2« Analyzes accounts; Reviews periodically (monthly or quarterly) certain 
prepaid and deferred-charge accounts, such as clearing and apportionment, to 
determine v^hether ceirtain boolckeeping and other procedures have been carried 
out correctly. Scans computer printout o£ account to spot excessively aged 
open items. Pulls related journals and source documents from x^ile and com- 
pares with printout entry to determine reason, such as eiror on invoice, 
posting to wrong account, or non-receipt of frcigiit bill, for persistence of 
open item. Takes pi^tout, journal, and documents to personnel responsible 
and points out need for correction or follow-up. (20?) 

3. Maintains oil-exchange ledger; VJhen journalising oil-exchange transactions, 
posts entry at ssme time to exchange-ledger account of company receiving or 
supplying exchange cargo, debiting for supply and crediting for receipt. 
Balances account or accounts when current balance is requested by company 
official. Balar.ces ledger monthly and compares with general-ledger control 
accouxit to verify accurancy. Compares exchange ledger item-by-item with con- 
trol account and journals to locate error if difference is found. Makes cor- 
rections as necessary. (10^) 

TJormal Sales Journal Memorandum . A combination journal and« coding sheet 
on which sale 3 -and -purchases -related data are entered for transcription 
by Keypunch Operators for electronic data processing. The journal page 
is about bh inches high and 13 inches wide. Debits are prepared in the 
upper portion and credits in the lower. At the left side are three columns 
for entering numerical codes to identify (for input to the computer) the 
department involved in the transaction, the main (general- ledger ) account, 
the subsidiary accotmt, and further detailed classification of the trans- 
action. The next column to the right is used to record either the quan- 
tity of the product sold or its value in foreign currency. U.S. dollar 
amounts are entered in the next colirm. Further to the right (on each 
line) are twenty-nine small spaces arranged in groups for the entry of 
additional codes, ouch as invoice numbers, delivery and mail dates, codes 
to identify affiliated compam.es, and destination of cargo. A separate 
journal, page is used to record the details of each pair of transactions 
(purchase* afid sale of the same cargo). 
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Fig. 13. Sales Journal Memorandum (Job No. 61) 

Also of interest is the projected restructuring of the job^ paralleling 
the one already in effect for Job No. 63 (see appendix pp. 222-226). 

Re: Projactad restructuring of this job. 

This job will be consider^ably restructured by the end of 1972 as a 
result of changec in computer input procedures* Instead of preparing 
a journal for the Keypunch Operators, the ACCOUNTING CLERK - CASGO will 
post directly to the computerized ledgeisf by means of the typewriter- 
style keyboard of an IBM 2260 Display Station connected by cable to the 
computer itself* As data is "^ed iiito this device it is displayed on 
a television -type screen where it can be observed by the operator for 
errors* Tba computer can also be prograna-ned to detect certain types of 
mistakes, such as non-existent account numbers or codes j and to flash 
an error signal on the screen* 

The specific details of the job restructuring cannot be determined 
at this time, since the System j\nalysts have not yet fully evaluated the 
account5Lng procedures* Probably, however, the purchase-sales data will 
be transcribed via the keyboard directly from source documents (such as 
purchaiJo orders) and code book* It may be that the functions of this and 
other jobs in the Cargo Sales /Supply Section will be merged for simul- 
taneouse input via the Display Station as computer storage and output are 
combined in one operation. Tlius the computer might electronically cal- 
culate the cargo price and automatically print out the invoice at the 
same time that it is processing and storing the data which the clerk is 
typing in * 

However, while there will be some changes in job duties and rela- 
tionships , the company does not contemplate any substantial reduction In 
staff. The purpose of the new system is to speed up the billing procoss 
and to facilitate the retrieval of critical accounting data rather than 
to cut costs. TnQ keypunch step, of course, will be bypassed. 

♦Ledger data stored on magnetic tape rather than recorded in books. 
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Summary 

The several general, characterizations and associated inferences given in 
connection with the particular job titles discussed in the preceding pages 
are pulled together and listed below. As background for considering them, 
it should be remembered that the establishments surveyed by the Labor De- 
partment occupational analysts do not purport to be, in the technical sense, 
a "representative" sample of all employers of bookkeeping/accounting per- 
sonnel* Instead, they cover a range of standard industrial classifica- 
tions and firm sizes and were identified for and by occupational analysts 
as cooperative ones. In addition and more important for present purposes, 
the particular jobs surveyed were selected to meet the purposes of the pres- 
sent investigation: focus on entry-level positions and on the effects of 
computerization on job duties. Finally, the particular jobs examined in 
detail in the subsection entitled "Illustrative Job Descriptions and Record 
Forms" (pp. 146-161) are illustrative, not necessarily comprehensively rep- 
resentative of the many hundreds of forms associated with all 63 of the jobs 
detailed in Table 72. Their infinite variety resists capturing in any sam- 
ple. Instead, the ones selected for display are meant to convey the "flavor" 
of the range of variation for amount of detail, conceptual knowledge require- 
ments, and the effects of computerization. That understood, the major find- 
ings (and inferences from the findings) of the Labor Department occupational 
analyses are: 

1. For one-fourth of entry level jobs, not more than two years of high 
school is required; for another two-thirds of the jobs high school gradua- 
tion is required or preferred (Table ?3, p* 135). 

2. More than half the jobs require no previous school training in book- 
keeping. For another 31 percent of entry jobs, covering about one-sixth 
of the positions, school training in bookkeeping (or math) is either re- 
quired or preferred (Table 74, p, 136). The dominating requirement, as 
voiced by all employers, is that the applicant be good at figures. 

3. Whatever the job applicant's background; it is apparent from the 
unanimity of on-the-job training (preceded for highly specialized jobs 

by formal in-plant courses) that — for the most part, if not in all instances — 
performing the activities of entry level jobs does not require prior school 
training in bookkeeping; anyone good at figures can learn the job on the job. 
The uniqueness of each employer's accounting practices and accompanying rec- 
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ord forms (see below) probably accounts in large part for the phenomenon. 
That is: Bookkeeping concepts exist and could be associated with the vari- 
ous details of job activitle8--ones treated in generic form in conventional 
high school instruction in bookkeeping; however, transfer or application 
of general concepts to the myriad of superficially varying job practices 
and record forms seems not to have been accomplished. The latter inference 
seems a necessary one from the frequency with which employers do not re- 
quire school training in bookkeeping and the unanimity of on-the-job train- 
ing regardless of prior school background. Indeed, the characteristics of 
the labor supply for bookkeeping positions is no doubt one of several major 
factors that have led employers, via computerization and record- form design, 
to reduce to a minimum the need to understand bookkeeping concepts in order 
to carry out an entry-level job. To take just one, but compelling, instance 
(Row 1 of Table 76, p. 144): Little more than one-third of the entry jobs, 
covering only half the positions, invoke double-entry concepts or invalve 
double entry activities. That is-- 

4. Overwhelmingly, an entry job deals with a piece of a piece of a piece 
of an entire accounting operation (e.g., only C.O.D. sales, only mortgage 
loans, only items that eventually become debits--or credits-- to a single 
account or class of accounts), with no need to "understand'* the status of 
that limited activity in relation to "the books as a whole." In fact, a 
leading characteristic of computerization of financial data is computer 
preparation of various summary records from piecemeal inputs. Moreover, as 
exemplified by the Labor Department findings, computerization is on the 
increase and will surely become increasingly available to small employers 
either on a shared-time basis or via subcontracting to data-processing 
firms. 

5. The computer now does much arithmetic formerly done by the employee, 
but still leaves to the holder of an entry job formidable amounts of arith- 
metic. Another ef^^ect of computerization is gross reduction of posting 
activities, offset by an incre ise in balancing (computing differences) and 
in checking or verifying manual against computer records. In effect, 
"bookkeeping" in the classical sense has been reduced-->not only because 

of computerization but also via the design of record forms (see, for ex- 
ample, the right-hand column of Fig. 6, p. 151, and Figs. 11 and 12, pp. 
158- 159) --and the entry job has become more or less "general clerical," 
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plus arithmetic, 

6, Of particular relevance to conventional bookkeeping curricula, "trial 
balance" in the classical sense has little if any applicability to entry jobs. 
Less than one-eighth of the entry jobs and positions involve preparation of 
a trial balance^-overwhelmingly in the sense of totalling an isolated type 
of item for comparison "with" the books (i.e., with the parallel ledger ac- 
count)* In addition, the preparation of a Balance Sheet or*of a Profit and 
Loss Statement is an extreme rarity among beginning employees (see Table 76, 
p. 142]^ and their inclusion in conventional high school instruction is inde- 
fensible as a basis for entry employment. 

The various summary findings may perhaps be further encapsulated as: 

No very compelling case can be made for any bookkeeping instruction 
in the high schools, but such instruction as might be justified would 
require substantial recasting in the direction of the piecemeal job 
duties of entry-level employment. There appears to be only a modest 
need for understanding of bookkeeping concepts and, when pertinent, 
they require treatment in a form that makes apparent their applica- 
bility to the piecemeal activities of beginning employees. 

What is required, in a phrase, is "teaching for transfer"--evidently not 
well accomplished by conventional instructional methods or materials. More 
detailed discussion of instructional possibilities is contained in the con- 
cluding section of this report (pp, 193-199). 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: III, SMALL-FIRM EMPLOYMENT 



On the probably sound supposition that the 59 Upstate respondents were 
mostly employed in small firms (fewer than 10 employees), Upstate findings 
have been given in earlier tables in the first "Results and Discussion" sec- 
tion of this report (pp, 25^128), However, as explained earlier, there were 
many omitted and contradictory responses (not resolved by telephone follow- 
up), particularly with regard v - job duties most dependent on conceptual un- 
derstandings (journals, ledgers, financial statements). In contrast, the 
NYC data are free of contradictions and are reported here for the 56 small- 
firm respondents (32 in establishments with 0-3 employees, 24 in ones with 
4-9 employees). Among those employees, 13 (237o) held "mixed" positions--in 
contrast to less than 4 percent of such persons in larger establishments. 
That trend also distinguished Upstate- from NYC respondents. That is, what- 
ever the size of city, the small-firm employee is more likely than the large- 
firm employee to have job duties outside bookkeeping. 

The remaining information presented here compares the 56 small-firm NYC 
respondents with all 597 of them on variables judged to be related to job 
responsibility and entry-level employment^ viz. ; age^ job experience, job- 
relevant schooling, job-responsibility level, employers' hiring requirements^ 
employees' judgments of the value of schooling, previous employment, per- 
centage of all duties in bookkeeping^ and peripheral duties. In the expec- 
tation that any employer, regardless of size, would tend to assign only 
experienced persons to responsible duties^ some of the variables eniimerated 
above were selected to test that expectation. In other words, the Involve- 
ment of many small- firm employees in more responsible duties--as reported 
earlier-- is not in question. Rather, the question is: Does the small em- 
ployer hire inexperienced high school graduates for such duties? The per- 
tinent data are reported next and may be compared to the findings for all 
597 NYC respondents [referenced in square brackets]. 

Age and Work Experience , In relation to the age and work experience of 

33 

In only a few selected instances (e.g., EDP use, shown in Table 49, p. 
88) were earlier findings displayed by size of firm. For comparative pur- 
poses here, it was not thought worth the effort to subtract frequencies for 
the 56 small-firm respondents from those for all 597 NYC employees--because 
the 56 make up only 9.4% of all NYC respondents, little affecting the com- 
parative findings and leaving the inferences from those findings undisturbed. 
Specifically, w-^^re small-firm frequencies to have been subtracted from all- 
firm frequencies, differences would ')e slightly larger than those reported 
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all 597 NYC employees [Tables 4-6^ pp, 26-28], the 56 small- firm employees 
are substantially older and more experienced. Specifically, none of the 
latter group was graduated from high school after 1969; in fact, only 3 
(5.37o) were graduated after 1965 [Cf,, 20- 47a in TaMo 4]- With age inferred 
from high school graduation date, for the percentiles of the age distribu- 
tion listed in Table 5 (p, 27), small-firm employees ranged between 2 and 
11 years older, being 9 years older at the median (50th percentile) --46, 
rather than 37, years old. 

As one would expect from the findings on age, substantially more work ex- 
perience is also evident among small-firm employees. Table 77 displays the 
cumulative percentages for various amounts of work experience in the book- 
keeping field among '"All" (597) NYC respondents [taken from Table 6, p, 28] 
and for the 56 "Small"-firm NYC employees. 

Table 77 



Cumulative Percentage for Work Experience 
Among Small-Firm and All -Firm NYC Respondents 









Years 


of Experience 








-1 


1 


2 3-4 


5-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30+ 


Small 
All 


1.8 
5.4 


3.6 
14.4 


8.9 14.3 
23.1 35.0 


33.9 
52.8 


64.2 
79.8 


89.3 
94.2 


100.0 
100.1 



A glance at Table 77 shows that the median (50th percentile) lies in the 
10-19 year interval for small-firm employees, but in the 5-9 year internal 
for all NYC respondents: specifically, 14.6 ana 8.2 years of experience for 
small- and all-firm employees, respectively. Also, 4 times as large a per- 
centage of all-firm than of small-firm respondents had less than 2 years job 
experience (l4.4/3,6); for less than 3 years experience the ratio is 2,6 to 
1 (23. 1/8.9), The small-firm employee is clearly not a beginner. On the un- 
doubtedly sound assumption that the establishment with 'Jewer than 10 employ- 
ees rarely employs more than one bookkeeper, the cover letter to small em- 
ployers (see p. 228) specifically requested that our questionnaire be given 
to the "less experienced employee'* should there be more than one bookkeeper 
employed. In the light of that request^ the inference from the data of Table 
77 is an unmistakable one; for if there were jobs in small firms for inex- 
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perienced new high school graduates^ such persons ought to be found among 
our small-firm respondents. Instead^ the inference mandated by the findings 
(fully agreeing with the Cook and Lanham study^ see p. 6 of this report) is-- 

In big cities^ there are very few small-firm employment opportuni- 
ties in bookkeeping for inexperienced new high school graduates. 
In fact, substantial work experience in the field is overwhelmingly 
characteristic of small-firm bookkeepers in big cities. 

The big-city small employer obviously secures his bookkeeper from among 
the ranks of those who have acquired experience elsewhere. That conclusion 
is somewhat less applicable to small-city employment [see the Upstate data 
of Table 7^ p. 29], showing one-fifth of the employees with less than 2 
years of experience and a little more than one-fourth with less than 3 years 
of experience. ^ 

Previous employment (prior to one's present job) is about as common among 
small- firm as among all- firm NYC respondents (63 vs. 6 7 percent). Percent- 
age of total job duties devoted to bookkeeping is also comparable: 55 per- 
cent of small-firm respondents and 53 percent of all-firm NYC employees 
[Table 42, p. 82) devote 90+ percent of their time to bookkeeping. 

Job-Relevant Schooling and Job Responsibility . Only modest differences 
in high school study of bookkeeping exist as between small-firm and all-firm 
respondents [all-firm data taken from Table 9, p. 32], For the two groups 
(small vs. all) the percentages are: None, 51.8% vs. 47.47oj Recordkeeping, 
7.1% vs. 4.07a; Bookkeeping, 41.17d vs. 48.6%. Slightly less involvement in 
Bookkeeping and slightly more involvement in Recordkeeping and in (presum- 
ably) academic high school programs prevail among small-firm respondents- 

Adding post-secondary, job-relevant schooling to the data leads to out- 
comes (for schooling status and job responsibility level) as shown in Table 7 

In relation to the siiie-of-fim distribution for the population of all 
NYC private employers, the 597 NYC respondents over-represent large employ- 
ers and under-represent small ones. Nonetheless, as explained in the Tech- 
nical Appendix, the small-firm findings are perfectly representative of 
those that would have bean secured had more small-firm employees been heard 
from. What is affected by the uniiersupply of small-firm respondents in New 
York City is the data on engagement in each of the 131 detailed job duties 
(Tables 67 and 68) . Were more small-firm respondents to have been heard 
from, the percentage of all respondents engaged in some of the more respon- 
sible job duties would have been somewhat larger, while the percentages for 
the job duties heavily involving large-firm respondents would have been 
somewhat smaller. 
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Table 78 

Schooling Status and Job Responsibility Level 
Of Small- Firm and All-?irm NYC Respondents 



Schooling 


Percentage 


Mean Job 


Level 


Small 


All 


Small 


All 


None 


19.6 


27.8 


2.82 


2.54 


HS Only 


35.7 


32.8 


3.10 


2.52 


HS + Post-HS 


12.5 


19.8 


3.71 


2.92 


Post-HS Only 


32. 1 


19.6 


3.83 


3.44 


Total 


99.9 


100.0 


3.36 


2.78 



Table 78 shows^ among small- firm employees^ somewhat lower incidence of 
no school training, closely comparable involvement in high-school-only train- 
ing, and approximately comparable involvement in post-high-school bookkeep- 
ing /accountitig courses (44.67d vs. 39.5%). The small-firm job-level means 
reinforce the Upstate findings in showing more responsible work required 
among such employees, mildly correcting (at an overall mean of 3.36) the 
suspected inflation in the Upstate mean of 3.47. Also, job responsibility 
increases with job-relevant schooling, the notable contributor being post- 
high school courses. In small firms as in all firms, the employee who feels 
the need uf formal schooling undertakes it. 

Employer^ Requirements . Among small-firm and all-firm NYC respondents, 
employers' present- job requirements for previous schooling and experience 
are indistinguishable; in small-all order the '*Yes" percentages are: 
Schooling, 32.17^ vs, 32,87o; Previous experience, 57.1% vs. 56.8%> [all-firm 
data from Table 39, p. 77], 

Employee Judgments of the Value of Schooling . On the question of the de- 
pendance of job performance on school training in bookkeeping/accounting 
(quoted on p. 68), there are substantial differences between small-firm and 
all-firm NYC respondeuts--greater value being attributed to schooling by 
small-firm respondents. The findings shown (next page) in Table 79 by job 
level and in Table 80 by educational background are mean values, using the 
weights specified in Table 34 (p. 70) --the higher the mean, the greater the 
value of schooling. Where Ns are very small among small-firm respondents 
(as at job levels 1, 2, 5, and 6 in Table 79 and for several of the educa- 
tional background categories of Table 80), the mean values have uncertain . 
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reliability^ making the direction^ not the size^ of the difference the focus 
of interest. The means in the "Total^' column of Table 79 place the all-firm 
respondent closer to "mostly'* than to ^'partly" able to perform his job du- 
ties vi thout school training--but the small-firm respondent closer to "pirtly" 
than to "mostly/' Because of the small Ns for small- firm data^ distinctions 
by job level are more tenuous* The data of Table 80 speak for themselves arri 
require no additional comment on a descriptive level. Explanation of the out- 
comes is the important matter and appears to lie^ as shown next^ in differ- 
ences in journal and ledger activity. 

Journal and Ledger Activity . With all- firm journalizing percentages 
rounded from those of Table 57 (p. 97) and ledger activity taken from Tables 
62 and 63 (pp. 102^ 103)^ the percentages of small-firm and all-firm NYC re- 
spondents involved in journal and ledger work are displayed in Table 81, 

Table 81 

Percentage of Small-Firm and All-Firm NYC Respondents 
Engaged in Journal and Ledger Work 

Journal* Ledger 

Size ^ 

G S P CR CP Comb. Genl. Subs id. 



Small 


54 


61 


50 


88 


80 


29 


57.1 


42.9 


All 


41 


35 


29 


53 


49 


21 


36.7 


38.4 


Diff. 


13 


26 


21 


35 


31 


8 


20.4 


4.5 



*The abbreviations stand^ in turn^ for: General^ 
Sales^ Purchases^ Cash Receipts, Cash Payments, and 
Combination Cash Receipts and Payments. 



Taken at their face, the differences in journal -and ledger work shown in 
Table 81 only partly explain the greater value . ascribed to schooling by 
small-firm respondents with various educational backgrounds (Table 80) or 
job levels (Table 79)* Given the frequent telephoning of NYC respondents 
to unravel apparent contradictions between responses to the general ques- 
tions about journal and ledger work (Nos, 33-35 on the left side of page 2 
of the questionnaire) and responses to the parallel items within the set of 
131 detailed job activities-r-particularly the common omission of number of 
money columns in journals — the probable explanation of the value-of-schooling 
differences lies in the Labor Department findings. That is, small-firm em- 
id 
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ployees are probably using ledger and journal forms very much like those of 
classical bookkeeping instruction and which invoke the pertinent bookkeep- 
ing concepts. That is, he directly applies his school training in full- 
scale journal and ledger maintenance. In contrast, large-firm employees, 
as the Labor Department analyses reveal, routinely use unique-to-the-estab- 
lishment record forms that usually represent portions of journals and led- 
gers and which require little if any conceptual knowledge of the kind that 
forms the foundation of school instruction. Accordingly, the value of 
schooling is judged to be greater by the small-finr employee. 

Computerization and Peripheral Job Duties , As a mild indication that 
firm size, not geography, is the major determinant of bookkeeping job du- 
ties, comparable involvement of Upstate establishments and of NYC small 
establishments in computerized systems was found: in the establishments 
of 9 of the 59 Upstate respondents and of 6 of the 56 NYC employees of 
small firms. 

The desirability of typing skill is especially evident among small- 
firm bookkeepers: 82 percent of such NYC persons (Cf., 81% for Upstate 
respondents, Table 43, p. 83), but 61 percent of all NYC respondents type 
on the job [Table 43] , 

Summary 

On occasion reinforcing and at other times mildly correcting small-firm 
information from Upstate respondents, among 56 NYC respondents in establish 
ments will fewer than 10 employees, the findings — in contrast to those from 
all-firm respondents — show: 

1, Slightly larger involvement in job-relevant schooling. 

2, More responsible job duties — but, in agreement with all-firm data--in 
creased responsibility with increased schooling, most markedly for post- 
high school involvement in bookkeeping/accounting courses, 

3, Greater involvement in journals and ledgers involving the concepts of 
classical bookkeeping instruction and, for that reason, greater value as- 
signed to schooling, 

4, Near-total absence of employment of persons with less than 2 years of 
job experience (with 9 percent having less than 3 years of experience); the 
typical small-firm bookkeeper is 46 years old and has had 14,6 years of ex- 
perience in the bookkeeping/accounting field. 
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The last-mentioned finding is the one with the most consequential impli- 
cations for high school bookkeeping instruction. In the big cities, small 
employers account for very few employment opportunities (in New York' City, 
for 5 percent of all bookkeeping employment; see Table 23, p. 48), and those 
employers secure their bookkeeping personnel from the ranks of those who 
have gained their experience elsewhere, Therefore-- 

In the big cities, high school instructiou should preferably center 
around the leading duties of entry-level clerks and accounting clerks 
in large establishments. 

In the smaller cities and towns, there is a somewhat larger incidence of 
employment of relatively inexperienced persons: In the three small cities 
in upstate New York, one out of five employees ♦ad less than 2 years of job 
experience and two out of seven had less than 3 years experience [Table 7, 
p. 29]. The important curricular distinction for high school instruction 
is this-- 

Large-city instruction should be largely devoted to the piecemeal 
records, requiring little conceptual understanding, that prevail 
among clerks and accounting clerks; whereas, small-city instruction 
should deal with full-scale journal and ledger maintenance and the 
concepts associat'd with such records. 

The substantial engagement in post-high school bookkeeping/accounting 
courses (19 percent of Upstate respondents [Table 10, p. 33], 39 percent of 
all NYC respondents [Table 10], 45 percent of small- firm NYC respondents 
[Table 78, p. 168]) makes apparent that those who feel the need for formal, 
job-relevant schooling undertake it. It therefore seems appropriate to 
suggest that in cities of whatever size-- 

Preparation for higher-level activities (e.g.^ financial statements^ 
closing the books^ adjusting^ reversal^ correction entries^ and the 
like) should be left to on-the-job learning and/or post-high school 
bookkeeping/accounting courses. 

Neither from common experience in the world of work nor in the data of 
this investigation is there the slightest reason to suppose that the high 
school experience is the dominating factor. Leave to job experience and to 
post-high school education the roles they can more efficiently play. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

To provide a basis for considering findings and recommendations, the major 
purposes and procedures of this investigation are first briefly summarized 
and distinguished from those of earlier inquiries with comparable purposes. 

Purposes and Procedures 
Earlier studies have shared with this one determination of the job duties 
of employed bookkeepers for the purposes of curricular revision. Several 
major features, however, distinguish this study from earlier ones. First, 
earlier studies have tacitly assumed the need for school training as a basis 
for employment and have been largely confined to examination of on-the-job 
activities independent of the employee's educational and job hi&tory. In 
contrast, the present study solicited school and job history information from 
one of its two major groups of respondents and relates variations in job ac- 
tivities to differences in school and work backgrounds, thereby assessing 
the need for job-relevant schooling in relation to job duties and providing 
information across the range of job responsibility from clerl. through ac« 
countant. 

Second, a number of prevailing assumptions about high school training are 
examined: that it is a step on a career ladder leading to later job advance- 
ment; that those with high school training in bookkeeping have an advantage 
over those without such training in obtaining employment and in Irting pro- 
moted; that executing the job duties of an entry-level position (dJlined as 
one available to thosu without previous job experience in the field) requires 
an understanding of concepts unique to bookkeeping. 

Third, as distinguished from earlier studies that used one or the other 
technique the present study employed both questionnaire and interview proce- 
dures: the first, ^'playing back" to employed bookkeepers the components of 
the present high school curriculum in Recordkeeping/ Bookkeeping, thereby 
identifying what is in the curriculum that is also on the job; the second, 
examining on-the-job activities (particularly those involving computerization) 
to identify job requirements that are not in the present curriculum. 

Via mailed questionnaire, employed bookkeepers were asked whether they 
performed each of 131 listed activities (high school curriculum items) and, 
if so, whether they learned to perform the task in school, on the job, or 
both. The findings of that inquiry are based on a probability sample of 
the bookkeeping employees of all private employers in New York City, strati- 
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fied by type and size of establishment (Standard Industrial Classification 
and total number of employees)^ leading to responses from 597 employees of 
337 New York City employers. Evidence for the representativeness of the 
sample respondents is given in the Technical Appendix (pp. 209-221) and^ 
for the coverage in the questionnaire of a national curriculum in high 
school Recordkeeping/Bookkeepin^r: , on pages 11-13 and in Table 83 (pp. 206- 
208). 

The second data-gathering tactic consisted of face- to- face interviews of 
accounting supervisors in industry (and^ when necessary to verify particular 
details^ of their bookkeeping employees)^ together with analysis of the fin- 
ancial record forms used on the job. That portion of the investigation was 
conducted at our request by professional occupational analysts of the Occu- 
pational Analysis-Industrial Services Unit of the New York State Department 
of Labor. Interview and records-analysis findings are based on 16 estab- 
lishments embracing 10 Standard Industrial Classifications (including Gov- 
ernment) and covered 63 job titles involving 237 bookkeeping employees. 
Size of firm rangad from 15 to more than 13^000 employees^ for a total of 
more than 33^000 employees (see Table 71^ p. 129). At our particular be- 
hest^ the Labor Department focussed on entry-level positions^^ (those avail- 
able to persons without previous job experience) and on the effects of com- 
puterization on job duties. In accord with standard Labor Department job 
analysis protocols^ employers' requirements for previous education and par- 
ticular specialized schooling were also determined. 

Taken either together or separately^ the questionnaire and interview data 
appear to be on the largest scale of any inquiry into bookkeeping occupa- 
tions conducted to date^ and its unique elements have been detailed above. 

^^In addition^ in the expectation that big-city^ big-firm employment 
would tend to consist of narrower^ more specialized job duties than would 
be encountered in small- firm^ small-city employment^ questionnaire data 
were also secured from a phonebook sample of 59 employees of 56 establish- 
ments in three small New York State cities (Auburn^ Batavia^ Elmira) . In 
the event^ it turned out that Upstate inquiry was superfluous. The activi- 
ties of Upstate bookkeepers were indistinguishable from those of small- firm 
employees in New York City. In studies like this one^ size of establish- 
ment^ not geography^ is the proper major basis for sampling. 

^^Of ^the total^ 52 job titles covering 213 individuals were for entry- 
level positions, of which 5 titles covering 28 positions required college 
training- -leaving 47 job titles covering 185 positions open to persons with 
neither college training nor previous work experience in the field. [See 
O Table 72, pp. 131-134.] 
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Besides the 131 job activities representing the high school curriculum in 
recordkeeping/bookkeeping^ the questionnaire also solicited information on 
a variety of ancillary or peripheral issues associated with lower-order pur- 
poses (e,g,^ time spent in calculation and in operating business machines, 
bases for protr^tion, employers* hiring requirements, employees' opinions of 
the value of school training for job performance, etc, ) • Ii^ all, the ques- 
tionnaire findings cover a range of respondents from those with less than 6 
months to those with more than 30 years of work experience in the field, 
from the lowliest clerks to the company's chief financial officer, from 
those with no job-relevant schooling whatever to college-graduate CPAs, 
from workers in firms with 0-3 employees to those in establishments with 
more than 1,000 employees--covering the range of SICs (Standard Industrial 
Classifications) established by the federal Department of Labor to describe 
type of employer. 

The original intent — and the directive from the funding agency, the New 
York State Department of Education — was to deal with entry-level positions, 
and our explanatory cover letter to employers (of 10 or more employees) 
stressed that interest (see p. 227 and p. 228 for the cover letter to small 
employers). Nonetheless, for the reasons given under "Development of a Job 
Code" (pp. 17-18), substantial numbers of questionnaire responses were re- 
ceived from nonentry persons. Taking "Clerk" and "Accounting Clerk" as 
general titles embracing numerous entry-level positions, about 40 percent 
of New York City questionnaire respondents held such positions; another 
third were classified as "Assistant Bookkeepers"; the reraainder were at 
still higher levels of job responsibility (see Table 21, p. 44). Accord- 
ingly, our questionnaire findings may be described as resulting from an 
inquiry into entry- level positions that happened to secure information 
from higher-level persons as well. In all instances, findings are con- 
sidered in relation to job level, thereby separating out from the mass of 
data those applicable to the jobs available to previously inexperienced 
persons. Especially reflecting small- firm employment, some respondents 
held ''mixed" positions (nonbookkeeping as well as bookkeeping duties) and 
were assigned a job level reflecting the complexity of their bookkeeping 
duties. Across all questionnaire respondents (597 in New York City and 
59 Upstate) there were 60 job titles under each of which there were at 
least two respondents (see pages 41-44). 
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Major Findings and Inferences 

The data of this investigation are displayed in 90 tables covering both 
major and minor matters. Here, the major, global issues are considered first, 
together with the supporting data; second-order information is given next. 
In each instance, bracketed reference is made to the table ^nd page numbers 
containing the pertinent data, including the more molecular findings not spe- 
cifically listed in this summary. .>..^ . 

Two preliminary observations must be made. First, for the reasons given 
on page 21, questionnaire data from the 59 Upstate respondents are of uncertain 
reliability. Inferences about small-finn employment and, in turn, about appro- 
priate high school curricula for such employment are therefore more tentative 
[see, however. Footnote 34, p. 167, and the next to last paragraph on page 
58]. Second, those responsible for high school bookkeeping instruction in the 
large cities need to consider whether certain characteristics of New York City 
(hereinafter, NYC) bookkeeping students and instruction also characterize their 
cities. Specifically, in relatively recent years there has been a substantial 
shift in the composition of NYC's high school population, reflected by: (a) 
the offering of a Recordkeeping curriculum (to those not judged capable of 
learning classical bookkeeping), (b) increasing enrollments in Recordkeeping 
in relation to those in Bookkeeping [pp. 30-31 and Table 8], (c) a larger 
proportion of NYC students enrolled in second-year bookkeeping than in the 
State as a whole [p. 12], and (d) internal evidence suggesting tbit the sec- 
ond year of high school bookkeeping in NYC goes little beyond what is com- 
monly incorporated into a 1-year curriculum [top of p. 73]. Although the 
131 job activities listed in the questionnaire represent a national curricu- 
lum, to the extent that the foregoing NYC characteristics apply elsewhere, 
the findings of the present investigation have special force. At the same 
time, there are a mmiber of findings so consistent with those of earlier 
studies as to provide generalizations applicable to all high school instruc- 
tion aimed at employment in the maintenance and processing of financia c- 
ords . 

Recordkeeping Curricula 

Although one-third of NYC enrollments during the 10-year period 1962-1971 
were in Recordkeeping [Table 8, p. 31], only 4 percent of NYC questionnaire 
respondents had been Recordkeeping students [Table 9, p. 32]. Furthermore, 
such students among our NYC respondents held jobs at substantially lower 
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levels of job responsibility than did those with other school backgrounds. ' 
Although there is nothing to suggest that Recordkeeping students are not ob- 
taining employment; they are manifestly seldom employed directly in the oc- 
cupational field of their high school course of study; even when they are 
so employed, they tend to hold relatively low-level jobs. To argue that 
Recordkeeping instruction contributes to some portion of duties in other oc- 
cupational fields is to beg the question — for ''General Clerical" programs 
and "Clerical (or Office) Practice" courses have that function. Recordkeep- 
ing should contribute something unique to readiness for emplo3nment in the 
maintenance and processing of financial records and to the obtaining of such 
employment. 

The Recordkeeping curriculum appears to be nonfunctional--at least, it 
is not achieving its purported major objectives for the kinds of students 
enrolled in that course of study in the New York -City high schools. Sugges- 
tions for restructuring of curricula are given later in this summary, fol- 
lowing citation of other major findings relevant to the issue. 

Data Processing Curricula 

New York State (and City) data-processing supplements to the syllabus 
in bookkeeping/accounting are confined to general concepts (How to read a 
punch card, a flow chart, etc.), without "hands on" practice involving punch- 
card decks, coding or input sheets, computer printouts, etc. Footnote 2 (p* 
5) reports the general tenor of questionnaire findings on the involvement of 
bookkeeping personnel in data processing, and details are shown as Activities 
116-125 in Tables 67 and 68 (pp. 114 and 120). As a group, those activities 
are the only ones more frequently carried out by low-level than by higher- 
level employees [p. 124]. They are purely clerical tasks, quite independent 
of the conceptual understandings purveyed in high school data processing cur- 
ricula and readily learned on the job. Indeed, a large proportion of our 
questionnaire respondents were graduated from high school before the estab- 
lishment of data processing curricula in the high schools of New York City, 

37 

Reported here (but not in earlier tables) is that on a 6-level job re- 
sponsibility scale (1 = clerk, . . 6 = senior accountant; see Table 21, 
p» 44, and Table 1, p» 19), the average (mean) job level for those with no 
high school training in Recordkeeping or Bookkeeping is 2.92 (N = 283); for 
24 Recordkeeping students the mean is 2.29; and for 290 Bookkeeping students, 
2.52. The foregoing data are irrespective of status with respect to post- 
high school, job-relevant schooling. 
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and they engage in data processing job duties of the kind described in ac- 
tivities 116-125 without having had earlier school instruction. The possi- 
ble value of high school data processing instruction for persons other than 
potential bookkeepers is outside the province of the present study; but for 
potential bookkeepers^ the instruction prescribed in the State and City data- 
processing supplements to the bookkeeping syllabus makes no discernible nec- 
essary contribution, 

Hig;h School Bookkeeping Curricula 

For a swift^ rather than diffuse^ perspective providing a basis for cur- 
ricular recommendations^ a number of the major findings are briefly given; 
then inferences are drawn. 

Job-Relevant Schooling . Nearly half the 597 NYC respondents and t^fjo- 
fifths of the Upstate respondents to the questionnaire had no high school 
training pertinent to bookkeeping employment [Table 9^ p. 32]- Post-high 
school bookkeeping/accounting courses were taken with equal frequency by 
those with and without prior high school instruction [Table 11^ p. 34] --al- 
though less often by Upstate than by NYC respondents [Cf. Table 12^ p, 35], 
Among all 597 NYC questionnaire respondents (Upstate data are too skimpy to 
justify reporting)^ total job-relevant schooling is distributed as follows 
[Table 13, p. 35]: None (287a), Only in high school (33%), Only post-high 
school (20%), Both in high school and post-high ohool (20%). 

The foregoing data make apparent that bookkeeping occupations are not 
ones that uniformly require prior high school training, nor is such training 
(as contrasted with its absence) a particular stimulus for further school- 
ing after high school. 

Job Responsibility in Relation to Schooling and Experience , Using the 6- 
step job-level scale (see Table 21, p. 44, in relation to Table 1, p. 19), 
there is nothing to choose between the levels of job responsibility attained 
by those with no job-relevant schooling whatever and those with only high 
school training [Table 24, p. 50, for NYC data], although modest differences 
in favor of schooling prevail Upstate [Table 27, p. 55]. Furthermore (for 
NYC respondents only, because too few Upstate respondents undertook post-high 
school education to provide reliable information), post-high school edi ca- 
tion is the important determinant of job responsibility; for the four school- 
ing groups, the average (mean) job levels (in parentheses) are: Post-high 
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high school only (3.44), High school plus pos^-high school (2.92), None (2.54), 
High school only (2.52) [Table 24, p. 50]. Also, level of job responsibil- 
ity increases with increase in number of post-high school bookkeeping/ac- 
counting courses [Table 25, p. 52]. Finally, both for NYC and Upstate em- 
ployees, job responsibility increases with amount of work experience in the 
field, regardless of schooling status [Tables 24 and 28, pp. 50 and 56]. 

The foregoing data demonstrate that level of job responsibility in book- 
keeping/accounting occupations is largely dependent on amount of work ex- 
perience and on job-relevant, post-high school education — not on high school 
bookkeeping instruction. 

Differences in general ability, maturity, and motivation probably account 
for the outcomes given above. Those in the "None" and in the "Post-high 
school only" schooling categories were presumably academic majors in high 
school--the brighter students [see Footnote 24, p. 67]. The academic-major 
"None" employees readily learn to carry out their job duties on the job, and 
they further demonstrate their intellectual advantages over the high school 
bookkeeping student when they undertake post-high school, job-relevant courses. 

Greater maturity is a second factor that, by definition, distinguishes 
the student still in high school from the one who has completed high schools 
Third, motivational differences distinguish the high school student from 
the employed person. Both factors are implicit in our finding that those 
who feel the need for post-high school, job-relevant schooling undertake it, 
whatever their high school background. Consider, too, that the high school 
student elects the study of bookkeeping from a relatively small number of 
curricular options, not necessarily with informed and definite intent to 
work in that field — whereas, the employee in that field has stronger moti- 
vation and acts accordingly. 

The foregoing explanations aside, from the obtaining and retaining of 
bookkeeping occupations among those without directly pertinent schooling, 
the need for school training seems questionable. On that issue, the find- 
ings on employers' requirements for school training and on employees' judg- 
ments of the value of school training are given in the next subsection of 
this summary; and the dependence of entry-level jobs on understanding of 
concepts unique to bookkeeping is discussed in the subsection after that. 

First, however, some might feel that high school recordkeeping/bookkeep- 
ing students like those of New York City's schools could not otherwise ob- 
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tain bookkeeping employment. That interesting supposition will be considf* 
ered later in this summary. 

Employers' Requirements and Employees' Judgments Concerning Schoolinp; . 
The characteristic entry-level positions are those subsimied under the gene- 
ral titles "Clerk" (Level 1) and "Accounting Clerk" (Level 2). Among NYC 
questionnaire respondents^ one-third of those whose first jobs in the field 
were as clerks and a little less than half of the first-job accounting clerks 
reported that their first employer required previous school training [Table 
38, p. 75]. These are persons, it should be remembered, whose total job 
experience ranges up to more than 30 years, often long preceding computeri- 
zation of financial records--a factor, as will be shown later, that signifi- 
cantly affects employers' requirements. On their current jobs (the first 
job in the field among one- third of the NYC respondents), employers required 
previous schooling of one-sixth of the clerks and one-third of the account- 
ing clerks; whereas previous job experience was required by the employers of 
one-third of the clerks- and half the accounting clerks [Table 39, p. 77]. 

The Labor Department interview findings on schooling requirements are 
greatly more pointed and pertinent--because the information came directly 
from employers and applies with zero ambiguity to entry- level jobs *in often- 
computerized financial record systems. . For only 22 percent of the entry-level 
job titles (covering 13 percent of the entry^-level employees) was high school 
bookkeeping (or mathematics) "required"; for another 10 percent of the titles 
(covering 4 percent of the employees), high school bookkeeping was "preferred 
or helpful" but no.t required [Table 74, p. 136]. 

What about employees' judgments of the value of schooling for carrying 
out their job duties and for advancement in the field? Detailed findings 
among respondents at various levels of job responsibility and with various 
school backgrounds are given in Tables 33-37 [pp. 68-75, passim ] and are sum- 
marized at the top of page 72. Briefly, those without school training as- 
sign negligible value to it; those with school training, moderate value. 
Schooling was judged to have lesser value for entry-level jobs than for more 
advanced onesj and post-high school training is the consequential schooling. 

Two- thirds of the respondents judged promotion to be based mostlv on job 
experience and performance, about 5 percent on schooling, and more than one- 
fourth on job performance and schooling equally [Table 32, p. 65] — the sup- 
positions of educators about the value of schooling notwithstanding. 
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Duties of Entry-Level Employees . As described earlier^ questionnaire 
data on job duties arise from a playback of high school curriculum compo- 
nents to employees^ whereas interview data arise from first-hand examina- 
tion of the duties of employed persons and^ for that reason^ must be con- 
sidered more reliable in instances of disagreement between the two sources 
of data. Often^ the questionnaire and interview data are in excellent 
agreement. When they are not^ as will be documented^ the lesser credibil- 
ity of the questionnaire findings is nearly always due to one or the other 
of t\v7o characteristics: (1) The terminology of the questionnaire job ac- 
tivities is the correct^ classical terminology of bookkeeping/accounting^ 
whereas on-the-job terminology is often loose and has meanings at variance 
with the technically correct ones; (2) The wording of the questionnaire job 
activities is predicated on manual records^ substantially failing to cap- 
ture the gross changes in job duties occasioned by computerization — the ones 
revGaled by the interview data. 

An instance of the first kind is described on page 45: Beginning employ- 
ees rarely take a trial balance £f the books (the meaning intended by Ques- 
tionnaire Activity No. 88); instead^ they balance local accounts for compari- 
son with the books. "Posting" is another abused term: As represented in 
many questionnaire activities, its intended meaning was the correct one in- 
volving both debit and credit^ whereas^ in computerized systems the term 
often applies to one or the other half of the correct meaning. Indeed^ the 
latter instance illustrates the major effect of computerization on job du- 
ties: The entry-level employee has extremely narrow job duties consisting 
of a piece of a piece of a piece of an entire accounting operation^ often 
using record forms that have little resemblance to those of high school in- 
struction and that seldom require an understanding of concepts unique to 
bookkeeping/accounting. [see pp. 138-164]. Details follow. 

Among 131 job activities (covering 13 topical "areas") listed in the 
questionnaire^ the typical "Clerk" engages in 7 activities confined to 2 
or 3 areas; the typical "Accounting Clerk" engages in 14 activities con- 
fined to 4 areas [Table 65 and p. 108]. 

Journalizing is rare among entry-level persons--from . 7 to 11 percent 
of such persons^ varying with the journal [Table 56, p. 96^ and Table 76, 
p. 144]. Work with the General and with Subsidiary Ledgers is even more 
rare among beginner3 [pp. 102-104 and Table 76, p. 144]. Furthermore, as 
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mentioned above, much so-called journal and ledger work invokes only a por- 
tion of what is meant by those terms in classical usage. 

The percentage of all NYC respondents engaged in each of the 131 job ac- 
tivities is given in the last column of Table 68 [pp, 116-120] and of those 
holding entry-level jobs (clerk and accounting clerk) in Table 82 [pp, 202- 
206], Because of the gross variances in terminology (e.g., see pp, 93-94 
for the concept of "journalizing")^ the questionnaire findings do not per- 
mit inferring the relevance of "double entry" as a concept applicable to job 
duties. On that issue the interview findings are precise: The central and 
dominating bookkeeping concept of double entry applies to little more than 
one-third of the entry-level job titles held by half the entry-level workers 
[Table 76, p. 144]. 

Both the questionnaire and the interview findings demonstrate the rarity 
among entry- level employees of: (1) balancing and closing the books, (2) re- 
conciling subsidiary ledger with general ledger accounts, (3) preparing of 
a balance sheet or profit and loss statement or trial balance, (4) making ad- 
justing, reversal or correction entries [Tables 76 and 82, pp. 144 and 202- 
2C-6], Still other rarities are mentioned on page 121 and itemized in Table 82. 

Overwhelmingly evident is that the high school bookkeeping curriculum ex- 
tends far beyond what em.ployers . require or appreciate among applicants for 
entry-level positions and equally far beyond the actual duties of beginners. 
Curricular revision in better keeping with the employment facts is suggested 
later in this summary. 

Where Job Duties Were Learned . For each of the 131 job duties performed, 
the respondent was asked to show whether he learned to perform that duty in 
school, on the job, or both in school and on the job. Confined to the 196 
NYC respondents with "Only High School" training in recordkeeping/bookkeep- 
ing and excluding the 12 job activities not in the high school curriculum 
[details in Table 67, pp. 110-114], for each of the remaining 119 job activi- 
ties the percentage of respondents who reported on-the-job learning greatly 
exceeded the sum of those who reported school or school-plus-job learning. 
For the distribution of 119 activities, the median percentages were: School 
(6%), Job (72%)^ Both 18%), Undecided, i.e., no response, (11%). The mid- 
dle 90 percent of activities embraced the following ranges of percentages 
of persons reporting where they learned the activity: School (0-227o), Job 
(46-907o), Both (0-23%), Undecided (0-24%). 
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The startling infrequency of ^'learned it in school" among persons who per- 
form the activity on the job and for whom the activity ,was included in their 
high school training demonstrates that there has been little transfer of 
school learning to job performance — a matter discussed on pages 114-115^ in- 
cluding a suggestion for remedying the state of affairs. 

C omputerization 

Among Labor Department interviewees (across both entry and nonentry po- 
sitions and across all previous schooling requirements), 38 of the 63 job ti- 
tles (60%), covering 157 of the 237 individuals (66%), employed in 11 of the 
16 establishments (697o), were involved at least in part in computerized ac- 
counting 'systems [Table 72, pp. 131-134 and [;p. 139-140], Among NYC ques- 
tionnaire respondents, the employers of five-eighths of them were so in- 
volved — increasing sharply from one- tenth of the respondents employed in es- 
tablishments with 0-3 employees to more than seven-eighths of the respondents 
employed in establishments with more than 1,000 employees [Table 49, p, 88], 
"Payroll^^ was the most frequently computerized area (787o), "Purchases" the 
least (32%) [details in Tables 51 and 52, pp, 90-91]. 

Judgments by accounting supervisors and Labor Department occupational ana- 
lysts of the effects of computerization on "need to know" bookkeeping con- 
cepts (in contrast to the requirements under manual systems) showed more in- 
stances of unchanged needs than of reduced needs, with no instances of in- 
creased need for conceptual understandings [Table 72, pp. 131-134, and p. 
139]. These judgments, however, do not mean what they might seem to mean. 
As mentioned earlier, for one thing, entry-level jobs tend to have little 
conceptual content; for another, the very design of the record forms asso- 
ciated with computerized systems [see pp. 146-164] makes the concepts asso- 
ciated with them of a rather different order from those associated with 
manual records. One leading instance was mentioned earlier: comparison of 
local account balances with the books, rather than a trial balance £f the 
books. Another pervasive, across-the-board generalization was stated by 
the Labor Department occupational analysts as: "In general, computeriza- 
tion reduces the posting elements of the work and increases the balancing 
and checking functions" (p. 140). With "double entry" the fundamental con- 
cept from which much else in accounting flows and which is directly invoked 
in the maintenance of ledger accounts, the effects of computerization on 
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posting to accounts supports the propriety of the summary conclusion that 
computerization substantially reduces the need to understand the concepts of 
classical bookkeeping in order to carry out entry-level job activities. 

Accounting supervisors judge educational requirements to be essentially 
little affected by computerization; but the actual design of computerized 
record forms and its effect on job duties contradict their armchair opinions 
(p. 141). As displayed in Table 72 (pp. 131-134), they hire those with 
neither previous experience nor previous school training in bookkeeping, and 
on-the-job training of a few days to a few months meets their personnel 
needs. In short, the opinions of accounting supervisors in industry are at 
variance with their actual behavior. 

The foregoing employment policy and practice reveal the modest incidence 
of a requirement for prior school training in order to secure employment and 
suggest that entry-level job duties are often essentially clerical^ with nomi- 
nal dependence on concepts unique to bookkeeping. Both phenomena probably 
arise in some part from the dizzying variety of record forms unique to the 
establishment and to each job title within establishments. Plainly^ employ- 
ers turn novices into functioning employees in a few days to a few months. 

The foregoing employer practices^ however^ are ones identified mostly 
among large employers. Small- firm findings are summarized next. 

Small-Firm Employment 

The data on small-firm employment are based on 59 employees of 56 estab- 
lishments in three small Upstate cities and on 56 employees of 52 small em- 
ployers in New York City (fewer than 10 employees per establishment). De- 
tailed Upstate findings are given throughout this report and on NYC small- 
firm respondents on pages 165-172, Summarizing here: 

The small-firm employee does tend to engage in a wider range of job du- 
ties than does the large- firm employee and iS: more often engaged in the main- 
tenance of journals and ledgers like those of classical bookkeeping instruc- 
tion--perhaps in large part because of the infrequent computerization of 
small-firm accounting records [Table 81, p. 170, and Table 49, p* 88], Trial 
balance preparation is also more frequent among Upstate respondents (42.47o) 
than among NYC employees (24,8%)--the latter percentage applying to all 597 
NYC respondents in establishments of all sizes. In general, classical man- 
ual bookkeeping prevails among small employers. 
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Surely because of the greater correspondence of their job duties to school 
instruction predicated on manual, financial records^ small-firm employees value 
formal schooling somewhat more highly: in New York City, at 1*64 (vs« 1.35), 
where 1*00 = ^'mostly" able to perform one's present job duties without school 
instruction and 2.00 = '"partly" able . . . [Table 79, p. 169]. Among Upstate 
vs* all NYC respondents [Tables 34 and 35, pp. 70, 71], schooling is valued 
about equally for ^'present*' job and "all jobs" in the bookkeeping field, but 
more highly among NYC than among Upstate respondents for "first job" in the 
field* The explanation for the latter finding appears to lie in the greater 
involvement of NYC employees in post-high school bookkeeping/accounting 
courses [Table 13, p. 35], which was, for many, their only job-relevant school- 
ing [Table 11, p. 34]. Here and throughout, it is post-high school bookkeep- 
ing/accounting courses, not high school bookkeeping instruction, that is most 
highly valued [Table 34, p. 70, and Table 80, p, 169] and that is associated 
with the highest levels of job responsibility [Tables 24 and 28, pp. 50, 56]. 

The principal characteristic that explains the higher job levels of small- 
firm than of all-firm NYC employees (means of 3.36 and 2,78) and that has 
implications for high school bookkeeping curricula in big cities is that the 
small-firm employee is overwhelmingly a highly experienced person--typically 
46 years old, with 14.6 years of job experience--only 9 percent had less than 
3 years of work experience in the field [Table 77, p* 166]. Manifestly, the 
small employer in the big cities secures his bookkeeping personnel from among 
those who have gained pertinent work experience elsewhere; he does not hire 
the new high school graduate. For that reason^ as well as because small- firm 
employment accounts for a negligible proportion of all employment opportuni- 
ties in big cities — less than 5 percent in New York City [Table 23, p. 46] — 
no defensible case can be made for orienting big-city high school bookkeep- 
ing instruction around the classical bookkeeping concepts associated with 
the manual accounting systems of small-firm employment* If and when the need 
for such instruction arises, when it is not acquired on the job, it is avail- 
able in post-high school institutions: 39 percent of all NYC respondents 
undertook suCh post-high school instruction, equally divided between those 
with and without prior high school instruction [Table 11, p. 34]. 

Upstate (i.e., in the small cities), on the other hand, the findings and 
the inferences are less clear. From total job tenure Upstate about equal to 
that of all 597 NYC employees (5-9 years), one must infer less reluctance to 
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hire the new high school graduate. For one thing, however, fewer Upstate 
respondents undertook post-high school courses and more of them (than in NYC) 
had no school training in bookkeeping [Table 13^ p, 35]. Even more provoca- 
tive, the Upstate employee is typically 40 years old; only one-eighth of them 
are younger than 24 [Table \y p. 27] • From that fact alone, it seems rather 
doubtful that the small-city employee is given advanced responsibilities at 
the start of employment. 

Thus, although a clear case can be made for a focus on classical bookkeep- 
ing concepts associated with manual accounting systems in small-city high 
school instruction, this is not to say that the beginner's job responsibili- 
ties go much if at all beyond journalizing and posting. 

Another Insight into the relevance of school training for small- firm em- 
ployment is an employer's requirement for previous schooling for *'tivbt job" 
among three-eighths of the Upstate respondents [p, 76], but among 22 percent 
of the- "present job" holders [Table 39, p. 77]. In New York City, small-firm 
respondents were no more often than all-firm respondents (one- third of them) 
required by their present employers to have job-relevant schooling; whereas 
more than 11 out of 20 were required to have previous job experience [p. 168]. 
For small-firm employment, previous schooling is a minority requirement; ex- 
perience is clearly the primary factor. 

Job Duties That Discriminate Novice from Advanced Employees 

In the light of the findings and the inferences from them thus far summa- 
rized, it should be apparent that work experience and post-high school, job- 
relevant schooling are the primary determinants of job duties. With initial 
employment the dominating objective of high school bookkeeping instruction, 
two bases for identifying elements in the present high school curriculum that 
are superfluous seem pertinent: (1) duties distinctly more often engaged in 
by those with than without post-high school courses and (2) those distinctly 
more often carried out by higher-level than by lower-level employees. The 
former activities are identifiable from Table 68 (pp. 116-120) and are pin- 
pointed on pages 121 and 182. The latter activi ties--in excellent agreement 
with those identifiable from Table 68--are among those listed in appendix 
Table 82 (pp. 202-206) and are given, grouped by "size of difference," on 
pages 124-125. Briefly and somewhat grossly, the activities superfluous to 
high school instruction are those that go beyond journal and ledger mainten- 
ance. Especially reinforcing of that conclusion — indeed, an even more pow- 
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erful basis for it than the questionnaire f inding8--are the interview re- 
sults displayed in Table 76 (p. 144) for entry-level positions. They show 
how infrequently the beginner is assigned to job activities beyond simple 
journalizing and posting. Moreover, in the large firms from which the bulk 
of interview data was secured, the journalizing and so-called posting activi- 
ties are often not those of classical bookkeeping instruction [see pp. 146- 
164], but instead, only half the time dependent on double-entry concepts 
[Table 76], For small-firm employment (i.e., small-city high school book- 
keeping instruction), on the other hand, the classical journalizing and 
posting activities are applicable [see pp. 170-171]. 

Other Features of Bookkeeping Employment 

The typical NYC bookkeeper devotes more than 90 percent of his time to 
bookkeeping duties, the small-city bookkeeper about 75 percent (because 
many hold job titles embracing more than bookkeeping, e.g., secretary/book- 
keeper); the entry-level person, however, tends to have duties outside 
bookkeeping and averages 75 percent of his time on bookkeeping duties [Ta- 
ble 42, p. 82]. 

Three- fifths of NYC respondents and four-fifths of Upstate and of small- 
firm NYC respondents include typing in their job activities, typically for 
4^ to 7 hours per week [pp. 83-84]. The particular typing activities of 
bookkeepers are more or less those of typical typewriting instruction [Ta- 
ble 45, p. 85]. 

Practically everyone computes, typically by adding machine or desk cal- 
culator and typically devoting about 15-18 hours per week to computation; 
however, only for keypunch and bookkeeping machine operation is prior school 
training desired by employers [pp. 85-88, 91-92]. 

Largely reflecting the bases on which job levels were assigned to respon- 
dents, journalizing is relatively infrequent among all respondents below the 
level of assistant bookkeeper [Tables 56 and 57, pp. 96, 97], Also, in New 
York City [Table 55, p. 94] --if not among small-firm Upstate respondents [p, 
97] --some of the special journals are more common than the General Journal. 
Number of money columns in journals varies so widely as to preclude identi- 
fication of any prevailing number of columns [pp. 99-102]. 

Three-eighths of NYC respondents and five-eighths of Upstate respondents 
are involved in General Ledger work, less often among recent than among older 
high school graduates [Table 62, p. 102]. Three-eighths of NYC respondents 
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and about one-third of Upstate respondents maintain subsidiary ledgers-- 
again^ more often by older than by recent high school graduates [Table 63^ 
p. 103], Even for the most fundamental of accounting records (journals and 
ledgers)^ the tendency among employers is to entrust such activities to 
those of their employees who have acquired at least some job experience. 
Mainly because of the loose and technically incorrect usage of the tems 
"journal" and "ledger" often found among questionnaire respondents^ the in- 
terview findings are more accurate on the question of journal and ledger 
work. They show a fourth of entry- level persons engaged in journalizing 
and one-fifth in ledger work [Table 76^ p. 144] --among the large-firm em- 
ployees that account for most of the interview data. 

Particularly evident is the extent to which the high-frequency (daily) 
activities are engaged in by persons at all job levels; the high-level per- 
sons are by no mermr. free of the myriad of relatively petty activities that 
antedate periodic closing of the books and preparation of summary records 
[pp. 124-125]. 

Finally^ an ad hoc classification of the 131 job activities of the ques- 
tionnaire (by one of the consultants to this study) identified only 39 of 
them (307,) as requiring understanding of concepts unique to bookkeeping. 
The remaining 92 activities were judged to consist of understandings of busi- 
ness operations^ purely clerical tasks with no^ conceptual content unique to 
bookkeeping^ and clerical tasks involving bookkeeping concepts but which 
can be executed without understanding those concepts [p. 127]. Such a 
classification is very much in keeping with employees' questionnaire re- 
sponses and with the Labor Department interview findings. 

Summary 

With occasional minor exceptions (viz.^ number of money columns in jour- 
nals^ uncertain reliability of Upstate findings on the more consequential 
job duties leading to probable overestimation of the sophistication of small- 
firm job duties)^ the findings of this investigation have striking internal 
consistency. Epitomizing the myriad of detailed findings in one major gene- 
ralization — 

Only a modest portion of the activities of entry- level bookkeepers 
appear to require an understanding of concepts particular to the main- 
tenance of financial record^ and the applicable concepts are sub- 
stantially more modest than those that prevail in high school book- 
keeping instruction in this country. 

ERIC 
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In support of that overarching inference, consider that-- 

1. Nearly two-sevenths (of NYC) employees and nearly one- third of Upstate 
(small- firm) employees have had no school instruction in bookkeeping/account- 
ing whatever--yet achieve levels of job responsibility equalling or nearly 
equalling those of employees who studied bookkeeping in high school. [Prob- 
ably, these are the academic majors in high school.] 

2. Accounting supervisors in industry require previous school training 
for little more than one-fifth of entry-level positions, and they convert 
beginners into functioning employees in a few days to a few months of on- 
the-job training — targeted at the unique- to-the-establisliment record forms 
of each employer. Among questionnaire respondents, an employer's require- 
ment for previous schooling in bookkeeping for one's first job in the field 
applied to less than half the employees. 

3. Questionnaire respondents judge themselves to be approximately halfvay 
between '^mostly*' and "partly** able to perform their first jobs in bookkeep- 
ing and their present jobs in the field without school training. Further- 
more, they overwhelmingly attribute promotion to job experience and perfor- 
mance, not to job-relevant schooling. Indeed, the prominent effect of 
schooling is for post-high school bookkeeping/accounting courses, not high 
school instruction. 

4. Computeriz'^d accounting systems overwhelmingly prevail among the larger 
employers, and the clear effect of computerization is to reduce the need 

for conceptual understanding. 

5. Job duties above the level of journal and ledger maintenance are nearly 
nonexistent among beginning emp''oyees. Activities associated with closing 
the books, with reconciling subsidiary ledger with general ledger accounts, 
and with the concepts intrinsic to adjusting, correction and reversal en- 
tries are overwhelmingly carried out by highly experienced persons, not by 
beginners. Even the central concept of double entry was found to be appli- 
cable within the activities of only half the entry-level job holders. 

6. For the activities performed on the job by those whose job-relevant 
schooling is confined to high school bookkeeping (as represented by the 131 
curriculum-derived job duties of the questionnnaire) , on-the-job learning 
is prevailingly tuven as the source of the ability to perform the task. 
Much less frequently is the activity recognized as one that had been cov- 
ered (at least, in principle) in school instruction or both in school and 
on the job. 
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These suinmary findings make apparent that — 

Job-relevant schooling is not a majority requirement* for obtaining 
one's first job in the bookkeeping field. In addition^ job respon- 
sibility and advancement are heavily dependent on job experience and 
performance and on post-high school bookkeeping/accounting courses-- 
not on high school bookkeeping instruction. 

Bases for Recommendations 
There are several considerations that are^ strictly speaking^ not part of 
the findings of this investigation^ but that are nonetheless a vital founda- 
tion for the curricular recommendations that conclude this report. In some 
instances those considerations are matters of educational philosophy that 
become pertinent because of the various rationales for high school bookkeep- 
ing instruction advanced by those responsible for designing and conducting 
that instruction (as given on pages 1-2 of this report and as represented by 
some of the ^'Major Purposes*' enumerated on pages 7-9) • Very often^ the find- 
ings of this investigation provide a test for those philosophies or ration- 
ales. 

Quickly dispensing of one of the more minor suppositions^ the finding of 
approximately equal involvement in job-relevant, post-high school courses 
among those with and without high school bookkeeping in their background 
suggests that high school study of bookkeeping is not a particular stimulus 
for further study. Instead^ it is job requirements — regardless of prior 
schooling-- that appear to stimulate the undertaking of post-high school book- 
keeping/accounting courses. 

Concerning the complaints of business teachers for half a century that 
the business subjects have been made a "dumping ground" for low-ability stu- 
dents--verified by the finding of lesser academic intelligence among such 
students--what of the supposition that such students could not^ without high 
school instruction^ obtain jobs in the bookkeeping field? Whether that sup- 
position is sound or^ instead^ a rationale for maintence of the status quo 
is beside the point--for it is not a testable hypothesis. Testing it would 
require the impossible: the denying of high school instruction in bookkeep- 
ing to a random half of all those who apply for it and^ subsequent to high 
school graduation^ looking into the occupations of the two groups of gradu- 
ates. Even were it possible to conduct such an inquiry^ the proper criterion 
for the "denied" group would be employment^ not necessarily emplo3!ment in 
bookkeeping occupations. The result would be to leave the question still 
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largely unanswered. It is surely more sensible to rely on the reported em- 
pirical findings of studies like this one (in excellent agreement with ear- 
lier studies with comparable purposes) than on idle (i.e.^ untestable) sup- 
positions* 

Another feature of conventional philosophy — perhaps the central one — is 
implicit if not explicit in the extending of high school bookkeeping instruc- 
tion into such higher-order matters as closing the books and associated ac- 
tivities. One would infer that that curriculum characteristic is considered 
a necessary basis for job advancement if not for initial employment. Why 
anyone should imagine that the high school experience is the dominating one 
for one's later occupational history surpasses understanding. Why not leave 
to the high schools their unargued primary objective of preparation for ini- 
tial employment and to later events (job experience and post-high school 
education) preparation for job advancement? As the findings of this inves- 
tigation lavishly demonstrate, one's job duties in bookkeeping/accounting 
occupations and advancement in that field depend, variously and jointly, on 
job experience and post-high school bookkeeping/accounting courses--not, 
discernibly, on one's high school background. 

Another factor, particular to New York City but which may have parallels 
in other big cities, is sometimes argued by persons responsible for high 
school bookkeeping instruction. Such persons point to the many classified 
advertisements for manual bookkeepers, at relatively substantial salaries, 
presumably for the garment industry. New York City's largest industry. How- 
ever, our own data and the population file of all New York City private em- 
ployers maintained by the New York State Department of Commerce [see Table 
23, p. 48, for summary data] strongly suggest that the garment industry's 
need for manual bookkeepers is swamped by the needs for low-level persons 
among the large, computerized employers. To put all high school bookkeep- 
ing students through a curriculum pertinent to a small percentage of all 
employment opportunities hardly seems defensible. Such needs would have 
to be satisfied, jointly, by on-the-job learning and by one or two perti- 
nent post-high school bookkeeping/accounting courses undertaken by those 
initially employed in such firms at levels of job responsibility below 
that of full-charge (manual) bookkeeper. 

Gax-ment industry firms, by the way, are probably not "small" (as defined 
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in this investigation by the arbitrary cutoff point of "fewer than 10 em- 
ployees"). Instead^ presumably most of their workers are production, not 
office employees. What of "small" employers^ few of whom, according to the 
findings of this investigatioi> have computerized any portion of their fin- 
ancial record maintenance and whose books are manual ones? Again, one can 
only point to the very small percentage of total employment opportunities 
among such employers [Table 23, p. 48] and ask whether all high school 
bookkeeping students should be led through a curriculum pertinent to rela- 
tively few jobs — in the big cities. 

Another consideration prefatory to making curricular recommendations is 
the reported preference among bookkeeping teachers for the "balance sheet 
approach" over the "journal approach"-- the bird's eye view to the worm's eye 
view (Devine, 1962). That preference has its own defensible, intrinsic logic; 
but perhaps part of its appeal to teachers is emotionally based--associated, 
as that preference is, with the greater prestige of an accounting than of 
a bookkeeping point of view. Also possible is that the confining of high 
school bookkeeping instruction to more modest job duties — as the data of this 
and earlier investigations clearly support--reduces the prestige of bookkeep- 
ing instruction in the eyes of those responsible for it. The reference here 
is to damage to self-image and possible ensuing reluctance of teachers to 
adopt a different curriculum in better accord with employment needs. In that 
connection, two points may be made-- the first, self-evident; the second, per- 
haps not so evident. First, schools exist for students, not for teachers. 
Second^ the balance sheet approach is essentially deductive, whereas the in- 
ductive processes that attend a journal approach are equally applicable and, 
indeed, more "natural." That is, much learning, notably among children, is 
inductive: generalizations are formed from particulars^ the latter occur- 
ring first in time. 

In short, and as a leading prefatory basis for curricular modifications, it 
is by no means suggested that high school bookkeeping instruction consist of 
"monkey see, monkey do" activities, without conceptual foundation (even though 
much entry-level employment has more than. a little of that character). In- 
stead, more modest curricular objectives and^ following necessarily theren 
from, an inductive treatment of the applicable bookkeeping concepts appear 
to be strongly indicated by the findings of this and earlier investigations. 
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Finally, there are the rampant job dissatisfaction and high turnover rates 
among persons overtrained for their actual job duties^ as reported by such 
critics as Ivar Berg (1970). May it not be that the high school student who 
completes the conventional bookkeeping curriculum is led to wrong expecta- 
tions of his early job duties and^ upon employment^ to disappointment and 
damage to morale. More recent observers-"Of manufacturing employment- -have 
argued for reversing the one-act character of assembly-line production meth- 
ods in favor of giving small crews of employees wider responsibilities. The 
possible viability of such a reversal remains to be determined. For finan- 
cial record maintenance^ however^ the tide of computerization is probably 
one that no King Canute can stop. May it not therefore be in closer keep- 
ing with the facts of bookkeeping employment to provide a high school cur- 
riculum more closely attuned to initial job duties and leave to job exper- 
ience and later schooling the functions they are better able to serve? 

Recommendations for High School Recordkeeping/Bookkeeping Curricula 
The principal curricular distinction is between large-city and small-city 
instruction-- that is^ between the computerized systems of the larger employ- 
ers and the manual systems of small establishments. Even here, however, it 
is important to make local inquiry — not only of employee distributions by 
size of firm (as in Table 23, p. 48), but also of the mobility of high school 
graduates. Do small-city persons stay there or, instead, seek employment in 
larger cities? Or, conceivably, does some one very large, computerized em- 
ployer dominate employment in a particular small city? 

In other words, it may be that the extreme concentration of employment 
opportunities in relatively small numbers of large establishments charac- 
teristic of New York City may be less in evidence in other large cities. 
For determining what the employment distributions may be. New York State's 
Department of Commerce surely has its counterparts in other States, of whom 
inquiry may be made by the State Department of Education or other agency. 
The decennial census reports and the interim reports of other State and 
federal agencies (e.g.. Bureau of Labor Statistics, State and federal Em- 
ployment Service(s), et al.) also contain much pertinent information. At 
a minimum and far short of further inquiry in depth, curriculum specialists 
could then estimate the extent of desirable instructional orientation toward 
computerized and manual accounting systems. 
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Recoimnendation 1 * As a major basis for high school bookkeeping cur- 
ricula in big cities^ solicit employment distributions by size (and, 
if desired, by type) of establishment from the pertinent State and/ 
or federal agencies. 

The recommended action is a necessary but possibly, sometimes, not a suf- 
ficient one. That is, it is a first step, quickly accomplished at no or nomi- 
nal dollar cost. Although the findings of the present investigation sug- 
gest that computerization varies with size, not type^ of establishment, 
should it be suspected that, in a given large city, the large firms less 
often have the ''paper work" characteristic of many New York City large em- 
ployers, additional inquiry into computerization should preferably be con- 
ducted. [The class intervals for size of firm (Table 23, p. 48), by the way, 
are by no means the only possible ones; they are particular to this inves- 
tigation and could differ elsewhere.] 

A second line of inquiry and applicable recommendation follow from the 
oven^helming evidence in the present study of sharp differences between the 
terminology and record fonris of classical bookkeeping instruction and those 
of computerized accounting systems. Nearly all instances of omitted or con- 
tradictory questionnaire responses that had to be resolved by telephone dis- 
cussion with the respondent, as well as nearly all instances of differences 
between questionnaire and interview findings, lay in differences in termi- 
nology and in record forms --differences that make apparent that high school 
bookkeeping instruction has not been in close touch with the actual job prac- 
tices in computerized accounting systems. The varying meanings and record 
forms associated with journalizing, posting, and the trial balance are lead- 
ing examples. 

Focussing on fundamental bookkeeping/accounting concepts (illustrated and 
implemented by the record forms of manual bookkeeping systems), and making 
only passing and vagtre mention of varying modes of implementing those con- 
ceptshave clearly not been successful--nor could such tactics be expected to 
be; for they seriously violate the conditions for the transfer of behavior 
from one situation to another (i.e., from school to job). Required is as 
close as possible a match between school and job terminology and record 
forms. Probably, one should move from lavish use of the varied on-the-job 
terms and forms to the inducing theiefrom of the underlying concepts --not, 
as in traditional instruction, from classical concepts illustrated by man- 
ual record forms, followed by vague and unspecified mention of on-the-job 
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variations. Transfer of concepts requires lavish illustration; it does not 
occur otherwise. 

Recommendation 2 , Introduce in large-city instruction the terminol- 
ogy and record forms used on the job and use them as the basis to 
build inductively toward a grasp of the underlying bookkeeping con- 
cepts. 

The foregoing recommendation is easily made^ but not easy to execute be- 
cause it poses substantial record- form problems. The forms of pages - 146-161 
are a small sfimple of the many hundreds of unique forms collected from only 

OQ 

16 different establishments for the purposes of the present investigation.^ 
However, even they provide at least a beginning example of on-the-job varie- 
ties. However, subject-matter experts should have little difficulty in 
selecting (from the full set of forms; see Footnote 38) a few that illus- 
trate each of such variations as: only debit entries, only credit entries, 
full double entries, etc. Actually, the task is one for authors and pub- 
lishers of instructional materials and record forms for high school book- 
keeping instruction aimed at employment in the computerized accounting op- 
erations of large establishments. 

The recommendation for inductive teaching, by the way, should be no means 
be taken as an absolute. Many opportunities to work from the concept to the 
particulars will occur--so that going back and forth between deductive and 
inductive teaching will often be convenient, economical, and efficient. In 
either instance, lavish illustration of variations in terminology and in 
record forms is a "must." Of course, as concepts begin to take hold be- 
cause they have been illustrated in sufficient variety, it will be progres- 
sively less necessary to provide illustrations — at least, fewer illustra- 
tions will be found to be needed. 

Recommendation No, 2 implies important distinctions between instruction 
for employment in computerized versus manual bookkeeping systems. Whether 
• different textbooks for the two kinds of instruction might be called for is 
a question for authors and publishers. 

The two recommendations thus far made bear on determining whether the fo- 
cus should be on employment in computerized bookkeeping/accounting opera- 
tions and, if so, what mode of implementation seems indicated. 

^^The full set of record forms collected by the Labor Department for this 
investigation are on deposit with the Bureau of Business and Distributive 
O Education of the New York State Education Department, 
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Recommended Ceilings for High School Instruction 

• The findings of the present investigation are in total agreement with 
those of the earlier studies by Luxner and by Lanham^ et al, (see pp. 2-3) 
in identifying job activities definitely beyond the pale of high school 
instruction--beyond what employers expect or need from beginning employees* 
The findings of this investigation make apparent^ in addition, that the 
high schools are not the viable locus of instruction in higher-order du- 
ties, that they are most efficiently learned later on. The findings on 
entry-level job duties of this investigation strongly suggest — 

Recommendation 3 . Big-city instruction for employment in computer- 
ized bookkeeping/accounting systems should stop with journalizing 
and posting, whereas small-city instruction for manual bookkeeping 
employment should perhaps extend as far as the trial balance--but 
no further. The focus should be on initial entries in books of 
original entry, without extending to financial statements, to ad- 
justment, correction, or reversal entries or to reconciling subsid- 
iary ledgers with the general ledger. Such duties strongly tend to 
be entrusted by employers only to experienced employees. 

The preceding recommendation applies to the typical big-city or small- 
city bookkeeping student. There can be no objection to more sophisticated 
instruction offered to exceptionally able students — although it seems rather 
doubtful that employers will assign more responsible duties to such persons 
at the outset. They might, however, advance more rapidly. 

Design of High School Instructional Sequences 

The conventional curriculum no doubt covers the bookkeeping concepts ap- 
plicable to initial employment under any of the common entry-level job ti- 
tles. Partly in view of the preceding recommendation for a more modest cur- 
riculum and partly to tie instruction more tightly to the clusters of job 
duties associated with the leading entry-level job titles, it is worth con- 
sidering the possible desirability of reorganizing the curriculum around 
the leading entry-level job titles, conceivably as a series of modules. 

Recommendation 4 > Consider for early instruction a series of mod- 
ules built around the common job titles: e.g., accounts receivable 
clerk, accounts payable clerk, receipts and disbursements clerk, 
(special or general) journal clerk, (subsidiary or general) ledger 
clerk. 

The foregoing job titles are merely illustrative; more detailed bases 
for identifying appropriate job titles are given in Table 20 (pp. 42-43), 
and the particular job duties that go with each of the titles are easily 
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identifiable from the job-duty distribution of Table 82 (pp, 202-206) for 
job levels 1 and 2. It is also the task of specialists in bookkeeping in- 
struction to select an optimum sequence for the modules^ probably one that 
begins with the simplest concepts and builds progressively thereon. It may 
be^ for example^ that journalizing is an appropriate first step. In any 
case^ the findings of this investigation on the typical job duties of begin- 
ners suggest that the special journals and subsidiary ledgers should pre- 
cede the General Journal and General Ledger* At least^ assignment to one 
or another of the subordinate books prevails among beginners; the General 
Journal and General Ledger are rarely entrusted to inexperienced persons. 

Two qualifying considerations apply, First^ the General Journal and 
General Ledger are more common in the small- firm than in the large- firm 
work of employees — so that instruction for small-firm emplo3mient should 
deal more thoroughly with the General books of entry. Second^ the distinc- 
tion between manual and computerized records should be observed in small- 
city vs, big-city bookkeeping instruction. In the latter instruction^ Rec- 
ommendation No. 2 and the paragraph that follows it (p. 195) apply. 

Manual Bookkeeping in Big-City Instruction 

Manual bookkeeping dominates small- firm employment and^ in New York City, 
it is the impression of the consultants to this investigation that it pre- 
vails in the garment industry^ in establishments of whatever size. The pro- 
portion of total bookkeeping employment in New York's garment industry is 
not determinable from the data of this investigation. However^ across all 
our NYC respondents in establishments of all kinds and sizes, five-eighths 
of their employers maintained computerized accounting systems (to greater 
or lesser extent). Thus^ to confine large-city instruction to computerized 
bookkeeping would be a mistake (although it must be supposed that computeri- 
zation will increase). One could not defend putting all students through 
some one type of curriculum; and the findings of this investigation show that 
conventional manual instruction (1) goes greatly beyond what is required for 
computerized entry- level positions and (2) has little transfer value for ac- 
tual entry-level job duties. 

The findings of this investigation make the problem clear enough, but pro- 
vide no solutions to it. Whether separate (manual and computerized) curric- 
ula should be developed or^ instead^ whether computerized instruction might 
precede manual bookkeeping instruction (the former requiring little by way 
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of conceptual understandings and thereby providing a low-difficulty founda- 
tion for later attention to applicable concepts) — is hard to say. [^'Compu- 
terized'* bookkeeping instruction^ it should be understood, does not mean 
dealing with computer printouts or punchcard decks, but with the extremely 
piecemeal manual forms representing portions of journals and ledgers that 
are turned over to keypunch and bookkeeping machine operators for subse- 
quent processing.] In any event, solutions to the problem are tasks for 
specialists in bookkeeping instruction. Perhaps the issue considered next 
is suggestive. 

Recordkeeping and Data Processing Instruction 

If the data processing supplement to bookkeeping instruction used in New 
York City has any useful applicability to the work of entry-level bookkeep- 
ers, it was not discernible in the findings of this investigation. More or 
less the same may be said of the formal Recordkeeping curriculum for the kinds 
of students assigned to it in New York City* The very term has perhaps come 
to connote instruction of little substance and has become an invidious one. 
Consider a possibly viable substitute in terminology and in instructional con- 
tent. Consider that "computerized" bookkeeping, as described above, makes 
only nominal demands on conceptual understandings, yet can--indeed^ must-- 
be tied to real- job activities: via the piecemeal manual records that pro- 
vide the first-stage documents for later computer processing. Is there not 
here the possibility of viable^ job-oriented instruction for students formerly 
in Recordkeeping curricula? More able students could continue thereafter v/ith 
the higher-OT^der concepts and records of manual bookkeeping/accounting sys- 
tems. In short-- 

Re commendation 5 . Distinguish in instruction between, computerized 
and manual systeins--the former providing the basis for the latter 
and perhaps providing a viable alternative to the nonfunctional 
conventional Recordkeeping curriculum. 

In view of the majority involvement of all big-city establishments in com- 
puterized bookkeeping /accounting systems. Recommendation No. 5 does not mean 
"computerized" bookkeeping reserved only for students of lesser ability. All 
students need it- Instead, there is the possibility of homogeneous grouping, 
different rates of progress through that ctirriculum, and an earlier stopping 
point for students of lesser ability. One can conceive of fast and slow 
groups for "computerized" bookkeeping, with the fast group following there- 
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after into h^,gher-order concepts and full double-entry records. [Computer- 
ized" is an off-the-cuff^ invented term for present purposes; specialists 
may wish to consider some alternative label.] 

Finally^ the findings of this investigation are so consistent with those 
of earlier studies as to make pointless further inquiry into what entry- 
level bookkeepers do — at least^ until such time as new technological devel- 
opments in processing financial information may suggest possible change in 
job duties and in the prerequisites for performing those duties. It is now 
time for those responsible for high school instruction to concern themselves 
with curriculum revision and reform--with painstaking development of instruc- 
tional materials (and attendant modifications in methodology) in better 
agreement with the actual duties of beginning employees, especially under 
computerization. 

In that connection, it is pertinent to point to the strikingly different 
meanings attached by educators and by accounting supervisors in industry to 
some of the technical terms of bookkeeping/accounting--dif ferences that sug- 
gest something of an iron curtain between educatorr. and the world of work. 
Those that know the world of work should assist educators in the task of 
curriculum reconstruction. The reference here is not to the CP. A. in an 
accounting firm; and the need is not for tiresome platitudes about general 
traits of the boy-scout-oath or good-at- figures kind. Instead-- 

Recommendation 6 . For curriculum revision, educators should en- 
list the services of accounting supervisors in industry, persons 
who are on the firing line of the design and supervision of book- 
keeping/accounting operations in the world of work, and engage 
their attention to the small details of curriculum reconstruction 
and to the questions of instructional materials and record forms 
attend^^nL on that reconstruction. 

Some of the earlier, more detailed recommendations for curriculum design 
are intended merely as suggestions for consideration. They are all aimed at 
the fundamental requirement-- 

Provide a high school bookkeeping curriculum more closely attuned 
to entry-level job duties. Leave to job experience and later 
schooling the functions they are better able to serve. 
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Table 82 

Number and Percentage of Low Level (1-2). and Higher Level (3-6) 
NYC Respondent."? Who Perform Each of 131 Job Activities 



(Ns = 224 for Levels 


1-2, 340 for Levels 


3-6) 




Number by Level 


Percent by Level 


Job Activity 








1 2 1-2 3-6 


1-2 3-6 Diff. 





Do vou decide or hi;lp to ducido to whom credit 
should be extended? 


10 


12 


22 


87 


9. 


8 


25 


.6 


15.8 


2 


Do votj koop records of niorchandise stock numbers 
sold or typtts of services rendered^ 


16 


11 


27 


73 


12. 


1 


21 


.5 


9.4 


3. 


Do you list by sulesman. week, territory, or type 
of service ciistorners, subscribers, clients or pa 
tients^ 


21 


14 


35 


76 


15. 


6 


22 


.4 


6.8 


4. 


Do you prepare sates invoices or bills tor services' 


33 


19 


52 


129 


23. 


2 


37 


.9 


14.7 


5 


Do you prepare credit rneiT^os? 


22 


30 


52 


139 


23. 


2 


40 


.9 


17.7 


6. 


Do you keep records of sales taxes charged? 


8 


8 


16 


100 


7. 


1 


29 


.4 


22.3 



7. Do you calculate for recording on sales invoices or 





bills extensions, discounts, allowances, deductibles, 
taxes or freight charges? 


41 


37 


"7 O 

10 


147 


34.8 


43 . 2 


8. 


4 


8. 


Do you list or total sales invoices, bills or credit 
rnernos^ 


35 


37 


72 


176 


32.1 


51.8 


19. 


7 


9- 


Do you make entries in a sales journal or a journal 
tor services rurideredr* 


5 


"11 


16 


124 


7.1 


36.5 


29. 


4 


10. 


Do you niake entries in a sales returns and allowances 
tournal? 


4 


3 


7 


83 


3.1 


24.4 


21. 


3 


n. 


Do you record CO D. 


sales in a journal? 


1 


5 


6 


43 


2.7 


12.6 


9. 


9 


12. 


Do you calculate salesmen's commissions or expenses? 


11 


6 


17 


92 


7.6 


27.1 


19. 


5 


(8) 


Cash Receipts { 




















13. 


Do you calculate discounts, allowances or partial 
oayments before incoming checks are recorded? 


15 


20 


35 


140 


15.6 


41.2 


25. 


6 


14 


Do yoif cdlculdt^ payments or partial payments re 
cetved as grants or budgetary allocations? 


5 


6 


11 


77 


4.9 


22.7 


17. 


8 


15. 


Do you entf>r incoming checks in a cash receipts 
journal ? 


4 


23 


27 


218 


12.1 


64.1 


52. 


0 


16. 


Do you record bank deposits in a cash receipts 
/Ournal? 


4 


23 


27 


223 


12.1 


65.6 


53. 


5 


17. 


Do you start each month's cash receipts journal with 
a cash balance from the previous month? 


3 


14 


17- 


129 


7.6 


37.9 


30. 


3 


18. 


Do you total cash receipts records, registers or 
journals? 


7 


27 


34 


238 


15.2 


70.0 


54.8 


19. 


Do you make journal t 
installment sales? 


jntriesfor cash received on 


0 


2 


2 


61 


.9 


17.9 


17. 


0 


20. 


Do you use a cash register? 


I 




5 


35 


2.2 


10.3 


8. 


1 


21 


Do you count cash received or prove correctness of 
cash on hand with totals in a cash register? 


5 


10 


15 


62 


6.7 


18.2 


11. 


5 


22. 


Do you keep records of sales taxes collected? 


2 


6 


8 


82 


3.6 


24.1 


20. 


5 


23. 


Do you collect cash from two or more registers and 
record the totals? 


0 


1 


1 


23 


.4 


6.8 


6. 


4 


24. 


Do you keep records of expenses, purchases or draw 
ing paid for by coins and bills taken from daily receiots? 


3 


8 


11 


64 


4.9 


18.8 


13. 


9 


25. 


Do you make entries foi discounting notes payable? 


1 


4 


5 


61 


2.2 


17.9 


15. 


7 


(C) 


Accounts Receivoble 




















26. 


Do you record or post invoices, bills, or credit 

memos to accounts of customers, subscribers, patients. 

clients or grantors? 


23 


29 


52 


183 


23.2 


53.8 


30. 


6 


27. 


Do you post to accounts, checks or cash received? 


18 


26 


44 


218 


19.6 


64.1 


44. 


5 


28. 


Do you key off or letter-off entries in accounts? 


12 


20 


32 


187 


14.3 


55.0 


40. 


7 


29 


Do you find balances in accounts? 


33 


41 


74 


243 


33.0 


71.5 


38. 


5 



o 
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Table 82 (Continued) 



Number by Level Percent by Level 
Job Activity 









1 


2 


1-2 


3-6 


1- 


2 


3- 


6 


Diff. 


30 


Do you prepare statements of accounts? 


Z J 


J 1 


DU 




/'+ 


i 


55.6 


J i . J 


31. 


Do you list or prepare schedules of end-of-month 
balances of accounts? 


9? 






91 9 




1 


62 


.3 


A 9 9 
^- Z . Z 


32. 


Do you age accounts receivable to identify how long 
they are past duer* 


13 


24 


37 


140 


16 


5 


41 


.2 


24.7 


33 


Do you keep records of accounts written off as bad 
debts-' 






32 


140 


14 


3 


41 


.2 




iO) 




Ri .:.v*'d 1 




















34 


Do yoii prtjpare purchase tjnJerS or reouisilions? 


12 


12 


24 


56 


10. 


7 


16 


.5 


5.8 


3*j 


Do yoii ctj'npjre '^'•eit.haf'dise or services rciuiived 
:.vith tu<ft;h.tse invuti'ds oi bills recuivud? 


14 


17 


31 


119 


13 


8 


35.0 


21.2 


36 


Do yon t o<}t* piir<;hasL' invoices or bills rocuivetl lu 
indu .itti the Ddfure of fhe piirch<>st.» or service^ 


14 


23 


37 


91 


16. 


5 


26 


.8 


20.3 


3; 


Dii you rot oni purrhdief quantities On inveniory, 
stOiA, or opur^ to buy records^ 


10 


5 


15 


35 


6. 


7 


10 


.3 


3 . 6 


38 


Do you cornpa'e iht? lui.n ot purchase invoices or ex 
pertso vouchtfrs vVfth amounts budgeted for ^h^lm'^ 


6 


6 


12 


49 


5. 


4 


14 


.4 


9.0 


39 


Do you prt?fiarn credit slips for returned purchases or 
tor t!rrorS on purchase irivOices? 


5 


15 


20 


70 


8, 


9 


20 


6 


11.7 


40 


Do you c^iiLulaie due date on purchase invotcus, 
vOiii:hers or t)tl(s recL'ivod^ 


Q 


1 C 


Z J 


Q Q 
CO 


10. 


3 


25 


9 


1 C C 

ID - D 


41 


Do you prep.ire vouchers fur purchases or con 
(Ttiiltrid survi(>;s^ 


C 
J 


Q 


13 


JD 


5. 


8 


16 


5 


10 • 7 


42 


Do you »if\\nr fjurcfiiises ur bills lor services in a 
pur. hdSrJS lourruil or njurnal fur servtces received? 


Z 


Q 


1 n 
iU 


izl 


4. 


5 


35 


6 




43 


Do you rnakp oinnes irt a journt>l thtit has depart 
•rn'nt.it rnluirin hc'adir>r}s.' 




7 


1 n 


L\JkJ 


4. 


5 


31 


2 


9 A 7 
z 0 • / 


44 


Oo yiju ^Mtt.T vouchers in a voucher register? 


2 


6 


8 


52 


3. 


6 


14 


7 


11.1 


4!3 


Do you fHiik d enti t 


es in it purchase returns journal? 


3 


1 


4 


46 


1. 


8 


13. 


5 


11.7 


i E 1 


j Cash D"sburM-ir*Hnts | 




















4G 


Do /oii prtip.jre itubs ,Mid checks for cash disburse- 

ITKMltS'* 


1 1 

1 X 


ZD 




^ i- / 


16.5 


63. 


8 




4/ 


Do yoij <.o<Jtj i.hiit ks or stLibs by tiKtctrun^ 


6 


17 


23 


126 


10. 


3 


37. 


1 


26.8 


43 


Do VOu rr»ti.'r issued chei:ks in n cash payments 
/ouriiji ' 


2 


13 


15 


191 


6. 


7 


56. 


2 


49.5 


49 


Do you iMjke tjntnos tn <) check registc^r Jhat is part 
uf <t >fOii«:hi;r '.ysrotn'* 


2 


8 


10 


78 


4. 


5 


22. 


9 


18.4 


♦jO 


Do you vvfiifv i.orri.-i, trtess of i d5h lOtjrnaK i)y Lurn 
p4*r<?«j ti.ttitnt #»s If) jourf.tiis vvilh halijniJiJS r/i chf.'ckbook^ 


1 


8 


9 


177 


4. 


0 


52. 


1 


48. 1 


b\. 


Do you rn.ikr' i.-ntnes rel.iiinq to Operjtirtg <.'Xf»eiiseS. 
stich as riMit. ioUj( )h(jiu.'. electricity. f-Mc-' 


2 


11 


13 


190 


5. 


8 


55. 


9 


50.1 


52 


Do you "i.jUo entries for propneior's persona! 
dr.i'.vfrigs^ 


0 


7 


7 


91 


3. 


1 


26. 


8 


23.7 


53 


Do you reconi:ih} the kujrtk statemern halanr.e with 
the cfieckbouk ur cash journ.il balance? 


1 


19 


20 


192 


8. 


9 


56. 


5 


47.6 


54. 


Do you rrvike entries for hank charges tind collection 
<:haryes'' 


3 


11 


14 


182 


6. 


2 


53. 


5 


47.3 


55 


Oo you use a peghoard or other "one write" system 
lor cdsh receipts or cash payments? 


1 


2 


3 


34 


1 . 


3 


10. 


0 


8.7 


56 


Do you record entries in journals for collection or 
pav'f'ent of routes receivable or ptiyabfe? 


1 


8 


9 


112 


4. 


0 


32. 


9 


28.9 


' P > ; Accounts PoVfibSe 






















5 7 


Do you pusi purchase or return ariioiinls in crndi 
I0''s" or vtindors' accounts? 


3 


11 


14 


136 


6. 


2 


40.0 


33.8 


58 


Do votf post to crf?ditors' .w'lcounts the arnotint<iof 
.:ash p;iid to thoni ^ 


2 


10 


12 


151 


5. 


4 


44. 


4 


39.0 


59 


Do you i:urnpiire statements received from crediturs 
.V'th balances in their accounts? 


4 


17 


21 


170 


9. 


4 


50. 


0 


40.6 


60. 


Do you list or prepare schedules for end of month 
ba'.inces "n cr ecfttcs" accounts? 


2 


r 
0 


8 


140 


3. 


6 


41. 


2 


37.6 
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Table 82 (Continued) 



Job Activity 



Number by Level 



Percent by Level 









1 


2 


1-2 


3-6 


1- 


2 


3- 


6 


Diff. 




























(G) 


Merchar»dtse Recorils 
























61 


Do voij ke«p i;ost records for niunufacturpng de 
pdri»nenis:' 


5 


7 


12 


30 


5 


.4 


8.8 


3 


.4 


62 


Oi3 you prtfpdre charge slips to subcon irdctors for 
fTiervh.inoisu seru 10 Them? 


0 


3 


3 


10 


1 


.3 


2 


.9 


i 


. 0 


63. 


Oo vou keep records of fnerchandise and iiioi^yy rL» 
ceived ^"-001 or due to subcontractors? 


/. 




c. 
D 


9ft 


n 
/ 


7 


Q 
0 


n 
. z 


c 

J 


c 

. J 


04. 


Oo voii prepiire charge slips or credit slips for 
rniMiih.indise shippe<l to or frorn br.lnchfis or sub 

S'tlMf It's-* 


2 


6 


8 


19 


3 


.6 


5 


.6 


2 


.0 


65 


Do vOu ir^iTko journal entries for nierchanoise 
shipped or received on consignment'* 


1 


4 


5 


21 


2 


.2 


7 


.9 


5 


.7 


66 


Do voii price or total merchdndise tor physical 
ir^ventory 


5 


7 


12 


48 


5 


.4 


14 


. 1 


8 


.7 


6;, 


Do you coinpijre physical iriveritory count with 
inventory or stock records^ 


5 


6 


11 


39 


4 


.9 


11 


.5 


6 


. 6 


(H) 


Petty Cash [ 
























68. 


Do you prepare? n»>fty cash slips or vouchers? 




19 




143 


1 3 


L 

• ^ 


42 


.1 


28 


.7 


69, 


Do you enter petty cash slips or vouchers in «i petty 
cash book or journal'^ 


1 


18' 


19 


120 


8 


.5 


35 


.3 


26 


.8 


70 


Do you post directly from the petty cash journal 
to the general ledger? 


1 


5 


6 


80 


2 


.7 


23 


.5 


20 


.8 


7 ! . 


Are you responsible for maintaining the petty cash 
box or drawer' 


2 


12 


14 


95 


6 


.2 


27 


.9 


21 


.7 


ID 


Payroll | 
























12 


Oo you prepare time cards tor employees? 


lU 


Id 


25 


no 


11 


. 2 


28 


.8 


1 / 


. 0 


73. 


Do you calcijSdte tiriie worked by employees? 


15 


21 


36 


135 


16 


.1 


39 


.7 


23 


.6 


74. 


Do you calculate gross earnings of ennployees? 


6 


20 


26 


138 


11 


.6 


40 


.6 


29 


.0 


7b 


Do you calciitate piecework earnings by employees? 


J 


Q 

y 






U 


9 


12 


.6 


6 


.4 


/6 


Do you calculate p.iyroM deductions ^or taxes, etc? 


6 


17 


23 


133 


10 


.3 


39 


.1 


28 


.8 


77. 


Do you eixter payroll in 
or register > 


formation in a payroll book 


7 


22 


29 


144 


12 


.9 


42 


.4 


29 


.5 




Do you record payroll entries in a cash paynents 
lOurnaP 


2 


7 


9 


134 


4 


.0 


39 


.4 


35 


.4 


79. 


Do you post <lirectly ffO'Ti the payroll journal to 
the gener<il letjqer^ 


0 


4 


4 


89 


1 


.8 


26 


.2 


24 


.4 


80 


Oo yoii enter payrofl information on individiial 
ennployees' ':::r'".::*.g< records? 


6 


18 


24 


132 


10 


.7 


38 


Q 
■ \j 


28 


.1 


81 


Oo you prepare forrns for depositing at the bank of 
ernpioyees" at"*d emptoyer's payroll taxes? 


3 


10 


13 


126 


5 


.8 


37 


.1 


31 


.3 


82. 


Do you nPdke fournjl entries for depositing cmpJoy- 
er's and CT'iplov^ies' payroll taxes? 


1 


5 


6 


111 


2 


.7 


32 


.6 


29 


.9 


V2 


Oo yoi.i total tndtviduril employees' earnings records 
at the end of each quarter? 


2 


16 


18 


131 


8 


.0 


38 


.5 


30.5 


84 


Do you prepare qutirterlY payroll tax reports for 
feder,}!. ^t.ite or city govjrnnnents' 


3 


12 


15 


117 


6 


.7 


34 


• H 


27 


.7 


85 


Do you total employees' earnings records for the 
year ? 


4 


14 


18 


136 


8 


.0 


40 


.0 


32 


.0 


86 


Do you prfjpdre mf or rnation for employ^Hs" W 7 
f orrns' 


5 


17 


22 


129 


9 


.8 


37 


.9 


28 


.1 



iJ) 



Financial Statofnerus 



87 


Do you prepare sales or commercial rent tax returns? 


1 


1 


2 


56 




.9 


16. 


5 


15 


6 


88. 


Do you orepcire traaJ balances? 


3 


4 


7 


134 


3 


.1 


39. 


4 


36 


3 


89 


Do you orepare work shejets for balance sheets or 
income statHmonts' 


3 


2 


5 


96 


2 


.2 


28, 


2 


26 


0 
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Table 82 (Continued) 



Number by Level 



Percent by Level 



Job Activity 



1 

1 




1 0 

1- z 


•5 


1 9 


J— D 




2 


1 


3 


82 


1.3 


24.1 


22.8 


1 


1 


2 


61 


.9 


17.9 


17.0 


2 


1 


3 


34 


1.3 


10.0 


8.7 


1 


0 


I 


33 


.4 


9.7 


9.3 


1 


0 


1 


10 


.4 


2.9 


2.5 


3 


4 


7 


41 


3.1 


12.1 


9.0 


6 


11 


17 


139 


7.6 


40.9 


33.3 


i 


3 


4 


41 


1 •O 


Iz . 1 


iU ♦ J 


2 


1 


3 




1 . 3 


O . J 


7 9 


3 


2 


5 


114 


O 0 

Z . Z 


JO ♦ J 


9 1 9 


2 


4 


6 


OD 


0 7 


9^^ 9 


99 S 


4 


y 


iJ 


T 1 A 
li 0 


0 • 0 


'^Zl 1 
JH* ♦. L 


* <J 


4 


23 


27 


180 


12.1 


52.9 


40.8 


0 


6 


6 


94 


2.7 


27.6 


24.9 


1 


9 


10 


114 


4.5 


33.5 


29.0 


1 


6 


7 


80 


3.1 


23.5 


20.4 


3 


7 


10 


80 


4,5 


23,5 


19 .0 


U 


0 


0 


OH 






16 . 1 


2 


3 


5 


65 


2.2 


19.1 


16.9 


9 


32 


41 


216 


18.3 


63.5 


45.2 


1 


5 


6 


103 


2.7 


30.3 


27.6 


0 


1 


1 


29 


.4 


8.5 


8.1 


3 


1 


4 


42 


1 Q 
i . O 


19 "U 


in ^ 


2 


5 


7 


83 


3.1 


24.4 


21.3 


6 


7 


13 


137 


5.8 


40.3 


34.6 


24 


28 


52 


84 


23.2 


24.7 


1.5 


24 


24 


48 


71 


21.4 


20.9 


.5 


26 


27 


53 


77 


23.7 


22.6 


1.1 



90. Do you prepare balance sheets or income statements? 

91. Do you prepare comparative balance sheets or com- 
parative income statements? 

92. Do you prepare income tax or franchise tax returns 
for your employer? 

93. Do you use financial statements as a basis for pre- 
paring current ratios, working capital or merchan- 
dising turnover? 

95. Do you calculate the distribution of net profits for 
a partnership? 



General Ledger and General Journal 



96. Do you keep records or accounts for mortgage in- 
terest and principal? 

97. Do you record entries in the general journal? 

99. Do you record entries in the general journal for ap- 
propriations granted to your depirtment or fund? 

99. Do you make entries in the general journal for an- 
ticipated revenues for your department or fund? 

100. Do you post from the general journal to the general 
ledger? ' 

101 . Do you record notes receivable or notes payable in 
the general |ournal or other journals? 

102. Do you record entries relating to interest income* 
or interest expense? 

103. Do you reconcile accounts receivable or accounts 
payable with general ledger accounts? 

104. Do you record payroll entries in the ger^eral 
journal? 

105. Do you reconcile payroll records with general 
ledger accounts? 

106. Do you prepare adjusting entries for bad debts or 
depreciation? 

107. Do you make adjusting entries f^. accrued expenses 
(unpaid salaries, etc.)? 

108. Do you prepare adjusting entries for deferred ex- 
penses (unexpired insurance, supplies on hand, etc.)? 

109. Do you make adjusting entries for accrued or de- 
ferred income? 

110. Do you make correction entries in journals and 
ledgers when mistakes are found? 

111. Do you make entries for recovery of bad debts 
previously '.\'ritten off? 

112. Do you keep drawing and capital accounts for an 
individual proprietorship or partnership? 

113. Do you make entries for earnings and dividends in 
capital stock, retained earnings, and other capital 
accounts? 

114. Do you make entries to close income and expense 
accounts at the cmci of the fiscal year? 

115. Do you make, if necessary, reversal entries in the 
general fournal? 



(L) Data Processing 



116. Do you make calculations In connection with enter- 
ing financial data on ending or input sheets for 
data processing? 

117. Do you enter financial data on coding/Input forms 
for data processing? 

118. Do you compare data processing coding/input forms 
with original bookkeeping and business papers? 
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Table 82 (Continued) 



Number by Level Percent by Level 
Job Activity — 









1 


2 


1-2 


3-6 


1- 


2 


3- 


6 


Dif£ 




Do voij ■;-it»»i 1 i;-.!:tuj i f if o I'M! j ron on tins 

If Uf '.'f.M' .If .Oft Vlf 'f.lf,? pf O' v'SS<'H| ' 




25 


37 


62 


71 


27 


.7 


20 


.9 


6.8 




f-'o vo'i • oMiD.irr.. oi ii.}i,ini..- ii.jt.i u'0».i.";s 




22 


34 


56 


77 


25 


.0 


22 


. 6 


i- ■ C 


1 > 


n<j >o.. t."Ui-< Of ' r\, tiun-; <ji! .:i.><iM-q inci 


I U)f rn.j lor 


30 


37 


67 


85 


29 


.9 


25 


.0 


4.9 








1 u 


o 






LU 


7 


7 


. 0 


T 1 
J . i 




T'..* ', .J f ' i"t' . !,) : J pr o, .jssi'ig ' ur ii S 


Uj vi'r.ly 


28 


30 


58 


66 


25 


.9 


19 


.4 


6.5 




[1.1 V ;);. f! • .ifM.ti,' j,i t,j ij. t.'S'.' • g ' i'..Of US 




31 


40 


71 


103 


31 


.7 


30 


.3 


1.4 




\^v. ■•■'-('"■..;.)> 1 




6 


2 


8 


12 


3 


.6 


3 


.5 


. 1 




n'JV'>'' "•'«-•; J .1 '\M)tsi"H o' yon' ill (j.irn •■ .: : 




3 


7 


10' . 


'i 

n 


4 


.5 


21 


.5 


17.0 


1 .? } 


yO'i T'lo I 'or Un;'.«;s i ovf-'r-tM by 




3 


7 


10 


81 


4 


.5 


23 


.8 


19.3 


1?3 


Do yoti ..jU.i;'.!!'-' ditMjK'irs ttaurt-bi ifiu 


omi? or 111 


5 


8 


13 


83 


5 


.8 


24 


.4 


18.6 


129 






2 


6 


8 


75 


3 


.6 


22 


. 1 


IS. 5 


K=tO 


(Jl JJi I . t''_l uiOi 'ii''> t Of f ^llJ:■ < . > closets ^ 




2 


10 


12 


46 


5 


.4 


13 


.5 


8.1 


131 


[jU yot- kei-i3 s<iliS..Jt..irv t,,.,u)t'fs foi" I'Kliv 




0 


4 


4 


21 


1 


.8 


6 


0 


4.4 


)32 


Do w<.'i<t 'fKtk t; K'ti im:-s in ,»j.t'ftvt':i rfMT (JfM 
thfjti ,:oliiff>n he.Kl'rui^ ( dt.ni hi*-* posf iric), ii 
u n,'s. ere > ? 


or irutt\ 
i,'(JtJhVri Oil 


2 


10 


12 


57 


5 


4 


16 


8 


11.4 



Table 83 

Questionnaire Activities Included in Various High School Textbooks 

[B = Beginning; A = Advanced^ U = Unspecified level; the book 
numbers (1-8) correspond to those similarly numbered in the 
footnote; x denotes inclusion of the activity in the book,] 



Ques* 
Item 
No. 






Book Number 






Ques. 
Item 
No. 






Book Number 






12 3 

Record- 
keeping 


4 5 6 7 
Bookkeeping 


8 


1 2 3 

Record- 
keeping 


4 5 6 7 
Bookkeeping 


8 


B 


A 


U 


B B 


B 


A 


A 


B 


A 


U 


B B B 


A 


A 


1 




X 




X 








7 


X 


X 


X 


X X 






2 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


8 


X 




X 


XXX 




X 


3 






X 






X 


X 


9 


X 


X 


X 


XXX 




X 


4 


X 


X 


X 


:c X 




X 


X 


10 


X 


X 




X 




X 


5 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


X 




X 


11 










X 


X 


6 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


12 






X 


X 




X 
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Table 83 (Continued) 



Book Number Book Number 



Ques* 123 456 78 Ques. 1 2 3 4 3 6 7 

Item _ J Item , 

Record- t> i i . « Record- , , 

No. , . Bookkeeping No. , . Bookkeeping 

keeping ^ ° keeping ^ ^ 



BAUBBBAA 3AUBBBAA 



13 




X 




L ^• 








15 


X 


X 


X 


16 


X 


X 




17 






X 


18 


X 


X 


X 


19 








20 


X 


X 


X 


21 


X 




X 


22 


X 


X 




23 


X 






24 


X 






25 








26 


X 


X 


X 


27 


X 


X 


X 


28 








29 


X 


X 


X 


30 


X 


X 


X 


J 1 


X 


X 


X 


32 








33 








Q /. 


X 


X 


X 


35 


X 


X 


X 


36 








37 


X 




X 


-58 






X 


39 




X 


X 


40 


X 


X 


X 


41 








42 


X 


X 


X 


43 








44 








45 




X 




46 


X 


X 


X 


47 








48 


X 


X 


X 


49 










X 






51 


X 


X 


X 


52 


X 


X 




53 


X 




X 


54 


X 






55 




X 





X 


X 




X 


X 








X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 










X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 








X 


X 




X 


X 




X 




X 


X 








X 


X 


^^ 


X 






X 








X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 


X 


' X 






X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 








X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 










X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 



JO 








57 




X 


X 


58 




X 


X 


59 








60 




X 


X 


61 








62 








63 








64 








65 








66 






X 


67 






X 


68 


X 




X 


69 


X 




X 


70 








71 


X 




V 


72 


X 


X 


X 


73 


X 


X 


X 


74 


X 


X 


X 


75 






X 


76 


X 


X 


X 


77 


X 


X 


X 


78 




X 




79 








80 


X 


X 


X 


81 




X 


X 


82 








83 


X 


X 


X 


84 




X 


X 


85 


X 


X 




86 


X 


X 


X 


87 








88 




X 


X 


89 








90 




X 


X 


91 








92 






X 


93 








95 








96 








97 






X 


98 








99 









X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


V 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 










X 


X 


X 


X 










X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 




X 




X 


V 


V 


Y 




X 


3; 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




V 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 




X 


X 


X 






X 




X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 
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Table 83 (Continued) 



Book Number Book Number 



Jues . 


1 


2 3 




5 


,6 


7 


8 


Ques . 


12 3 


4 5 


6 


7 


8 


[tem 
No. 


Record- 
keeping 


Bookkeeping 




Xteiii 
No. 


Record- 
keeping 


Bookkeeping 






B 


A U 


B 


B 


B 


A 


A 




B A U 


B B 


B 


A 


A 


100 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


117 


X X 


X X 




X 


X 


lUl 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


118 




X 








102 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


119 








X 




103 




X X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


120 












104 








X 


X 


X 


X 


121 












105 






X 


X 


X 




X 


122 




X 




X 


X 


inc. 
lUo 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


123 












10 / 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


124 












108 






X 


X 




X 


X 


125 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


109 








X 


X 


X 


X 


126 












110 






X 




X 






127 












ill 








X 




X 


X 


128 




X X 


X 




X 


112 




X X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


129 




X 




X 


X 


113 










X 


X 


X 


130 








X 


X 


114 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


131 












115 










X 


X 


X 


132 




X X 


X 






116 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 















Note. The books are: 

1. Baron, H. and Steinfeld, S.C. Clerical Record Keeping, Course I 
(2d ed.). Cincinnati: South-Western^ 1965. 

2. Baron, H. and Steinfeld, S.C. Clerical Record Keeping, Course II 
Cincinnati: South-Western, 1970. 

3. Huffman, H. , Stewart, J.R. and Schneider, E. General Recordkeeping 
(6th ed.). New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971. 

4. Janis, A. and Miller M. Fundamentals of Modern Bookkeeping (First 
Course). New York: Pitman, 1965. 

5. Freeman, M.H. , Hanna, J.M. and Kahn , G. Accounting 10/12 . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1968). 

6. Boyn'ton, L.D., Carlson, P. A., Forkner, H.L., and Swanson, R.M. 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, First-Year Course (23d ed.). Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1967 . 

7. Boynton, L.D., Carlson, P. A., Forkner, H.L. , and Swanson, R.M. 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, Advanced Course (23d ed . ) . Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1968 . 

8. Clow, C.A., MacDonald, R.D., Blanford, J.T., Freeman, M.H., Hanna, 
J.M. and Kahn, G. Gregg Accounting, Advanced Course (2d ed.). New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1969. 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX 

This technical appendix describes the details of sampling of New York City 
and upstate private employers and their employees associated with the ques- 
tionnaire data of this investigation, Governinental employees are not repre- 
sented here but^ instead^ are included among the Labor Department interviews. 
Sampling of New York City Employers and Employees 

The first level of sampling was of private (nongovernmental) employers, 
Then^ within cooperating employers^ employees were sampled. The two succes- 
sive sampling stages and methods are described in turn. 

Sampling of Employers . Economy in the conduct of this investigation could 
have been effected by access to a sample of employers known to employ book- 
keepers. However^ data of that kind are collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on the understanding that individual employers will not be iden- 
tified to any outside agency. Accordingly^ there was no recourse but to 
sample from a population file not subject to that constraint--the computer 
file of all New York City private employers maintained by the New York State 
Department of Commerce--in the foreknowledge that numbers of employers drawn 
from that file would be inapplicable to the present study because they em- 
ploy no bookkeepers. 

The Commerce Department supplied (in the form of a duplicate set of com- 
puter-printed^ gummed mailing labels) a probability sample*^^ of New York City 
private employers stratified by type and size. "Type^^ is represented by ten 
different SICb (Standard Industrial Classifications) and "size'' by six ranges 
of number of employees. Sampling rates from the Commerce Department popula- 
tion file were set so as to supply^ with a modification^ a probabili ty-^in- 
proportion- to-size sample. Strict sampling on that basis was modified to 
provide a somewhat larger number of large firms: firstj because the large 
firm employs more potential respondents to our questionnaire than the small 
firm does; second^ to insure at least some responses from large firms in 
view of the small number of such firms relative to the number of small firms. 
That is^ an overage of large firms could be held in reserve. The sampling 
rates for size of firm are shown in Table 84 on the next page. 

The sample of employers thus drawn^ because of the adjustments^ approxi- 



See Footnote 15^ p. 14. 
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mates one whose probabilities are in proportion to size^ and its size was 
originally predicated on an estimate of the number of questionnaire returns 
that might be secured within the budget for this investigation. From it^ a 
sample strictly proportional to size was dra\^m and a mailing was- sent to the 
selected firms. Returns failed to match the parent distribution for type 
and size and seemed unlikely to do so after reasonable (follow-up) effort 
and time. Therefore^ the remaining sample firms were contacted-- foregoing 
strict proportionality and accepting approximate proportionality. However^ 
tallying of questionnaire retv.rns received in response to a spring 1972 mail- 
ing to an original sample ol more than 700 employers revealed very small fre- 
quencies in some cells (sizes within types of firm). Therefore^ in the fall 
of 1972 a second probability sample of more than 1<.200 employers was drawn 
on the same basis as the first one, but with sampling rates doubled. Differ- 
ent entry points (random starts) were made in the population file of the Com-' 
merce Department to minimize duplication of firms in the two samples. 

Table 84 



Sampling Rates for Size 


of Firm 


No. of 

Employees 


Sampling 
Percentage 


Sampling 
Rate 


0-3, 4-9 


• 2 


1 in 500 


10-99 


.5 


1 in 200 


100-499 


4.0 


1 in 25 


500-999 


10.0 


1 in 10 


1000+ 


20.0 


1 in 5 



Note . To illustrate strict propor- 
tionality, with 55 as the midpoint of 
the 10-99 interval and 300 the mid- 
point of the 100-499 interval, the 
sampling rate from the latter inter- 
val would be about 5^ times (300/55) 
the rate from the former interval; in 
fact, it was 8 times the rate (4. 0/ . 5) . 
Similar upward adjustments were made 
in the still larger firms. 



^^Some duolication is inevitable. For example, if there is only one New 
York City eiaployer of a certain type and size, that employer will necessarily 
turn up in all samples that specify a selection from that cell (type and size). 
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Application of the sampling rates of Table 84 to the spring sample of em- 
ployers is illustrated next for firms of Size D (100-499 employees), calling 
for a 4.0 percent sampling rate. For each SIC group, the upper figure is 
the number of sample firms and the lower one the number in the population 
of ail 197^565 New York Gity private employers as of April 1971.^1 



SIC 01-17 


19-39 40-47 


48-49 


50-59 


60-62 63-67 


70-79+. 
80-89 


80 


Total 


Sample 7 
Pop- 163 


40 10 . 
998 226 


1 
16 


23 
569 


9 8 
204 176 


28 
678 


5 

115 


131 
3, 145 


Entries in 


the population 


file we 


re as 


of early 1971, 


whereas 


our 


samples 



were drawn in the spring and fall of 1972. In the interim some of our sam- 
ple employers had gone out of business or had moved out of the geographical 
limits of New York City (as inferred from return of our mail as undeliver- 
able and from no listing in the phone books of New York City), Of the total 
of 2^010 different employers in the Commerce Department sample (739 in the 
spring and 1,271 in the fall), 197 were identified as inapplicable or ineli- 
gible (out of business, not in New York City, duplicates), leaving a remain- 
der of 1.813 T>otentially pertinent New York City private employers (727 in 
the spring sample and 1,086 in the fall sample). The distribution of that 
sample, by type and size of firm, is displayed in Table 85 (next page). 

Eligible Employers . Table 85 displays the numbers of sample employers 
of various types and sizes who are presumed to have received our mailing. 
Among them, large numbers of ineligibles were anticipated (mainly small firms 
that employ no bookkeepers). To identify ineligibles, the tactic described 
in Footnote 3 was employed, with outcomes as given on page 6 of this report. 

^•'•For many of the cells and for "total" the sample is more than 4 percent 
because of the random entry point for each cell in the population file. For 
example, if a selection of every fifth name (20 percent) in a file of 102 
names starts with the second of the 102, 21, not 20, names will be selected 
(20.8 percent selection rate). 

^^The assumption was that the small firm employs at most one bookkeeper, 
whose duties are probably more extensive in scope than those found under the 
greater specialization in large firms. It was also anticipated that book- 
keeping might often be only a portion of the duties of a small-firm employee. 
Accordingly, inquiry of small firms (0-9 employees) was about employment of 
any person whose duties include bookkeeping. In the larger firms (10-1,0004- 
employees), on the other hand, information was requested only from entry- 
id 
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Table 85 

Distribution of Potentially Eligible New York City Employers, ,by Type and Size 



Standard Industrial 


Number of Employee^ 


A 
0-3 


B 
4-9 


C 

10-99 


D 

100-499 


E 

500-999 


F 

1000+ 


Total 


Agriculture, Mining, 
Contract Construction 
(SIC 01-17) 


31 


13 


27 


11 


3 


0 


85 


Manufacturing (SIC 19-39) 


41 


34 


171 


67 


19 


13 


345 


Transportation (SIC 40-47) 


15 


10 


20 


17 


5 


7 


74 


Communication and electric, 
gas, and sanitary services 
(SIC 48-49) 




1 


2 


2 


1 


4 


12 


Wholesale and retail trade 
(SIC 50-59) 


189 


105 


170 


39 


12 


10 


525 


Banking, other credit agen- 
cies, security and commod- 
ity brokers, dealers, ex- 
changes, and services (SIC 
60-62) 


8 


5 


10 


13 


10 


15 


61 


Insurance and real estate 
(SIC 63-67) 


111 


24 


26 


15 


6 


5 


187 


Services (nonpro f es s iona 1 ) 
(SIC 70-79) 


95 


40 


65 


23 


10 


8 


241 


Services (medical and other 
health) (SIC 80) 


48 


7 


6 


8 


8 


10 


87 


Services (other: legal, edu- 
cational, e;tcO (SIC 81-89) 


115 


19 


38 


16 


6 


2 


196 


Total 


655 


258 


535 


211 


80 


74 


1813 



Since the spring and fall samples were drawn from the same population 
file, it was judged statistically sound (in order to save the personnel and 
other costs of phoning 691 small firms in the fall sample of 1,086 firms) 
to apply the spring percentages of ineligibility to the fall sample of small 
firms (Sizes A and B, 0-3 and 4-9 employees). The larger firms in both sam- 
ples were also phoned (for the reasons given on page 16), and a number were 
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level persons. It may be mentioned in passing that very large proportions 
of ineligibility were found among realtors (SIC 65), very often consisting 
of a landlord of one or more buildings conducting his business singlehandedly 
out of his own home or apartment. 
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identified who either employed no entry-level bookkeeping personnel or whose 
accounting operations were conducted outside New York City. 

In svim^ an original sample of 2^010 employers was reduced to 1^813 dis- 
tributed as shown in Table 85^ and they^ in turn^ to 731 "eligible" employ- 
ers^ defined as: (a) conducting their accounting operations in New York 
City and as (b) in small firms^ employing any person whose duties include 
bookkeeping and^ in larger firms^ employing at least one full-time^ entry- 
level bookkeeper. The distribution of these 731 eligible firms by type and 
size is shown in Table 86. 



Table 86 

Distribution of Eligible Employer Units by Type and Size 



SIC* 






Number 


of Employees 




Total 


A 
0-3 


B 
4-9 


C 

10-99 


D 

100-499 


E 

500-999 


F 

1000+ 


01-17 


5 


2 


12 


5 


3 


0 


27 


19-39 


5 


8 


95 


48 


13 


9 


178 


40-47 


0 


1 


12 


14 


3 


5 


35 


48-49 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


4 


7 


50-59 


23 


37 


83 


26 


9 


9 


187 


60-62 


3 


0 


7 


11 


8 


15 


44 


63-67 


20 


8 


8 


10 


5 


4 


55 


70-79 


17 


14 


34 


18 


10 


6 


99 


80" 


15 


2 


3 


8 


8 


10 


46 


81-89 


18 


_3 


13 


12 


_5 


_2 


53 


Total 


106 


75 


267 


154 


65 


64 


731 



See Table 85., p. 212^ for SIC descriptions. 



Sampling of Employees . It was anticipated that small employers (up to 9 
employees) would be unlikely to employ more than one bookkeeper. The cover 
letter to firms of Sizes A and B (see p. 228) was therefore accompanied by 
a copy of the questionnaire and associated -materials and included the re- 
quest that the enclosures be given to the bookkeeper employed. The larger 
firms (C-F^ 10-1^000+ employees) were sent only a cover letter^ plus a list 
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of illustrative entry- level job titles (see pp, 227^ 229) --without accompany- 
ing questionnaire. On the heels of delivery of that letter^ each employer 
was phoned and^ upon his agreement to cooperate^ an appropriate sample of his 
entry- level bookkeepers was selected. In shorty just as employers were se- 
lected at random from Commerce Department files, so were employees Xvrithin 
firms sampled at random, according to the sampling plan shown in Table 87,^^ 

Table 87 

Sampling of Employees Within Employer Units 



No* of Size 

Ent. Lev. 

Bkkprs. G D E F 



1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


2(1) 


4 


4 


5-6 


4(1) 


7-10 


5(2) 


11-15 


7(4) 


16-19 


9(5) 


20-29 


13(7) 


30-49 


20(10) 


50-75 


32(16) 


76-99 




100-149 




150-249 




250-499 




500-999 





1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2(1) 


2(1) 


2(1) 


2(1) 


2(1) 


2(1) 


2(1) 


2(1) 


2(1) 


3(2) 


2(1) 


2(1) 


4(2) 


2(1) 


2(1) 


5(3) 


3(2) 


2(1) 


8(4) 


4(2) 


2(1) 


13(7) 


5(3) 


3(2) 


18(9) 


6(3) 


4(2) 


25(13) 


9(5) 


5(3) 


25(13) 


13(7) 


6(3) 




20(10) 


10(5) 



38(19) 19(10) 
38(19) 



^^Upon telephone contact with an employer and his expression of willing- 
ness to cooperate, the nimiber of entry- level bookkeepers and their names or 
initials were solicited. Then, persons were selected from that list (using 
a table of random numbers), according to the sampling plan displayed in Ta- 
ble 87. If^ for example, a firm of Size C employed 13 entry-level bookkeep- 
ers, 7 of those 13 were selected, plus 4 (half as many) alternates as poten- 
tial replacements for any of the original 7 who might not wish to complete 
our questionnaire. The appropriate materials were then mailed to the em- 
ployer for distribution to the selected employees. As returns were received 
the sender's names were checked off against our file records of their names 
or initials. 
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Employee sampling (Table 87) was with probabilities approximately inverse- 
ly proportional to employer-selection rates^ so as to yield approximately 
equal probability of selection for all entry-level bookkeepers within each 
of the six size classes--with one mandatory modification: in firms with 
more than one entry- level bookkeeper^ minimum sample size was two. 

STjmmarizing on New York City sampling procedures^ within the six size 
classes all employers had an approximately equal probability of selection 
and, within employers, all entry-level bookkeepers had an approximately equal 
probability of selection. 

Upstate Sampling 

Employer sampling in each of the three small upstate cities (Auburn, Ba- 
tavia, Elmira--designated to the investigator by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education) was in proportion to the 1970 census data on population 
in these cities, distributed as follows: Auburn 70, Batavia 40, Elmira 80-- 
for a total of 190 employers. Sampling was done from the yellow pages of 
the phone books for these cities. Every n yellow page was selected (n 
varying with the number of employers to be selected in relation to the total 
niamber of yellow pages in that phonebook: e.g., every page in phonebook X, 
every fourth page in phonebook Y, etc.). Within yellow pages, a random se- 
lection of a particular listing was made, using a table of random numbers 
and counting duplicate listings of the same employer as a single listing. 
The foregoing procedures would yield a probability sample under the condi- 
tion of a nearly equal nuraber of discrete listings on each page* Varying 
amounts of display advertising on certain pages violate that condition. 
However, the effort of counting discrete listings throughout each book, 
rather than working on a page-by-page basis, was not felt worthwhile--not 
judged likely to generate a sample materially different from that resulting 
from selection on every n^^ page. 

Predicated on the assumption that small city equals small firm equals one 
bookkeeping employee, a questionnaire and associated materials were mailed 
to each of the 190 employers, who were then followed up by telephone by the 
staff of our sister Institute at Cornell University. As anticipated, num- 
bers of the employers contacted by phone reported that they employed no 
bookkeepers, thereby reducing the original sample of 190 employers to 101 
eligible employers. In the absence of official (Department of Commerce) 
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classification of these employers by type and size^ a best estimate of SIC 
was made by the New York State Department of Labor on the basis of the yellow- 
page classification and full firm name of each employer, supplied by the prin- 
cipal investigator. Size information (number of employees) could not be se- 
cured. The SIC distribution of the 101 eligible upstate employers, by city, 
is given in Table 88. 

Table 88 

SIC Distribution of Eligible Upstate Employers 

(By city) 



a 

SIC 


Auburn 


Batavia 


Elmira 


Total 


01-17 


3 


3 


2 


8 


19-39 


3 


2 


1 


6 


40-47 


2 


1 


1 


4 


48-49 


1 


3 


1 


5 


50-59 


13 


11 


19 


43 


60-62 


1 


0 


1 


2 


63-67 


3 


2 


2 


7 


70-79 


7 


3 


8 


18 


80 


1 


1 


0 


2 


81-89 


_2 


_2 


•_2 


6 


Total 


36 


28 


37 


101 



^See Table 85, p. 212, for SIC definitions. 



Response Rates 

Of the 731 eligible New York City employers, 163 flatly refused to coop- 
erate, leaving a potentially cooperative group of 568 employers: ones who 
supplied a list of entry-level bookkeepers and to whom questionnaires were 
sent for distribution to designated employees* Among these 568, 231 were 
not heard from further, despite telephone follow up. Whether the contact 
person (owner, manager, personnel director, director of accounting, vice- 
president for finance, office manager, head bookkeeper, et al.) discarded 
our questionnaire(s) upon receipt or whether the questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to employees as requested, but not completed by them, is not known. 
At least one completed questionnaire was received from eachof the remaining 337 
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employers* In New York City the response rate from potentially eligible em- 
ployers is, then, A6.1 percent (337/731), and from potentially responsive em- 
ployers, 59*3 percent (337/568) ♦ A summary accounting for New York City pri- 
vate employers consists of: 



Potentially eligible 1813 

Less ineligible 

Unreachable 176 
No en try- level bkkprs. 906 
Total ineligible 1082 



Actually eligible 731 

Less refused to cooperate 163 

Potentially responsive 568 

Less not heard from 231 

No. of employers heard from 337 



To the 568 potentially responsive employers, a total of 1,191 question- 
naires was sent. From some of these employers, nothing was returned; from 
others, all selected persons responded; from still others, some but not all 
employees responded. Of the total distributed, 597 usable returns were re- 
ceived, for an employee response rate of 50,1 percent (597/1191). It may 
be mentioned in passing that the spring and fall response rates were virtu- 
ally identical, both for employers and employees. 

The distribution of New York City employer and employee responses, by SIG 
and size, is shown in Table 90 (next rage). 

Upstate, 39 responses were received from 56 employers: 1 from each of 
53 different employers and 2 from each of 3 other employers. The employer 
response rate is 53.4 percent (56/101), and the employee response rate is 
56*7 percent (59/104). The employers of these 59 respondents are distrib- 
uted by SIC as displayed in Table 89. 

Table 89 

SIC Distribution of 59 Upstate Responses 
01-17 19-J'J 40-47 48-49 50-59 60-62 63-67 70-79 80 81-89 Total 
45 0 3 28 2 6 812 59 



As is evident frot" the totals of the size columns of Table 90 (next page), 
the smaller firms each respondent tended to represent a different employer. 
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As employer size increases^ so do respondents per employer: about 1.5 re- 
spondents per firm of Size about 1.8 for firms of Size D; about 2.1 for 
firms of Size E, and about 3.1 for firms of Size F. As is evident from the 
totals of the SIC rows of Table 90^ in SIC 01-17 (mainly Contract Construc- 
tion), the tendency is toward one beginning bookkeeper employed by each such 
employer; at the other extreme^ employers in SIC 48-49 (Communication and 
Public Utilities) are substantial users of beginning bookkeepers; to a some- 
what lesser extent, so are those in "paperwork" areas (banking and allied 
areas, insurance^ stock brokerage) . 

Of special note in relation to the coverage of types and sizes found among 
our returns: with but two exceptions, every nonzero "eligible" cell (Table 86) 
is paralleled by a nonzero ''returns" cell (Table 90). 

Table 90 

Distribution, by SIC and Size, of New York City Employer/Employee Respondents 

a 

(Frequencies shown as: Employer/Employee) 



Size 



SIC 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


Total 




0-3 


4-9 


10-99 


100-499 


500-999 


1000+ 




01-17 


2/2 


1/1 


6/7 


3/4 


1/1 


0 


13/15 


19-39 


0 


4/5 


48/57 


16/29 


10/21 


3/9 


81/121 


40-47 


0 


1/1 


6/11 


8/16 


2/3 


3/6 


20/37 


48-49 


0 


0 


0 


2/4 


1/3 


2/22 


5/29 


50-59 


11/11 


11/11 


41/66 


11/21 


2/12 


6/13 


82/134 


60-62 


0 


0 


4/7 


5/9 


6/13 


11/28 


26/57 


63-67 


8/11 


1/1 


5/18 


6/8 


5/11 


2/5 


27/54 


70-79 


3/3 


4/4 


18/31 


7/11 


4/10 


3/9 


39/68 


80 


2/2 


0 


2/4 


7/13 


5/6 


8/19 


24/44 


81-89 


3/3 


1/1 


5/8 


5/9 


4/7 


2/10 


20/38 


Total 


29/32 


23/24 


135/209 


70/124 


40/87 


40/121 


337/597 



The table is read as follows: At the intersection of SIC 81-89 with Size 
F, 2/10 means that questionnaires were received from 10 different bookkeepers 
employed by 2 different employers. 



See Table 85, p. 212, for SIC descriptions. 
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Generalizability of Findings to All Entry-Level Bookkeepers 

As given in the body of this report, respondents consisted of all levels 
of accounting personnel from the lowliest clerks to company comptrollers; 
and findings that vary with job-responsibility level are reported as such. 
The central question is: Do our findings represent the "world" of bookkeep- 
ing employment and, .v'j.thin it, the subclass of entry-level employees to 
which this investigation was primarily addressed? 

A first answer to that question Is a matter of definition of the popula- 
tion of which our respondents are members; namely, all persons who would have 
been respondents had a complete census been undertaken. That is^ temporar- 
ily setting aside the problem of nonresponse (employers and employees in the 
sample who did not cooperate), the bases for drawing the sample, explained 
in detail earlier in this technical appendix, necessarily make the respon- 
dents representative of those who would have responded had all New York 
City private employers been approached. On that issue, representativeness 
is defined by the sampling procedures that were employed. 

Consider, next, nonresponse. The fundamental issue of the generalizabil- 
ity of sample findings to the defined population of bookkeeping activities 
rests on whether the job activities of respondents and ncnrespondents dif- 
fer. One standard test of that issue assumes that the tardy respondent who 
has to be nagged or otherwise pressed to respond may be taken to stand for 
unwillingness at the level of nonresponse (for whatever reasons). On that 
prevailing assumption, comparison of findings from early and late respon- 
dents provides the appropriate test. Such a test could not be adopted here 
because tardiness was not uniform across employers according to size (total 
number of employees). For the smaller employers, reaching the right company 
officer and, in turn, one or more of his few bookkeepers was swiftly accom- 
plished; questionnaire returns from such employees tended to arrive early. 
For the larger employers, on the other hand, endless telephoning over a 
period of days and even weeks was often required to reach the company offi- 
cer who could take responsibility for allowing access to bookkeeping person- 
nel; and then it could take days and even weeks for that company officer to 
have in hand a list of all pertinent employees (from a number of departments 
or divisions in the firm or at a number of geographic locations), from which 
a sample could be drawn. Thus, returns from larger employers were late in • 
arriving. As a result, early vs. late is not, in this instance^^ an index of 
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unwillingnesij to cooperate but^ instead^ a built-in characteristic of size 
of firm. Accordingly^ any comparison of early with late respondents would 
reveal not the job activities of hypothefsised nonrespondents^ but rather the 
job-activity differences associated with size of firm. 

As an alternative test^ consider the reasons for nonresponse- -determined 
during many hundreds of phone conversations with employeirs and employees and 
revealing no instances of unique job activities. Instead^ company noncoop- 
eration took such forms as: We're just too busy or Company policy forbids 
participation or We can't favor some employees over others; you'd have to 
send us a questionnaire for everyone [which we could not do without violat- 
ing sampling requirements] or Vie' re in the middle of changing our whole ac- 
counting system; and so on in that vein. Employee noncoopexation was char- 
acterized by such comments as: She's on vacation or He's been switched to 
another department or She doesn't work for us any more or Gee^ I just for- 
got or I'm really too busy or You don't need me; Miss Evans sent back your 
quest io'uuaire^ and we all do the same thing around here; and so on in simi- 
lar vein. None of our many hundreds of phone conversations suggested dis- 
tinctive job duties among uncooperative employers or employees. It is there- 
fore judged that nonresponse has not affected our findings. 

Another kind of question about generalizability arises from an inquiry 
into entry- level emplojmient that happened to secure numbers of responses 
from higher-level persons as well. There is^ however^ no population distri- 
bution against which respondent distributions for job level could be compared. 
Thus: although 20 percent of our respondents are "clerks^" this is not to 
say that 20 percent of all bookkeeping/accounting employees are clerks; al- 
though 70 percent of our respondents prepare credit memos^ this does not 
mean that 70 percent of all bookkeeping/accounting employees prepare credit 
memos. In shorty our findings across all 597 New York City questionnaire 
respondents are not a mirror of all emplojmient in the field. Instead^ it 
seems reasonable to assume that the respondents at the various job levels 
do represent those at those job levels — were a sample to have been drawn 
from a population so defined. 

What is generalizable^ then^ are findings pertaining to subclasses of re- 
spondents: e.g., those for educational and work- experience background in 
relation to job level and job duties and those that discriminate between 
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entry-level and higher-level employment and background characteristics* 
Illustratively: Recordkeeping students infrequently secure bookkeeping 
employment; New York City respondents with no job-relevant schooling do 
as well as those with only high school training; 3 percent of entry-level 
persons but 24 percent of higher-level persons "close income and expense 
accounts" --and so on into the very many findings for various subclasses of 
respondents. 

In summary, without any claim for representativeness of" findings across 
all 597 NYC respondents, those for various subclasses identified in ways 
pertinent to curriculum modification for entry-level employment appear to 
be usable for that purpose. * 
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Labor Department Job Description of Advanced Computerization 



Oi vision ol f'njp J <J,v<ii<'(U 

JOJ] AiNALYSIS SCni'^ULl:: 

1. KM ah. ,inl) TitlQ SmOiL,/.. QCOII limiCLQL rfuK --C A S [r/Ri:Cr:i VA OLSS 

2. ind. Ass^ifji, l'IhQlc:;ale_liacLG__ 



0MB ^^\-mr/ 



3. SIC ccKlu(s) and TitU'(s) 509 2 > Pc tro loiiin and rptroleuia Products 



to 

CO 



i'i 

n i 



JOB SL^i!MARV: 



Revicvjs, totals J proves, and codes cash-reccipta memoranda 
(reniitbancc advices) for co'jiputeriKation, posts cash-receipta 
data to computer, usin£T 2260 Ditip.lay Station, identifies 
and IIgLb over and short payments for follow-up, and per- 
forifis related clerical tciriks* 



5. Job Definitions: 



Prooosson r^rizh-^roceiyA.-z source docuri-.ents for ooViOutoriKation 
and posts to co::ji.otor, urdn.^ 2260 l)i£:*}>Ljy v)t:.itiou: Rovlwr^ pay- 
me 1 i t :i- r c c C5 i ve :i :td vA c.-*^' ( (: ccm-.v- nr-^: 1 1 on ) i* o r c o.ni pi oio: \ v v n , H -- 
coiii[m(.cr: later- tv-h'-Jr, urLnf- r/idjn^^ ic^chivo^ and conri^rer. for 
accii..\".oy Miih tapo3 receive J '/.-i.th advic--^:, Hakes ccxrcciionG a:^ 
necc::;rnry. Entrr-j": inl i:ir.l:; i^ad idr?:il.:i:yi^=/ codes on advice.^ and 
cover ciiO'jt, rerLrrir:; to code boo]: as ?.oc:-v:JKary , Xirts reve2\vlnrr 
entries n.^.tfdoj to oloar sir .11 itorns, :iuch a^i tirjo di.t-uounti: not 
taken. r:C'proj;:-ori rr.yn on tycevriter-shyJ.c kciyhocird of 2260 j:i:-T U:;y 
StiVt-ViiU (u) C'i'US.* Judex to appear on to] o virion- tyj.e cscr«?pn. 
Selects ;n:d tyjvro indc>: nuniber for catc-:ory of pcrjiucwts h-oinf; 
proccHKi.ii to (^fiunc p-.ppropri'.te blank foiir; to appear on scireen, 
Dcpi'esr-or: ko;/^ to j.iovo Cin^^i-vr (g) to starting point en screen and 
dcprenoes keys: to display duLc, identifying;; codes, end amount r; 
on icvc'jn, D^pre.^i^es keys to display ncu blanks as nocessiaty and 
to displtiy autcniiiti cally cohnuted :;ub-totals and tot-ilj^. ObErr'/es 
screen for sij-nal that entrien do not balance and for other cor:-- 
put e r- p-:* r L nvic d c r r o r h i ^3 n al s , Red i u p]. r.y s c or.pl e t n d entries 0 n 
2 err.- 0:1.^ and ccniprre?^ Iti dot:^il vit'n t'ovrce dooun&nts to lor^ate 
errors, backspaccis to reach cri'ontuu^-i t-iLlvj' en scic-'jn avii typ^.^o 
in corrected t-^ntry. Prossics key bo feed cciiipletGd ar.d correcton 
entris:-^ into cor<pVitp.r for clGOtrcnic data ]irocessin£, rccr.rdin.j, 
and jtorar-e. Cor;p3:ros pa2.^i:!onts-receivod advices with custo.n;or- 
charge lisLin^jr to identify over and e'horl paj^i^nts and notifies 
desi^nat-d pe.rsoriUCil by j:iguio. Ans;/3rs phone? inquiries rCijardijig 
ca^^h-reoeipts n.-^.ttjrs, 



ERIC 



7. General Education 

a. Elementary ft H lnh school. 

b. College ^courues 



8. Vocational preparation 

a. College 1 year courses 
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SENIOR AGCOUNTiriG CLERK-CASII/RECEIVABLES 
Sched. #352-700-. 57-5 



courses. 



any 



Colle/^e Accounting 



b. Vocational Education ^ir 



.courses. 



c. Apprenticeship., 



ERIC 



11. 



d, inplant Training^ 



e. on-the-job Training 6L hours 



One year as BUNKER BILLING CLERK (SE) or 3 years in 
f» performa-nce on other .Tnhs any jobs in accounting field in other Estaba. 



9. RxDorionce .^nm^ as ftF. 



10. orientation 



2 dayfl. 



Licenses, etc. 



12, Relation to other jobs and Workers 

promot ion: Prom R^^nVPT^ Rill-ing Olerk 



. TO Sr. Acct. Cl erk - Accountg-Receiva ble 



Transfers: From Cnn^ pa>-n>.1 p Pn.git-lnn I' n nthnr .gee - to jjogparal"!-' e Position in other aectiona 

tions of Treasurer Dept. of Treasurers^ Dept. 
supervision Received f^nf>tion Head ] 



supervision Qiven 



None 



13. Machines^ Tools^ Equipment^ and Work Aids 

2 260 D:uri\l:i V--gjk-ljlion - A tablc-DiDuntod device dericned to feed data into 
an electronic computer for both proceGsin^j (e.g. effecting aritbjaetic 
calculationLO and storafr,o, and to retrieve the stored or processed information 
frooi the co^r-^uter. Lcdf,cr data is stored oh ivacnotic tape but hard-copy 
accounting docunicnts are printed oLit and ret?dl.ed for historical roferonce. 
The display station con>sir.ts of a tyjie-vriter-r byle key-board and an eleven- 
inch Q3^bodv---^:£j?.nbfi siii.rllar to a television picttrro tube. As inf onn/i Lion 
is entered or" retrieved via the Iroj' board it appears for in£^p?otion as a 
acne.cn on tho face of the tub-. A screen vv^y be a cc:rr;plot3 assei.ibly of in- 
foriration, such a:^ an index of nuuierical codeC; or it rr^y be a display of 
blank lines and colunuis to br; filled in \/ith appropriate data by the oparator, 
A point of light, knovm as a CiirjLcr, indinatos the spot on the screen at 
which a letter or other G\rjbol will appear if one of the keys is deprc:.ncd. 
The curpor ccj\ be moved to t]ie desired spot on the screen by pressing the 
space bar, back-space key, etc., jast as the carriage would be moved on a 

typewriter^^^^^^ to the ucual alphabetical, nujr.erical, back-space, shift, 
and other keys and bars of a typei.Titer, the keyboard includes special- 
purpose buttons to activate the conii-ruter printer, to enter data ante the 
coni^vater, to nove the cursor, and to flash retrieved data onto tho screen. 
There are also soecial keys to erase a screen or portions of at. The ais- ^ 
play station is mnufactured by -the International Business Machines Corporation. 



SENIOR ACCOUNTING CLEiiK-CASll/ffiCElVABLES 
Sched. // 352-700-57-5 

Description of Tasks; 

1. Prepares cash-receipts data for computcrir.ation: Receives batched Rom tt q u e a 
Advice;? and related papers froin Treasurer 'a DeprLrtmcnt for procossing. 
Separatee outside-cui^Lomer advices from SiffiLiate-cor.pany advices to facilitate 
distribution of bookkecjang entries to proper accoimts. Totals remittance 
aiBounts daily, ufsing adding rrLicliine, and compares batch totals v/ith adding-iua- 
chine tapes received with batches to verify accuracy. Compares remittance 
advices and tapes item by item to locate error if difference is found, and 
makes corrections or advises appropriate personnel of need for correction, 
Ei^ters identifying codes on remittance advices, referring to code book if neoes- 
cary. Scans advices and attacbnents for completeness and searches files or 
contacts appropriate personnel -to obtain missing data, such as invoice numbers. 
Lists reversinj^ entries for subsequent coipputerization to cJ.ear small items, 
such as tame discounts not taken by customer b2cause of expiration of discount 
period. Records date, identifying codes, and totals on cover sheet, sub- 
tracts adjustments from total or vice versa, and ejitcrs adjusted total to 
provide control for use of company accounting personnel. Assembles papers 

for posti!]?^ to computer. 

2. Posts cash-receipts data to compiter: Arranges reinlttance--advice batches 
and related papers on desk alongside 2260 Display Stat ion for coavenience in 
processing, Switches on display station. Tyi^cifi. identifying code of 

I n i t i al l :.:a t i on C r i t 1 a index and presses "enter" key to cause index to appear 
Cathodo-:iay Tube . Selects index n-imbcr for type of batch being processed j- 
such as "dollar receipts" or "sterling receipts." Types index munber and 
depresses key to cause corres])onding Screen to appear. Depresses keys and/ 
or bars to move Curr- or to starting position on- screen. Transcribes (types) 
batch total from adding-inachine tapO to screen. Moves cursor to specified 
line and enters amount and identifying number of first remittance advice. 
Moves to next Inne, enters next remittance, and repeats procedure lintil all 
lines are used. Depresses key to replace completed screen vath bl^ink screen 
shov/ing electronically computed sub-total at top. Repeats procedure until all 
remittanceyhave been entered. Back-spaces and re- types as necessary to correct 
erroneous entry, Enters date and initials upon completion of final screen 
and depresses key to effect computation and screening of re:idttance--entry 
total. Observes screen for "Pack /batch/ does not balance" signal indicating 
difference betv/een tape total and entry total. Presses keys to display 
completed screens one at a time if unbalance. is signalled and compares entries^ 
item by item, v/ith remittance advices to ].ocate error. Makes corrections as 
necessary. Presses key to display Bookinr^ Crltreria index. Selects appropriate 
criterion and presses ]:ey to display corresponding screen. Enters (types) 
date, initials, account niunber, and identifying codes. Observes screen for 
error signals and makes corrections as necessary. Presses key to feed com-- 
pj.eted entries into computer for electronic data processing and recording. 
Notifies- designated co-uorkcr of need for service wlien^- system malfunctions. 

{20%) 

3. Identifies and lists over and short payments f-'.r follow-up: Compares 
amounts on remittance advices with computer printout of customer charges to 
i d entif }' over and s)iort payments. Prepares memos of over and short payments 
and forwards copies to dosiignated personnel in Controller's and Treasure: 
Departments for action. Pjiters for reference on m.emos, from memory or by 
consulting list, names of employees responsible for follow-up. 

(10^0 

4- Performs iiascoll.xneous related clerical tasks; ilnsv/crs phone inquiries 
from Treasurer's Department regarding cash-receipts matters. Carries out 
other special assignments as directed by Section Head. 

(10?;) 
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17. General Coui^'ients 
Re : ]JiOmJj;i,^]2CV2^ 

This job, after a recent restructuring, represents the firGt step in 
a teclmolof^ical revolution in cc.T.i)utJ5ri:''.ed accounting. Tho chan^-.j over 
should {^ivo \iO a fair!ly ^ood picture of hov/ ether bookkoepint; j Dbr.j in this 
establii:hi:!Ci3it — and ultiniately in i-'iuch of industry as a whole — \.lll look 
after tho introdaction of the CFvT (cathode--ray tube) for direct input of 
accounting: data to the electronic coinputor. It ifi exj^ected that about 90/5 
of the firu^s accountin,i data irill be entered by this means. 

Prior to the convvrcion, the SEiIIOR ACG(rJ^IT:L^^:i CLERi^-CASll/RECSIVABLES 
prepared, coded, checked, and Uilanccd d'^bailod joui-'nal^of cai^h receipts for 
trannci'iption hy Ktypauoh Opera tc.rc to j^unchei oardr; for coriputer input. 
Today the papcr-rrnd-p-ncil j our.TjJ.izin^ lias been eliminated and ths clork 
posts car-:h receipts directly fro::; r^^jurce docujnsnts to the coniputerized 
lede,er, ui..Ui:iin;;5 the CRT 2260 Di;=.play vStatK)n. Tho preparation of punched 
cards as aii intcriiiediato stop is no lon-:;or necos?ary. 

The cliangoover vjae scheda].od to take place in in,ld-Aprj.l 1972 biit 
technical difficultiop v.dth electronic oqui}. r.ent and pro^^r.itrmng forced 
postpone:v,cnt . This particular job v?as finally convorted in August. The 
other bookkeeping-related jobs in tho Aviation-M-irine Section will be con- 
verted to direct input by about April 1, 1973 £tnd those in the Car{;o- 
Tradin|3-anrl~Supply SecKion by — it is c:cpccLed — year end. Msani/liilc, 
most booldcecpcrs in the tv;o sections are getting in-sorv,i.ce training on 
the CRT. 

The Syc tc:.is .^alyst-Ac count aXit team v;hich is guidin[; the devel.opcent 
of the nevr ftyntem explained to us the reasons for tho chann;cover and its 
probable effect on labor-ir.:irkct der.r.andj job duties^ hirlnf; requircrncnts^ and 
account in.r: 'procedures . Tho purpose, they epphasisicd, is not to cut expenses. 
Rill her, it is to iriprove the tiiiielinoss and availability of data — or, as 
another Accountant orpresscd it. to expedite the retrieval of critical 
accountiuf^ iMfor3n.?.tion. The CRT sk.ips the keypunch step and thus offers 
instant input, }3y giving direct access to the co:aputor data banlc via its 
koybor,rd it alpo nakes possible instant retrieval. Once the entire account- 
ing system is on lino \.rith the CRT, oven a coi^^psny-vride balance sheet as of 
one pa r 1 1 cu 1 a r in o;' \c n t c ould con c e i vably be c b L ai n od by pun ch i ng tho keys 
Ox the dir. pi ay station v/ith instructions to tlie coinputer to print it forth- 
with, 1^0 iflji'o need to uait till tho end of the raonth for- a printout. The 
possibilities, moreover, would not be limited to standard compute r-prograra-ned 
reports. T?ius a coripany official i^iight want a breakout of selected data. 
The Bookkeeper or Accountant could search, out the information in tiie data 
bank via the display- station keyboard and viewing screen Then, hy pi^essing 
a button, he could obtain a printout of the specified information in report 
,forn. 

XJlrllQ al} of tliis elir.iinatos the need for such v/orkera as Keypunch and 
Coinpto:::eter Operators there i;ill be little if any change in the demand for 
Bookd'vC^persy according to the development team* As of nov; they see a saving 
of no j:iore than ten to fifteen, percent on bookkecpiTjg jobs. Furtb3rLnore, 
ne-^'ly evolving- jobs in computer ii'aintenance and programcing should offset 
the reduced need in tlie clerical field. 

As for Booldceeper training rcouirejiients, any changes in this area vail 
result froni revised accounting proced\ires dictated by th.e new technology. 
Accounting thooi^y v;ill not be affected — double entry will still be the 
basis of tlis system. Any changes wilH. be in the mechanics and speed of in- 
put and retrieval and in th.= takeo^^er by the computer itself of routine 
calculating, account-- selection, and audi.t- checking tasks. Thus the operator 
can routinely e.iter rav data thrcu^h the CRT without necessarily kno'.vdno: a 
debit from a credit. 
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• Hov.'svGr, backi;iround knoi/ledso is a help, or even a near necei^r^ity, in 
almost any occupation v/alch involves a ^y:itc:i\\tic process. A Cal culatin£-- 
Machine 0]..?rrAor could hardly iivaltiply and dlv.ide on the calculator vdthoat 
at least knoulnn clci'ientary-schooT arltiJi^-^Mc. Even a mechanized L-ookheopor, 
according to the tciiv.i Account'AU' ; £:hould \;n--]er stand bocI'VteDuing thoory and 
practice. Beyond rouL-Jna reccrdin?^., tho so^^hi^ticated nzc of the CRT to 
search out data v;ould call for r^o:?.^ thcoi-etlcal liJiov/ledt;^:^ . 

In addition to bockkcapi.n^. tiviininf;; as such, a bat'ic (not in-depth) 
introduction to coi:'putorrj wouJId lrE;lpful. Practical hands-on rtjriliarity 
vith peripheral cqu5.p:v\ont includin^^ the CRT vould bo val\iab].e and iViif^ht 
woll be! jncorporatcil •]n bookh'eopin^j courcos. The Accountant and the Systenis 
Analyst concai^ in thi^:-. 

Ill a coavo-rsation vdth the Analyst, the team Accoujitant and the AviaticV 
Merino Section He -.id (alco an AccounLant) cicntlonud that certain p'j:r?cnal 
traitG '.all g::,ir\ jviportanco under; tl\o no'j systcii. One of those i?; n:eirory. 
vhich would reduce tirr.c-concuiiun-; dependence on such work aidy as code 
books. 

Anotlier valuable trait v.ould be iiragination, bacaunc CRT bool'kecping 
is not necon^nrily the cut-and-drj ed proccdare it superficially apncarr. to 
be. In on tor ins retric^-'ln^ data the opcrr\tor can b;y"pasf: certain inter- 
mediate stepn; to reach the appropriate data-sitorage area. Iiraginative use 
of avc'dl.'jb].e v^hort cute vlll increase efficiency. 

It j^hould be er:!i!:iasii:ed that bu.^jncss will nob switch to CKT boo3:keopin<^ 
overnight. V.'liile the C^T h.at- teen ured for other purposes for a niLv.ber of 
years, itr, utili'jution in accounl:ln;3 ir; brand-new and vUl take sol^.o devolo];:.:ont. 
So far an we know, only one other couipany — a publ.icher — has tried it, 
and in a lees innovat-ivo vay. Tliat ostablirhinent nrjea it simply as a machine 
for posting fro:u vouchers and previously prepared journals directly into the 
computerised c^-^noval ledt^er (Sec JAS //352-:i00-/;9-l) . Other firms which are 
computerizinf; for the firnt tii:e arc urfinc punched tape and cards, and con- 
tc:nplate nothliif] more adv?\nced than optical scanning. And, of course, sr^utller 
businesses v/i]l still find ::i:inuai or i:;ac)iinc boohkecpini;' more suitable to 
theiir needs. The CHT revolution vd.ll be a slov; one and probably lirated at 
first to ve2\y l?tr^e operations . 
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OFFICE OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
QTY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
UU Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10018 
212/239-7430 



Gentlemen: 



This university needs your cooperation in providing New York City em-, 
ployers with better trained personnel in the fields of recordkeepingj^ 
bookkeeping and accounting. We are working in cooperation with the New 
York State Departments of Coumerce and Labor ^ and your firm tumped up 
as a member of a random sample of all New York City employers. Your 
cooperation with us will take only a few minutes of your time and will 
contribute in the long run to filling your personnel needs. 

Here's the story. Technological developments have influenced the work 
of bookkeepers. But in many instances high school instruction has not 
kept up with these developments. It needs to be updated to bring it 
into closer accord with what today's bookkeepers actually do. 

As a first step in modernizing bookkeeping instruction, The New York 
State Department of Education asked The City University of New York to 
determine the actual job activities of "entry- level" bookkeepers and 
accounting clerks (not data processing personnel). Our interest is no,t 
in the highly experienced full-charge or head bookkeeper who maintains 
a full set of books, but in persons who have job titles like those on 
the enclosed list: persons below the level of full-charge bookkeeper.* 

Here's how you can help. Please prepare a list, by name, of your entry- 
level bookkeepers, as described above. We will phone you in a few days 
and identify over the phone- -using certain random procedures- -a few of 
the persons on your list. Then we will send you a questionnaire for 
each of the persons selected, together with a return envelope and a 
brief explanatory letter for each one. All we ask you to do is to give 
the questionnaires and associated materials to the persons selected and 
to urge them to cooperate with us. 

The cover letter for the employee asks that person to complete the ques- 
tionnaire on his own time. Upon receipt of each completed questionnaire 
in the envelope provided, we will pay the person $3 for his time— amount- 
ing to about 20-30 minutes at most--more often about 10 minutes. 

Participating firms and individuals will not be identified in any way 
in our report. We are interested only in job activities, not in any 
information that could be considered confidential. 

Won't you please prepare a list of your bookkeeping employees. If you 
have it in hand when we phone you within the next few days, we can in a 
matter of minutes carry out the steps described above. 



fs 

Enc. Job title list 



Sincerely yours 
Leonard J. West 

Professor and Project Director 



COVER LETTER TO LARGE EMPLOYERS 
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OFFICE OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
aiY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
lAll Broadway. New York. N. Y. 10018 
212/239-7430 



Gentlemen: 



This University needs your cooperation in a project designed to provide 
New York City employers with better trained personnel in the fields of 
recordkeeping, bookkeeping and accounting. We are working with the New 
York State Departments of Commerce and Labor, and your firm turned up 
as a member of a random sample of all New York City employers. Your 
cooperation with us will take only a moment of your time and will con- 
tribute in the long run to filling your personnel needs. 

Here's the story. Technological developments have influenced the work 
of bookkeepers. But in many instances high school instruction has not 
kept up with these developments. It needs to be updated to bring it 
Into closer accord with what today's bookkeepers actually do. 

As a first step in modernizing bookkeeping instruction, the New York 
State Department of Education asked The City University of New York to 
determine the actual job activities of entry-level bookkeepers and ac- 
counting clerks and of the person in the small firm whose duties in- 
clude, but are not necessarily confined to, bookkeeping. 

Here's how you can help. Just ask your employee whose duties include 
bookkeeping to complete the questionnaire on his o\Tn time. If there 
is more than one such person, give it to the less experienced employee, 
together with the enclosed cover letter addressed "Dear Bookkeeper" and 
the return envelope. As stated in that cover letter, upon receipt of 
a completed questionnaire, we will pay the person $3 for his or her time. 

Participating firms and individuals will not be identified in any way 
in our report. We are interested only in job activities, not in any 
Information that could be considered confidential. 

please give your bookkeeping employee the questionnaire and cover let- 
ter inside the return envelope and urge that person to complete the 
questionnaire promptly and return it to us. Should you or your book- 
keeping employee have any questions, phone me at 239-7430. 

Sincerely yours 



fs 

Encs. 3 



Leonard J. West 

Professor and Project Director 



Questionnaire 

Cover Itr. for bookkeeper 

Return envelope 



COVER LETTER TO SMALL EMPLOYERS 



ERIC 
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T1('PICAL ENTRY-LEVEL RECORDKEEPING/BOOKKEEPING JOB TITLES 



General Titles 

ACCOUNT CLASSIFICATION CLERK 

ACCOUNTING CLERK 

Accounts payable clerk 
Accounts receivable clerk 
Advance payment clerk 
Cash posting clerk 

AUDIT CLERK 

BALANCE CLERK 

BANK RECONCILIATION CLERK 

BILLING CLERK 

Bill of lading clerk 
Invoice clerk 

BOOKKEEPING MACHINE OPERATOR 

COST CLERK 

Auto cost record clerk 
Labor classification clerk 
Operating cost clerk 

CLASSIFICATION CONTROL CLERK 

GENERAL LEDGER BOOKKEEPER 

INSURANCE CLERK 

PAYROLL CLERK 

POSTING CLERK 

Cash journal clerk 
Journal clerk 
Order ledger clerk 
Posting clerk, stock record 
Sales distribution clerk 
Sales entry clerk 



[Additional Specialized Titles! 

BANKING 

Accounti:ig clerk, payroll 
Accounting clerk, trust 
Christmas Club bookkeeper 
City cash collection clerk 
Coramodity loan clerk 
Discount bookkeeper 
Interest accrual bookkeeper 
Investment bonds bookkeeper 
Reconcilement clerk 
Safe deposit box bookkeeper 
Savings bookkeeper 
Trust bookkeeper 
Trust investment clerk 

HOTEL and RESTAURANT 
Night auditor 
Sales distribution clerk 

INSURANCE 

Abstract examination clerk 

Bank ledger clerk 

Commission auditor 

Dividend deposit voucher quoter 

FHA loan auditor 

Medical voucher clerk 

Ktortgage loan computation clerk 

Real Jistate expense posting clerk 

Remittance auditor 

Rent and miscellaneous remittance clerk 
Revolving fund clerk 

LIOTI^ HEAT and POWER 

Account information clerk 
Billing control clerk 
Bill recapitulation clerk 
Chart calculator 
Construction ledger clerk 
Cost estimating clerk 
Distribution accounting clerk 
Fixed capital"; clerk 
Tax record clerk 

HUNTING, PUBLISHING and COMMUNICATIONS 
Circulation bookkeeper 
Classified advertising bookkeeper 
Toll billing clerk 

TRANSPORTATION 

Branch agencies order clerk 

VmOLESALE and RETAIL TRADE 
Mail order biller 



ENCLOSURE TO LARGE-FIRM COVER LETTER 
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Fall 1972 



Dear Bookkeeper: 

This University is trying to improve the training of book- 
keepers. To do so, we need to determine what today's book- 
keepers actually do. 

You can help us by telling us what you do on your job. For 
that purpose we have enclosed a questionnaire and a return 
envelope. The questionnaire takes about 20-30 minutes to 
complete. When we receive your completed questionnalke^ we 
will pay you $3 for the time you have spent. 

You will notice that the descriptions of job activities that 
begin on the second page of the questionnaire are grouped in- 
to separate sections, under separate headings. Even though 
the heading might not seem to apply to you, it is especially 
Important that you do not skip any section. Answer every 
question in every section. Only check marks are required. 
When you finish the questionnaire go over it again to make 
certain that you have not omitted any question (except, por- 
haps, for Nos. 21-23 on page 1). 

The names of individuals gr3« firms who cooperate with us 
will not be mentioned in our report. We are interested only 
in job activities, not in any information that could be con- 
sidered confidential. 

Thank you in advance for your assistance* We look forward 
to receiving your completed questionnaire within the next 
few days. 

Sincerely yours 
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Encs. 2 

Questionnaire 
Return envelope 



Leonard J. West 

Professor and Project Director 



EXPLANATORY LETTER TO BOOKKEEPING EMPLOYEE 
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P}««M r«tufn this Institut* for R«i««fch «nd Davalopmcnt In Occupational Education 
qM««tlonn«lr« to: Th« City Unlvartltv of Naw York. 141 1 Broadway, N«vy York. NY 10018 
(Phon«: 239-7430) 



Yoiw fiam# 

(PI«M« prInO 



(Last) 



SURVEY OF BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING JOB ACTIVITIES 

Tod«v'td«t«. 



(Flrnj 



Firm n«m« 
•nd Addrtw^ 



<Str««t •ddrau) 



(City) 



(Zip coda) 



DinECTlONS. At Indicatsd, plaaM chack or circle or print your antwvars. 
EDUCATION 

3, High school graduata or aqulvafancy diploma? Yas No 

4. Ifso. whan7 

<Yaar> 

0. In high school did you study , sck ona of tha sU blanks balow): 

No racordkaaping or bookkeaping 

Only racordkaaping 1 yr. 2 yrs. . 

Only bookkaaping or accounting 1 yr. 2 yrs. 3 yrs, 

4. How many yaars did you atrand (circia ona at aach (aval. : 
Privata buslnau school 0 H 1 IK 2 

Jr: or community collflga 0 H 1 IJi 2 
Sanlof collaga 0 H 1 1» 2 3 4 94- 

7. Did you aarn a junior collaga cartificata or dagraa? Yas No 

fl. Did you aarn a sanior collage diploma? Yas No 

0. How many pott high school bOftkkaaoing or ac- 
counting coursas hava you taken (circia ona): 0 1 2 3 4 6-^ 

PRESHNT EMPLOYMENT 
10. What Is your prasant job tiila? {Examp(as: accounting ctark, accounts 
payabia bookkaapar. accounts recaivabia bookkaaper. balanca dark, 
bookkaaping machina op«rator. payroll dark, posting ciark, fi^jrss 
Clark, assistant bookkaapar. booVkaapar) 



Your t/tla_ 



11. How long hava you worked for your pratant amployar? Yrs. _ , Mos. . 

12. How rong hava you workad at your pretant 

dutPas for your pratant amployer? Yrs. Moa. 

13. In your opinion could you have laarnad (or did you taarn) to parform 
your pratent duties in tha-gene/al field of racordkaaping/bookkaaping/ 
accounting without praviout school training? 



Entlrafy 



. Mostly 



. Parffy 



14. For your pfasant duties m tha field of racordkaapin^/bookkaaping/ 
accounting, dtd your ampic^ar requira yoii to hava: 

a. Pravlous school training \n tha field? Yas No 

b. Previous iob axpBfienca in tha field? Yas . No 



IS. What parcantaga of your pr -sent job dutias is 25% 30% 

directly fn racordkeaping/b'jokkaaping/accountino? 90S4- 

18. In your firm how good arr the promotional opportunities in racordkaap> 
in g/oookkaeping/accou rating? 

Good Pair Poor Don't know_^ 

17. What Is tha titia off the next higher poaition above yours? 



(Inltlel) 



Office Pfione No. 



<Mo./Dey/Year) 



I Check (Vt what applies to you 



1. Aga: 16-24 26+. 

2, Sex: M F 



18. Hava you baan promoted sinca beginning 

work for your present empJoyar? Yas No . 

19. If so, what was your job lltia Just before your presant one? 



20. Circle the number that most closely represents whet pro* 1 
motion depends on in your firm. 1 ■• mostly formal school ^ 
training, 2 • mostly iob «Kperience and performance. 3 - 
school training and job axperiance about aqualty. 3 

If your present |ob is your first job, omit 
Questions 21-23 and continue with No. 24. 

PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT 

21. On your fUstJob in the flald of recordkeeplng/bookkvcping/ 
accounting. 



e. Whet wes your Job titta?. 



b. How long did you hold that Job? Vrt. Mos. 

c. Did your amployar require 

previous school (reining? Yai ____ No 

d. In your opfnion could you have rearned (or did you learn) to 
parform your duties without pravioas school frainirig? 



Entlfely. 



. MostW^ 



. Partly_ 



22. What was your last job title for your previous amployer--the 
one Just before your present one? 



33. Only in the bookkeeping field -not counting other jobs; 

a. Far how many 6HfariBnt employers have you 

wurkad <ir.cluaing your present job)? 



b. Whet is the total amount of your empfoy^ 

ment in the bookkeeping field for all am- Yrs. Mos. _ 

ployars? 

c. \n your opinion could you heve learned <or did you ream) to 
parform your bookkeeping duties without previous schoot 
trelning? 



Entirety 



Mostly 



Partly 



No 



PRESENT JOB DUTIES 
Use of Business Machinas 



24, In a typical work weak about how many hours do you spar>d at e 
typewriter (circia ona) : 



1 



9 10 11.15 



16 + 



25, If you do type, what sorts of things do you type? (Write in the 
short blank alongside each item, tho number of hours par weak 
you typically spend at typing that kind o1 item.} 



Lalters or memos 
Statistical tables 



Filling In standard forms or business 
pepers (invoices, purchase ordert, 
tex or peyroll forms, checks, etc.) 



Reports 



Othar. 
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blank •longild. .ach. writ* th« NUMBER OF HOURS ymj 

r^l^n^f Tr'""""*'- "'<="f«or. bifllngmachin.. book 
K««p(ng m»chln«. duplicator, chack wrU«r,c«»h r«gistar) 



S^Jlcw i'ou'n'^K u« aJectrorlc dat«i proc«»ir,g aqulpmar^t or 
^KXHCKMping and accounting racordi? 



, No_ 



2S. If your .ntwar to Question 27 i> yaa. pIniM ch«ck ttia araas 



Payroll 
PurchaMt 



Account] payab/o 
Accounts racaivabia 
tnvantofy racords 



Othar (daicribal 

Job Ovarvlavw 

^' ^I'^HlS'in ZT^' raprejant. tha parcantaoa 

Of tima In a typical waak you ipand in making caic blhtionV^ 

.n.^ntT'o'^j; ^ "^""^"^ ^^^'^'"S total»%ubtractmS dis- 

count*, compuimg parcBntag.1. chacking .riihmatic. and to on). 

0 10 



30 



30 



40 



SO 



60 



70 



80 9(H 

MHmil^ I'lT*^' 1"°*' raprasanti tha p.rcanti,ga 

of lima In . typjcal w,ek you ,pand m routinm cjertc al - ooy 
Ing or trar^tcnbioB of information from on. racord to a.-uthar 
hot counting p«rman«nt financial racordi. 



10 20 



30 40 



50 



60 



70 



80 90+ 

31. 'ngar*ar«l. do you hava final rasponaibility for your work or ii .t 
uiually chackad or vaWf.ad by iomaona aija? 



Mostly, I hav» final 
ratponiiblllty^ 



MoitJy, my work it 
chacked by lomaona al»_ 



32, What h the job title of your immediate superior? 



33. Show whfch of the folfowing jO URNALS you u«« on your lob bv 
circling the number of money column, in tTw JournaK-TTTou do 
not Journal, circle The y^u uu 

Qanaral 

Salaa 

Purchases 

Cesh receipts 

Ceth peymenti 

Combination 
cash recefpts 
end paynnents 

34, Oo you post to the GENERAL LEDGER? yas | 

35. Do you poit to one o.^ more 
SUBSIDIARY LEDGf-RS? yas 



X 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


S 


9 


10 


11* 


X 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


VO 


1 1 + 


X 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


a 


9 


10 


1 J + 


X 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n+ 


X 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 + 


X 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


a 


9 


10 


n + 



36, If so, to which t<jbiid(ary ladgars? Name them. 



DEfAILS Of PRESEf^T JOB ACTIVITIES 
check In both columns Jf both apply. me Jog coiumn«-or 



(A)| Sefes or Services Rendered 



1. Do you decide or help to decide to whom credit 
•hould be eNtended? 

2, Do you keep records of merchandise stock number, 
•old or types of tervices rendered? 

3, Do you lltt-by satasman. week, tarrliory or type 
of service-customer*, luhicriheri cllir.ii ui Pa- 
tients? 

4. Do you prapere s«,>«s invoices or biiit for lervlcea? 
6. Do you prepare credit memos? 

6. Do you keep records of sales texai charged? 

7. Do you calculate for recording on .al^s Invoices or 
bills: extensions, discounts, allowances deductibles 
texes or freight charges? 

8. Do you lilt or total sales Invoices, bills or credit 
memos? 

9. Do you make antrias In a sales Journal or alournal 
for isrvices rendorad? 

10. Do you m«k* entries in a sales returns end atrowence* 

journal? 

1 1. Oo you racord C.O.D. sales in a Journal? 

12. Do you cafcufate salesmen's commlstioni or expenses? 
(B) I Cash Receipts | 

13. Oo you calculate discounts, allowances or partial 
payments before mcomrng checks are recorded? 

.14. Do you calculate payments or partial payments re- 
ce[ve<J at grents or budgerery ellocations? 

IS. Do you enter lncomi;ig checks in e crsh recarptt 

Journal? 

>6. Do you record bank deposits in a cash receipts 

Journal? 

17. Do you start eich month s cash raceipti Journal with 
a cesh balance from the previous month? 

18. Oo you total .:esh receipts records, reginert or 
Journals? 

19. Do you make journal entries lor cash received on 
installmont sales? 

20. Do you use a cash register? 

21. Do you cour, cash racewod or prove correctness of 
cash on hand with totals in a cosh register? 

22. Do you keep records of sales taxo: sc-ijcteor 

23. Do you cullect cash from two or more registers and 
record tha totals? 

24. Do you keep records of uxpenses, purchases or draw- 
ing pard for by coins and bills taken from daily raceipts? 

25. Do you make entries for discounting notes Payable? 
(O ^Accounts Receivable j 

26. Do you record or post inyoicos. bills, or credit 
memos to accounts of customers, subscribers, patienu 
clients or grantors? 

27. Do you post to accounts, checks or caih received? 

28. Do you l^ay.uJf or letter-off entries In accounts? 

29. Do you find bala^^cfts in accounts? 

30. Do you prepare statements of accounts? 

31. Do you lilt or prepare schedules of ond^of-month 
balancet of Hccot/n:s? 

32. Oo yoo age accounts receivable to identify how lona 
:h«v are pait duo? 

33. Do you keep records of accounts written off as bad 
debts? 

{ You're doir^fl finol Keep up the good work. | 







Yei 


1 No 


Scl 


1 Job 
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(0)[^u rchasc'< o Services Re a>vcd j 

34. Do you prapare purchdu orddrs or requisitions? 

36. Oo you compara marchaodite or services rocaivad 
with purchase mvoicos or bills received? 

36. Oo you code purchase invoices or billi received to 
Indicate the nature of thtf purchds« or sarvfce? 

37. Oo you record purchase quantities on inventory, 
stock, or open-to buy records? 

38. Oo you compare the total of purchase invoice) or ex- 
penM vouchers with amounts budgeted tor them? 

39. Do you prepare credit slips for returned purchatas or 
fot errors on purchase invoices? 

40. Oo you calculate due date on purchase invoices, 
vouchers or bills received? 

41. Oo you prepare vouchers for purchases or con- 
tracted servicesi 

42. Oo you enter purchases or hiils for services in a 
purchases journal or )Our'ial for services received? 

43. Oo you make ent'iws in a journal that has depart- 
mental column headings? 

44. Oo you enter vouchers in a voucher register? 

46. Oo you make entries in a purchase rat>"'r«% journal? 
{£) [Cash OisbursemenTs j 

46. Oo you prepare stubs and checks for cesh disburse- 
menti? 

47. Oo you cOd« checks or stubs by function? 

48. Oo you enter issued checks in e cash payments 
Journal? 

49. Oo you make entries in e check register that is part 
of a voucher system? 

60. Oo you verify correctness of cash iournals by com- 
pering balances in journals with balances in checkbook? 

51. Oo you make entries relating to operating expanses. 
Such as rant, teiaphona. eioctricity. etc? 

62. Oo you make entries for proprietor's personal 
drawings? 

53. Oo you reconcile the bank statement balance with 
the checkbook or cesh journal balance? 

64. Oo you make entries for Uank charges end collection 
cherges? 

56. Oo you use e pegboard or other "one-write" systdm 
for cash receipts o'' cash payments? 

66. Oo you record entries in journals for collection or 
peym«nt of notes receivable or payable? 





Yes 


No 





















































Sch 


Job 



















































(F) I Accounts Payable 



67. Oo you pw.i purchase or return amounts In credi- 
tors' or vendors' accounts? 

68. Oo you post to creditors' accounts the amounts Of 
cesh paid to them? 

69. Oo you compare statements received trOm creditors 
with batences in tnair accounts? 

60. Oo you M'.t or prepere scherlules for end-Of-month 
balencesin creditors' accounts? 



(GH Merchendite Records 
61 



Oo you keep cost • acords for manufacturing de- 
par tmants? 

62. Oo you prepare c narge slios to subcontractors for 
merchendlsa sent to them? 

63. Oo you keep records of merchandise and money re- 
ceived from or due to subcontractors? 

64. Oo you prepare charge slips or credit slips for 
merchandise shipped to or from branches or sub- 
aldlarias? 

68. Do you make journal entries for rrtarchandlsa 
Shipped or received on consignment? 

00. Oo you prfca or rota) merchendtt« for phys/ce) 
inventory? 

67. Oo you compere physical inventory count with 
Inventory or stock racordi? 



(H] | Petty Cash | 

68. Oo you prepare petty ca^h slips or vouchers? 

69. Oo you enter petty cash slips or vouchers in a petty 
cash book or journal? 

7 *. Oo you post directly from the petty cash journal 
the general ledger? 

71. Are you responsible for mainteining the patty cash 
uOx or drawer? 







No 



















(1) I Payroll | 



72. Oo you prepare time cards for employees? 

7L>. Oo you celculate time worked by employees? 

74. Oo you celculate gross earnings of employees? 

75. Oo yoi: celculate piecework earnings by employees? 

76. Oo you calculate payroll dsductions for taxes, etc? 

77. Oo you enter payroll information in a payroll book 
or register? 

78. Oo you record payroll entries in a cosh peymenn 
journal? 

79. Oo you post directly from the payroll journal to 
the general ledger? 

60. Oo you enter payroll infcirmation On indivrdual 
employees' earnings records? 

81. Oo you prepare 'orms for depositing at the benk of 
employees' end employer's payroll texe<? 

82. Do you msks jnurnel entries for depositing employ- 
er's end employees' peyroll texes? 

83. Oo you total individual employees' eernlngs records 
et the and of each quarter? 

84. Oo you prepare quarterly payroll tax reports for 
federal, stete or city governments? 

85. Oo you total employees* earnings records for the 
year? 



86. 

<J) I Financial Statements 



Oo you prepare information for employees' W-2 
forms? 



87. Oo you prepare sales or commerciel rent tex returns? 

88. Oo you prepare trial beiences? 

89. Oo you prepare work sheets for belence sheett or 
Inconne stetements? 

90. Do you prepare balance sheets or income statements? 

91. Oo you prepare comparative balance sheetsl}r^om^'^ 
peretive income statefnents? / 

a2. UO you prepare income tax or franchia* tax rvrurns 
for your employer? — p^---"^ 

93. Oo you use financial statements as a basis for pre- 
paring current ratios, working eapitai or merchan- 
dising turnover? 

95. Oo you calculate th« distribution of net ptofitt for 
e pertnarshrp? 



(K)| 
96- 

97. 
98. 

99. 

100. 

101. 

102. 



Generet Ledger end Generel Journel 





Sch 


Job 



















Oo you keep tecorcjs or eccounts for mortfiag* in- 
terest end prtncipel? 

Oo you record entries Jn the general journel? 
Oo you record entries In the generet journel for ap- 
propriations granted to ypur department or fund? 
Oo you meke entrias in the general journal for en- 
ticipeted revenues for ycur depertrrtent or fund? 
Oo you post from the generel journel to the generel 
ledger? 

Oo you recOtii itOtet receiveble or notes peyebie in 
the generel journel or other journals? 

Do you record entries releting to interest Income 
or interest expense? 

I Don't give up now— you're elmott finished! | 
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103. Do you reconcile accounts raceivabia or accounts 
payable with general ledger accounts? 

104. Do you record payroll entries in the guneral 
lournal? 

105. Do you reconcile psyrcll records with general 
led;;er eccounts? 

106. Do you prepare adjusting entries for bad debtt or 
d«pracistion7 

107. Do you make edjusting entries for accrued expen::is 
(unpeid salaries, etc.)? 

106. Do you prepare adjusting entries for deferred ex* 

penses (unexpired insurance, supplies on hand, etc.)? 

109. Do you make adjusting entries for accrued or de- 
ferr.-^rf income? 

110. Do you. make correction entries in Journals and 
ledgers whan mistakes are found? 

111. Do you make entries for recovery of bad debts 
previously written off? 

' 113. Do you keep drawing end capital accounts for an 
Individual proprietorship or partnership? 

113. Do you make entries for earnings and dividends in 
capital stock, retained warnings, and other capital 
accounts? 

114. Do you make entries to close income and expense 
accounts at the end of the fiscal year? 

lis. Do you make, if necessary, reversal entries in the 
ganeral Journel? 

(L) I Date Processing | 

110. Do you make calculations In connection with enter* 
ing finencial data on coding or input sheets for 
dete processing? 





Yes 


No 
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Job 























































117. Do you enter financial data on coding/Input forms 
for data processing? 

1 18. Do you compare data processing coding/input forms 
with Original bookkeeping and business papers? 

1 19. Do you enter coding information on business papers 
in preparation for data processing? 

120. Do you compare or balance data processing print- 
outs with Original business papers? 

121. Do you enter corrections on coding/Input forms for 
data processing? 

1 22. Do you enter inva izory information on coding forms? 

133. Do you examine data processing records to verify 
complaints? 

124. Do you examine data proceuing records to find re- 
quested information? 

125' Do you prepare flow charts for dota processing sys- 
tems? 



(M) I Miscellarisous | 



ir6. Dc you ke*>p a register of your organization's in- 
surance ?>olicies? 

127. Do you file claims for losses covered by insurence? 

128. Do you calculate amounts of Interest income or In* 
terest expense? 

1 29. Do you record entries In notes receivable or notes 
payaDle registers? 

130. Do you ke«p e subsidiary ledger or other record for 
plent, equipment or other fixed assets? 

131. Oo you keep subsidiary ledgers for individual grants 
or appropriations? 

132. Do you make entries in journals thar differ from 
ttieir column headings (double posting, negative en> 
tries, etc.)? 



fCnronM 


Yes 


No 
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Juft two more questions below, please 



Hava we forgotten anything? Is there anyrhing else you do In ttie 
ganarel field of recordkeeping/oc3tckeap:ng/uccountlng that we heve 
not esked ebout? if so, pleasa list those activities below. Assign e 
numbar to each, beginning with 133. 



133. 



FINALLY, v^^st are your ten major ectivttles, the ones ttiat make up most af 
your work? Review the questions in Sections (A) through (M) to which you 
enewered yes, plus those you may have listed at the left (Question 133). 
Then, enter In the blenks below the numbers of those ectivities. Write the 
numbar of your most frequent activity in blank 1, the number of the next 
moat frequent activity in blank 2, and so on up to a maximum of ten. 



You have been most cooperetive. MANY THANKSI 
Check to see that you have left no quaction^ unen- 
ffwarad end return your completed qucstlormairo 
In the return envelope that has been provided. 



